






CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION OF NATURAL FATS 
COMPONENT ACIDS {PERCENTAGE WT.) IN ANIMAL DEPOT FATS 
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apart from most other natural fats, suggest that the stearic compounds 
result from hydrogenation of oleic derivatives (cf. below, p. 20). 

In the depot fats of the land animals there occurs frequently (usually in 
not very large amounts) the linoleic acid, C 18 H3202, which is a component of 
many seed fats ; but there is much reason for thinking that this is derived by 
assimilation from the latter. At this point it should, perhaps, also be said 
that the data quoted above refer to animals which have received their 
natural diet; it is well known, of course, that higher animals, at all events, 
are able to ingest fats from vegetable seeds, etc., and to lay down some of the 
specific acids of the latter in their depot fats, but this aspect of fat deposition 
has been excluded, so far as possible, in the observations on which this 
survey is based. 

Component acids of mammalian milk fats. These have been studied in 
detail in the cases of comparatively few species. The component acids of 
whale milk fat are almost quantitatively the same as those of its depot fat 
(blubber), and there is reason to believe that the same holds good for the 
milk fats of other marine mammalia and perhaps even for some of the more 
primitive forms of amphibia and land animals. In the higher land animals, 
notably the cow, sheep, and goat, the C 18 acids form less of the total acids 
than in the corresponding depot fats, the differences being approximately 
balanced by the appearance of members of the lower saturated fatty acids 
(C 4 , C 6 , C 8 , C 10 ). The same differences which set the glyceride structure of 
the corresponding depot fats apart from that of all other natural fats are 
apparent in the component glycerides of cow and similar milk fats (cf. 
below, p. 20). 

The parallelisms to be observed between fat types and evolution in the 
animal world, as outlined above, are clearly apparent and remarkable. It 
remains now to consider the corresponding sequence in the vegetable 
kingdom. 

Component acids of vegetable fats. In the land flora, as in the fauna, the 
data are most abundant for depot (seed) fats of the more developed land 
plants ; there is at present a great lack of detailed information on the charac¬ 
teristic fats of the lower forms of land flora and also on the glycerides present 
in the growing parts of the larger plants. Nevertheless, it is interesting 
that the unsaturated hexadecenoic (C 16 ) acid, so characteristic of aquatic 
and lower land animal life, has been observed in quantity in the fats of a 
bacillus (diphtheria), of yeast (Saccharomyces cerevisice), and of the spores of 
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a cryptogam {Lycopodium) ; whilst recently it has been shown that hexa- 
decenoic acid is present in very small proportions (not exceeding i per cent.) 
in several of the more common seed and fruit-coat fats (groundnut, cotton¬ 
seed, soya bean, teaseed oils, and olive and palm oils). 

There is some evidence that higher aquatic plants/including sub-aquatic 
grasses, have fat closely resembling that of fresh-water algae, whilst the 
glycerides of forage grasses contain unsaturated C 18 acids which are seemingly 
not identical with those typical of most seed fats. The component acids of 
the glycerides of seeds (and, when present, of the pericarp or other fruit coat) 
of members of many plant families have, on the other hand, been widely 
studied in detail in recent years. The first thing which is apparent, in 
contrast to fats of aquatic flora, is considerable simplification in the com¬ 
ponent fatty acids. As in the land animals, palmitic and oleic become the 
most consistently prominent features ; but a third acid, linoleic, must be 
added to these as a component which is of most frequent occurrence. The 
latter acid is either absent, or only present in small quantities, in most fats of 
aquatic origin, but it, and the related still more unsaturated, linolenic acid, 
are amongst the most familiar constituents of the widely distributed class of 
“ drying ” seed oils. 

Fruit-coat fats so far examined’ include (with at present only one or two 
exceptions) palmitic and oleic acids as sole major components, irrespective of 
the plant family in which they occur ; linoleic acid is also frequently present, 
but usually only in minor quantities. In many seed fats, also, the bulk of 
the component acids is palmitic, oleic, and linoleic in varying proportions; 
and, in general, seed fats of the same family have a certain resemblance in 
the relative proportions of these component acids. Malvaceae and Rom- 
bacaceae seed fats, for example, are usually high in their content of palmitic 
acid (20-25 per cent.) and also contain about 50 per cent, of linoleic acid. 
The latter acid is prominent in many seed fats of the conifers, of the larger 
dicotyledonous trees and shrubs, and in Rosaceae, Compositae, Labiatae, 
Linaceae, and other families, and also in those of Gramineae, the component 
acids of most of which include about 10-15 per cent, of palmitic, 30-60 
per cent, of oleic, and 60-30 per cent, of linoleic. 

Land plants differ, however, from all other natural sources of fats in that, 
in many other families, their seed fats include as major components a fatty 
acid (or acids) different from any of those previously mentioned; in such 
cases the occurrence of the specific acid is almost wholly confined to one, or 
at the most to only a few, of the natural plant families. Thus the unsaturated 
erucic acid, C22H42O2, is present in quantity in all Cruciferous seed fats; 
a structural isomeride of oleic acid, petroselinic acid, is similarly found in 
seeds of the Umbelliferse and the closely related ivy; and the cyclic 
unsaturated chaulmoogric and hydnocarpic acids in many of the Flacourti- 
acese. Of saturated acids, arachidic (C 20 ) and lignoceric (C24), which occur 
in minute amounts in many seed fats, only attain major proportions in 
members of the Sapindacese and some of the Leguminosae, whilst stearic acid 
is present in quantity only in the seed fats of a few tropical families. 
Saturated acids of lower molecular weight (lauric, C 12 ; myristic, C 14 ) are 
similarly characteristic of other, mainly tropical, families ; the composition 
of all Palmae seed fats yet studied is remarkable for close quantitative 
similarity, with lauric (45-48 per cent.) and myristic (16-20 per cent.) as 
main component acids. 
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In a few cases, as in Ricinus communis , Pier amnia sp., or Aleurites 
montana and Fordii, the seed fats of one or two species of a genus elaborate 
quite distinct fatty acids—in the cases mentioned, respectively, ncmoleic 
(hydroxvoieic), tariric (acetylenic), and elaeostearic (conjugated triethenoid). 
The last-named is at present exceptional in that it is quite an unusual plant 
fatty acid, and has yet been observed (in each case in isolated species only) 
in the three distinct families Euphorbiaceae, Rosaceae, and Cucurbitaceae. 

Although the biosynthesis of these specific fatty components places many 
of the higher land plant families apart from the rest of nature as regards their 
fat types, we are left with the circumstance that the occurrence of these 
unusual features runs on the whole remarkably parallel with the groups into 
which morphologists have placed them. Apart from the . widespread 
occurrence of specific component acids in certain plant families, there is 
observed a (probably gradual) simplification in fatty acid composition, 
commencing from the aquatic flora and proceeding in the direction of the 
fruit fats of the more highly developed land plants, similar to that which 
may be traced in the animal world. 

Ivanow 3 and others have pointed to climatic temperature as the factor 
mainly operative in determining the relative saturation of seed fats. Pro¬ 
duction, in plants of cooler latitudes, of fats solid at the prevailing tempera¬ 
tures of the atmosphere is in any case not very probable; but this is not 
evidence that the tropical temperature per se causes or favours development 
of the more saturated fats. Actually, many of the most unsaturated fats 
(those of Aleurites , Hevea, Perilla, Licania species, to quote only a few) are 
synthesised in the fruits of plants which can only live in tropical or sub¬ 
tropical conditions. On the other hand, in those plants which thrive in 
either hot or cold climates, the investigators quoted have demonstrated a 
greater production of the characteristic unsaturated acids in seeds from 
plants grown in the cooler regions. 


The Component Glycerides of Natural Fats 

The very striking and characteristic differences in the fatty acid mixtures 
combined as triglycerides in fats from different regions of the vegetable and . 
animal kingdoms are not reflected in the manner in which the triglycerides 
themselves are put together ; for, with apparently few exceptions (to which 
reference is made later), the fatty acids seem to be woven into molecules of 
triglycerides on the same simple general principle, whatever their place of 
origin may be—vegetable or animal, “depot/" (reserve) or “tissue/" 
(organ) fat—and whatever may be the particular mixture of acids present 
as component fatty acids. This simple principle (which has already been 
mentioned) is that nature strongly favours the elaboration of “ mixed/" 
and not simple, triglycerides. Consequently any individual triglyceride 
molecule tends towards maximum heterogeneity in its composition; but, 
simultaneously if paradoxically, this may lead in some cases towards closer 
homogeneity, or fundamental similarity, in the triglycerides considered as a 
whole. 

This will be seen if we consider a hypothetical case of a fat containing three 
different acids, A, B, C, combined in equimolecular proportions with the 
trihydric glyceryl radical C 3 H 5 • (which may be written as G). The following 
combinations of three glycerol and nine fatty acid molecules are possible : 
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W G(A 3 ) G(B 8 ) G(C s ) 

(ii) /G(A 2 B) /G(B a C) , /G(C 2 A) 

IG(A 2 C) 1 g ( B 2 A) {g(C 2 B) 

( 1U ) G(ABC) G(ABC) G(ABC) 


Thus the exclusive presence of simple triglycerides G(A 3 ), etc., would, 

C ° urs ®’ m E fat whlch was a mixture of three compounds, while that 
produced by the exclusive occurrence of triglycerides each containing only 
wo different acids might lead to a still more heterogeneous mixture of six 
components. On the other hand, complete formation of the heterogeneous 
trigiycende molecule G(ABC) might result in the production of a single 
individual compound. 6 

If we take another hypothetical case in which a fat contains only two 

7 T*s +1 W w n f- ° f thG ktter (Y) in much ^ reater a ™unt than the 
other (y), the possibilities are as follows : 


G(Ys) 

G(Y 2 y) 


G(y 3 ) 

G(y 2 Y) 


If, m natural fats, the component fatty acids were strictly distributed 
according to their relative proportions, as evenly as possible amongst all the 
glycerol or glyceride molecules, the presence of an equimolecular mixture of 
three acids would result in the corresponding fat being an individual com¬ 
pound G(ABC), whilst m the other imaginary example we have considered 
we should expect the corresponding fat to contain a very large proportion of 
the mixed triglyceride G(Y 2 y). F ^ 

This is, in fact, the main principle which seems to be operative in the 
structure of natural fats. Since the number of even the major component 
acids m a fat often exceeds three, and their relative proportions vary widely 
as we have seen in different cases, it is not often that we encounter instances 
which approach m simplicity the hypothetical combinations which have 
just been discussed. Furthermore, fats, as products of a series of complex 

changes m a living organism, need not be expected to conform rigidly_and 

indeed rarely do so—to the exact demands of a numerical formula. Thus 
where it has been possible to study seed fats containing, for example twice 
or more than twice as much saturated as unsaturated acids, it is found that 
the triglycerides which contain saturated and unsaturated acyl groups are 
not wholly made up of disaturated-mono-unsaturated glycerides G(S 9 U) 
but contain a mixture of about 75-80 per cent, of this form with 25~20*per 
cent, of monosaturated-di-unsaturated glycerides G(SU 2 ). Any excess of 
saturated acids above the mean ratio demanded by this mixture (or “ associa¬ 
tion ratio,” as it has been called,* of about 1-4-1-5 mols. of saturated per 
mol. of unsaturated acid) appears as fully saturated triglycerides G(S 3 ) 

It has been pointed out that this general tendency to produce as it 
were, as little of simple triglycerides (containing three radicals of the same 
fatty-acid) as possible, and to concentrate on the production of molecules of 
mixed triglycerides is extremely marked throughout the whole range of 
natural fats.* Within this broad and, on the whole, accurate generalisation, 
there are, however, a few exceptions or, rather, modifications to be con¬ 
sidered ; these instances are nevertheless by no means modifications in the 

glycerides 1 ” 41 fatS slloul< G be defined, in fact, as “ mixtures of mixed tri- 
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sense of presenting a greater proportion of simple triglycerides, but rather 
he reverse-extensions, as it were, of the principle of heterogeneity of 
molecular triglyceride structure. To describe the evidence on which the 
above statements are based involves the detailed consideration of many 
specific cases, and their complete explanation must, therefore, be deferred 
until the component glycerides of the different classes of natural fats are 
being fully discussed in Chapters VI and VII. It is desired at this stage 
however, to offer a rapid survey of the subject analogous to that attempted 
in the preceding pages on the component acids of the fats. 

It is fair to preface such a survey by a word on the differences in the 
experimental technique necessary for handling each aspect of the subject. 
The determination of component acids in a fat, although somewhat com¬ 
plicated and lengthy, is usually a matter of reasonable accuracy and pre¬ 
cision. The state of affairs as regards the component glycerides of a fat is 
very different. Except in a few special cases, physical methods of separation 
are incapable of giving more than, at best, a very partial separation of the 
natural mixture of mixed triglycerides into a series of somewhat simpler 
mixtures. Chemical methods of attacking the problem must therefore be 
sought, and these are restricted by the nature of the compounds to be 
studied (including, in particular, the necessity for avoiding any undesired 
hydrolysis of the glycerides in the course of any of the processes used). 
The experimental attack is, as a matter of fact, frequently-indirect in nature. 
These and similar conditions combine to make the investigation of glyceride 


structure, especially on a quantitative basis, a much more involved and 
tedious business than that of the component acids alone. It may be added 
that quantitative study of component glycerides in natural fats has only 
been undertaken since about 1927. 

Component glycerides of marine animal fats. The large number of 
component acids in these fats, and their highly unsaturated nature, causes 
the mixture of component glycerides to be very complex and their study to 
be almost beyond the reach of the methods available. Nevertheless a few , 
members of this group, notably whale oil, cod liver oil and a few other 
fish oils, have been investigated by converting the mixed glycerides into 
bromo-additive products,* many of which are crystalline at room tempera¬ 
tures or somewhat lower; the brominated glycerides have been separated 
by fractional crystallisation from appropriate solvents and in a number of 
cases individual mixed brominated glycerides have been identified. The 
results suggest that, in this group of fats, most of the triglyceride molecules 
contain at least two, and frequently three, different acids in combination. 
Study of the fully saturated glycerides produced at various stages of catalytic 
hydrogenation (“ progressive hydrogenation ” f) of whale oil and cod liver 
oil has also given results which point clearly to the presence of many mixed 
glycerides in these fats. Even the unusual Isovaleric acid of the depot fats of 
the dolphin and porpoise has been shown s to be present therein not to any 
notable extent as " tri-isovalerin " but almost wholly in the form of mixed 
triglycerides in which one or two acyl radicals are those of the typical higher 
fatty acids of the marine oils. 

So far as experimental evidence goes at present, therefore, it is wholly 
in favour of the view that the triglyceride molecules of marine animal fats 

* See Chapter V, p. 185. 
t See Chapter VII, pp. 229, 230. 

Tfi 
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and in the depot fats of some land animals ; its prominence in ox and sheep 
depot fats doubtless caused the impression that it was as abundant m nature 
as oleic acid. 

It should be added here that with the solitary exception of wovalenc 
acid (found only in the depot fats of the dolphin and porpoise), the molecules 
of all natural straight-chain fatty acids, saturated or unsaturated, contain 
an even number of carbon atoms. It may also be mentioned that, when one 
saturated acid is present in fairly large amount, subsidiary proportions of 
the natural saturated acids next higher and lower in the homologous series 
are often also observed. Thus, just as myristic and stearic acids are usually 
present in subsidiary amounts when palmitic is a major component acid, so, 
in those tropical seed fats in which, as mentioned, stearic acid is prominent 
there is also almost always a small amount of arachidic acid, C 19 H 3 9.COOn, 
as well as palmitic acid. 

The chief acids found, as major or minor components, in natural fats 
are listed on pp. 6-7 to facilitate reference in the remainder of this chapter. 
Further details of their chemical constitution or special properties will be 
found in Chapter IX. 

The list of naturally occurring acids as given above is not a complete 
one ; thus, for example, isomeric dodecenoic and tetradecenoic acids have 
been encountered in a few specific seed fats and, again, it is not yet possible 
to give an accurate statement of the natural polythenoid fatty acids. All 
the acids which will necessarily be mentioned in what follows in this chapter 
have, however, been included. 

Having cleared the ground by the explanatory matter in the preceding 
pages, we can now proceed to consider, from a broad point of view, the 
distribution of fatty acids in the numerous varieties of natural fats. As will 
be already evident, the proportion of any single acid in the total acids of a 
fat is widely variable, sometimes very great, in other cases quite small. 
It is convenient to group the acids of any fat into two rough categories : 
major component acids and minor component acids . As employed by the 
writer, these terms, are not interpreted by any means rigidly; a “ major 
component acid ” is defined as one which may form anything from about 
10 per cent, upwards of the total fatty acids combined in a fat. At first 
glance, of course, a constituent contributing only 10 per cent, of the whole 
may appear misnamed as a " majorcomponent; but when it is remem¬ 
bered that many fats include ten or more different acids in their glycerides it 
will be seen that the presence of one acid to the extent of more than about 
10 per cent, frequently means that it may be one of several chief 
components. 

The chief utility of roughly sorting out the component acids of fats into 
these two groups is that we then perceive at once that, in very many instances, 
fats from organisms which have been classed together from morphological and 
anatomical considerations by biologists share the same fatty acids as major 
components ; so that we reach the important conclusions that natural fats 
may to a large extent be classified according to their major component 
acids, and that such a grouping follows fairly closely that already developed 
froin biological considerations for the parent organisms. Although such 
classification of natural fats rests chiefly on their major component acids, 
there are quite a number of cases wherein a minor component acid is as 
characteristic as the major components for a particular group of fats. This 
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are extremely heterogeneous in character. The marine animal fats appear 
to be consistent and pronounced instances of what is conveniently termed 
the rule of even distribution "" ; the fatty acids are distributed evenly or 
indiscriminately through the triglyceride molecules, so that (because of the 
large number of different fatty acids present) very many of these contain 
three different acyl groups. 

Component glycerides of land animal fats. It has been mentioned that 
the fats of higher land animals have been observed to contain considerable 
and approximately constant proportions of palmitic acid (25-30 per cent.). 
Nevertheless, so long as only minor proportions of other saturated acids are 
present, only very small proportions (2-3 per cent.) of fully saturated 
glycerides have been detected in these fats. The determination of the 
amount of fully saturated glycerides * (i.e. triglycerides in which all three acyl 
groups are those of saturated fatty acids) can be effected fairly easily by 
the method first described by Hilditch and Lea, 6 whereby all unsaturated 
glycerides are converted (by oxidation in acetone solution with finely 
powdered potassium permanganate) into acidic glycerides and only the 
fully saturated components remain eventually as neutral compounds. The 
absence of any appreciable amount of fully saturated glycerides (e.g. tri- 
palmitin) from animal depot fats in which 30 per cent, of palmitic acid is 
included shows that the latter is present almost wholly in the form of mixed 
palmito-unsaturated triglycerides and, thus far, that the usual tendency 
towards maximum mixed-glyceride formation is in evidence. More detailed 
examination of any fat in this group does not seem yet to have been made, 
except in the case of hen body fat. 7 Here the amount of dipalmitostearin 
obtained after complete hydrogenation of the fa.t f was unusually large 
(compared with the small amounts present, for example, in pig or ox depot 
fats), and it is thought that it may possibly have been produced from 
palmito-hexadeceno-oleins (hexadecenoic acid occurring to the extent of 
about 7 per cent, of the component acids). 

In the depot fats of the pig, ox, sheep, and some other herbivorous animals, 
in which stearic acid attains more important proportions (in addition to the 
usual 25-3° per cent, of palmitic acid) the proportion of fully saturated 
glycerides becomes considerable even when the total amount of saturated 
acids is still below 60 per cent, of the total fatty acids present. The same 
feature is observed in the milk fats of this group of animals and, although it does 
not connote any closer approach to a simpler type of glyceride structure, it 
indicates an important general characteristic in the component glycerides of 
these fats. They are therefore considered as somewhat outside the customary 
series of natural glycerides and are grouped below with other departures 
from what appears to be the generalrule of even distribution/" 

Component glycerides of vegetable fats. Seed fats and fruit-coat fats 
have been more fully studied with reference to their glyceride structure than 
any others except pig, ox, and sheep depot fats, mainly because the com¬ 
parative simplicity of the mixtures of component acids present in many 
cases causes the fats in question to lend themselves more readily to the 
chemical methods of investigation of the glycerides. Much informa tion has 
been obtained by determination of the fully saturated glycerides present * ; 

* See Chapters VI, pp. 188-192 ; XI, pp. 405-409. 
t See Chapters VII, p. 244 ; XI, pp. 409-412. 
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hydrolysis ancL are also very difficult to obtain free from admixed nonanoic 

by " Pr0d V Ct ° 1 - the oxldation J ^eir utility is hence somewhat 
limited)._ The mono-oleo-disaturated glycerides of certain seed fats seem 
o give rise to / 3 -azelao-disaturated glycerides, which implies that the former 

S ? nly; ^"°l eo_a a'-distearin, for example, in 
AUanUackia and Palaqmum fats. Similarly, i n liquid seed fats (e.g.cotton- 

fntJ Swf P^t 10 forms less than 30 per cent, of the total acids and 
obse^/ed he + u° nly f f at6d f Cld P resent ’ / 3 -palmitodistearin has been 
hydrogenation. 6 Y palmitodistearin produced by catalytic 

The selective production of one isomeric form of a triglyceride (which 
iLTu’, incidentall T’ t° hold - at feast in some cases, in animal as well as in 
r W t3 f le f ? ^ 1S r , ath f stnkm &> especially i n its contrast to the mixed 
character of the natural glycerides as a whole. Apparently the fattv acids 

rAVur r th r giyceroi ■ noi “ , ‘ ies *>« 

the mSed Ef h n§ly d endeS COn ^ mm / identical acyl radicals but, concurrently, 
the mixed glycerides are not produced indiscriminately, but are given pre¬ 
ferred configurations. From the evidence available (much too Sende? at 
Ti t0 £ condusi 7? it might be conceived that the acid present in 
molecu?e Uan y may kG UP thS ° r C6ntral P ° siti0n in th ® gfyoero 1 

, + v e most recen t advances in studies of glyceride structure also belong 
to. this group of solid seed fats. By preliminary partial separation of thf 
original fat into two or three fractions of differing solubility in acetone,* 
“ by detailed study of each fraction by a combination of the methods 
previously mentioned (pp. 17-18), it has been found possible to state, within 

prosenT ’ am ° UIlt ° f CaCh ° f th ® ma f 0r com P°aent glycerides 

The similar study of liquid vegetable fats, such as cottonseed, ohve or 
linseed oils requires other methods in addition to the determination of fully 
saturated glycerides (which m these cases usually merely demonstrates their 
absence). The content of glycerides wholly made up from C 18 acids can 
however, be ascertained by two procedures, namely, study of the glyceride 
s ructure of the oil after progressive hydrogenation to varying degrees,! 
and estimation of the tristeann content of the completely hydrogenated fat t 
In all cases so far studied, the results obtained by the application of either 
method indicate that the quantity of tn-C 18 glycerides present in each fat is 
near to the minimum possible (which may be calculated from the composition 
of the imxed fatty acids of the oil). This proves that the usual “ rule of even 
distribution, i.e. the avoidance as far as possible of simplicity in individual 
triglyceride molecules, is followed in the liquid seed fats which have been 
examined, just as it holds for the sohd seed fats; in other words, that the 
glyceride structure is independent of whether, in the acids concerned 
saturated or unsaturated acids predominate. It is also in harmony with 
qualitative observations on the separation of various components of some 
hquid seed fats in the form of bromo-additive products 

Digressions from the usual “evenly distributed” type of glyceride 
structure. The only instances in which any notable divergence has been 

I See Chapters VI, pp. 108-203 • XI, pp. 412-416. 
f See Chapter VI, pp, 194-197. . 

t See Chapters VI, p. 194 ; XI, pp. 409-4x2 
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observed from the principles of glyceride structure described m the preceding 

PaS i S fats of the Ungulata {ox, sheep, pig, buffalo, etc.) It 

has already been mentioned that in the depot fats of this group, m which 
stearic acid is an important component, the structure of the mixed glycerides 
is also distinctive : the amount of fully saturated glycerides (mixed palmito- 
stearins in these cases) is much greater, for a given ratio of saturated to 
unsaturated acids in the whole fat, than in " evenly distributed seed fats 
of corresponding composition. For example, we have seen that seed tats, 
whose mixed fatty acids contain 60 per cent, of saturated acids, still contain 
almost negligible quantities of fully saturated glycerides; but a tallow of 
similar general composition (i.e. with about 30 per cent, of palmitic and 
23 per cent, of stearic acid in the mixed acids) contains about 26 per cent, 
of palmitostearins. In the other direction, pig back fats may contain as 
little as 7 per cent, of stearic acid with the usual 25 per cent, of palmitic 
acid (thus far resembling rat or bird fats); in such cases the amount of 
fully saturated glycerides is very small (about 2-5 per cent.) and the fat 
conforms more nearly to the usual “ evenly distributed ^ type. Between 
these extremes, tallows and lards contain stearic and oleic acids in pioportions 
which vary more or less inversely, the sum of the two being fairly constant 
in any one specimen of depot fat \ and the greater the amount of stealic 
acid (with correspondingly less oleic acid) the greater is the proportion of 
fully saturated glycerides. 

The corresponding milk fats (the component acids of which, in addition 
to about 25 per cent, of palmitic and somewhat varying amounts (35-45 per 
cent.) of oleic acid, include important proportions of butyric and other 
saturated acids of low molecular weight as well as some stearic and myristic 
acids) are exactly similar to the depot fats in their unusually high propor¬ 
tions of fully saturated glycerides. Indeed, when the content of fully 
saturated glycerides is plotted graphically against the total amount of 
saturated acids in the mixed fatty acids, the whole series, for both depot and 
milk fats, lies on a smooth curve. 

The increase of stearic at the expense of oleic acid in the more saturated 
depot fats is in conformity with saturation or hydrogenation of an initially 
more unsaturated fatty acid mixture ; the parallel increase in fully saturated 
glyceride contents suggests that it is preformed oleic glycerides , not acids, 
which are undergoing hydrogenation. In the milk fats it has been suggested 
that, similarly, the lower saturated fatty acids may be produced in the 
mammary gland, by simultaneous oxidation and reduction processes, 
from preformed oleic glycerides. For further discussion of these points, 
however, the reader must be referred to later chapters (III, pp. 79, 83,100 ; 
VII, pp. 239-243). 

2. Vegetable fats, (a) Fruit-coat fats. It has been pointed out (p. 18) 
that some fruit-coat fats contain definitely more tripalmitin than would be 
expected according to the usual operation of the " rule of even distribution.” 
This was first noticed in the cases of palm oils and olive oils, and put forward 
as a fairly well-marked exception to the rule, although admittedly the actual 
proportions of fully saturated glycerides were not, in the nature of the case, 
very large. Later studies of other, less common fruit-coat fats have uni¬ 
formly shown the latter to be built up wholly on the principle of “ even 
distribution.” It appears uncertain at the moment, therefore, whether it is 


in addition two other procedures have been frequently employed, namely, 
examination of the fully saturated and mixed saturated-unsaturated gly¬ 
cerides present in a series of fats which have been progressively hydrogenated 
to different extents,* and determination of the tristearin content of a com¬ 
pletely hydrogenated fat f (this, of course, gives the approximate amount 
of all the triglycerides made up only of C 18 acids (whether stearic, oleic, 
linoleic, or linolenic) which are present in the original fat). 

fats. Palm and olive oils, and Chinese (StiUingia} vegetable 
tallow are familiar examples of this class. The component glycerides of 
fruit-coat fats seem for the most part to be of the “ evenly distributed ” 
type. Thus palm oils contain almost 90 per cent, of mixed dipalmito- 
oleins . { and palmitodi-" oleins,” whilst olive oil (the mixed fatty acids 
of which include about 75 per cent, oleic and 8 per cent, linoleic acid) contains 
not much more than 60 per cent, of oleo-linoleic glycerides and probably less 
than 50 per cent, of triolein. The simple triglyceride, tripalmitin, however 
is frequently present in fruit-coat fats: in palm oil this may amount to 
7-10 per cent, of the whole fat whilst olive oil (with only 10 per cent of 
palmitic acid) contains 2 per cent, of tripalmitin. On the other hand it is 
almost if not wholly, absent from other fruit-coat fats, such as “ piqui-a ” 
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THE COMPONENT GLYCERIDES OF SOLID SEED FATS 

Hilditch and Stainsby were able to isolate, from partially and completely 
hydrogenated specimens of cacao butter, such large proportions of /?-pal- 
mitodistearin that it was clear that much, if not all, of the. palmitodi-Cig 
glycerides present in the fat possessed this configuration —/J-palmito- 
oleostearin and probably /J-palmitodiolein ; on the other hand, /J-oleodipal- 
mitin and ^-oleodistearin are probably the isomerides of these types mainly 
present. The assumption of Amberger and Bauch that a-palmito-oleostearin 
is the form^of the trebly mixed glyceride present is inconsistent with the 
results obtained by Hilditch and Stainsby. 

The proportions of stearodioleins and palmitodioleins observed by 
Hilditch and Stainsby are almost exactly those wiiich would result if the 
unsaturated acids of the fat w r ere divided in the relative proportions of the 
palmitic and stearic acids, and united separately with the latter to form 
mono- and di-oleo-glycerides. Of the total mono-oleo-glycerides, two-thirds 
are oleopalmitostearins, the remaining third alone consisting of either 
oleodistearins or oleodipalmitins. 

The molar proportions of oleopalmitostearin (52), oleostearins (31), and 
oleopalmitins (15) are in the order characteristic of even distribution of the 
total fatty acids (oleic 40, stearic 34, palmitic 26) among the triglyceride 
molecules, but while the amount of oleodistearins is greater than that of 
stearodioleins, that of oleodipalmitins is less than that of palmitodioleins. 
Further, nearly half of the fat is made up of binary combinations in which 
stearic and oleic, or palmitic and oleic, acids are concerned, but similar 
combinations with palmitic and stearic acid occur in insignificant quantities. 

Borneo tallow (Dipterocarpaceae). Hilditch and Priestman 30 found 
that a specimen of this fat (component acids: myristic 1*5, palmitic 21*5, 
stearic 39 * 0 * oleic 38*0 per cent, wt.) contained 4*5 P^r cent, of fully saturated 
palmitostearins, and (no triolein being detected) 17-5 per cent, of dioleo- 
monosaturated glycerides with 78 per cent, of mono-oleo-disaturated 
glycerides (the equivalent of 64 per cent, of the latter being definitely isolated 
in the form of sodium or lithium salts of monoazelao-disaturated glycerides). 

Bushell and Hilditch 15 applied the acetone crystallisation procedure to 
Borneo tallow (component acids: palmitic 18*0, stearic 43*3, arachidic 1*1, 
oleic 37*4, linoleic 0*2 per cent, wt.) and concluded that the component 
glycerides were approximately as follows : oleodistearin 40, oleopalmito¬ 
stearin 31, stearodiolein 13, palmitodiolein 3, oleodipalmitin 8 and fully 
saturated (mainly palmitostearins with a little tripalmitin and tristearin) 

5 per cent, (mol.). The fully saturated glycerides are slightly higher than 
usual for a fat of this mixture of saturated and unsaturated acids, but other¬ 
wise Borneo tallow follows the rule of “ even distribution ” very closely. 
With more stearic and less palmitic acid present than in cacao butter, the 
fat contains more oleodistearin and less oleopalmitostearin than the latter- 
resulting in a somewhat harder fat of higher “ melting point.” The propor¬ 
tions of palmito- and stearo-dioleins are calculable within a few units per 
cent, from the component acids by the arithmetical formula discussed on 
p. 204, but the amount of oleopalmitostearin, as in cacao butter, falls con¬ 
siderably short of the maximum possible by calculation. 

The seed fat of another denizen of Borneo, believed to be a member of the 
Burseraceae [Canarium commune?) was studied by Hilditch and Stainsby 31 
(the results were published erroneously as referring to the seed fat of 
Sterculia fcetida). The fat had as component acids: palmitic 11*7, stearic 
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39'S, arachidic 1-9, oleic 43*3, and linoleic 3-3 per cent, (mol) and contained 
less than 2 per cent, of fully saturated glycerides. The main components are 
probably mono-oleo-disaturated glycerides about 57, and stearo- or palmito- 
dioleins 41 per cent. ; monoazelao-disaiurated glycerides were isolated in the 
form of sodium salts from the oxidised glycerides in amount corresponding 
to 43 per cent, of mono-oleo-disaturated glycerides in the original fat. 


Seed Fats of Guttiferce and Sapolacece {in which Stearic Acid is frequently the 

Most Prominent Saturated Acid , whilst Palmitic Acid is also present) 

Allanblackia fats (Guttiferae). These are of little technical importance, 
but have been exceptionally useful in the study of glyceride structure, because 
they are built up almost wholly from stearic and oleic acids. It will be 
recalled that it was in the seed fat of A. Stuhlmannii that Heise first demon¬ 
strated in 1897 the presence of oleodistearin in quantity in a natural fat; 
moreover, it has later been possible to isolate this main component almost 
quantitatively in the pure condition, and to show that it is entirely j 3 -oleodi- 
stearin. 

A. Stuhlmannii seed fat (component acids: palmitic 3, stearic 52, oleic 
45 per cent.) has been studied quantitatively by Hilditch and Saletore, 32 
who found it contained only 1*5 per cent, of fully saturated components, and 
that it could be separated by crystallisation from acetone into nearly 70 per 
cent, of a solid glyceride (m.p. 42*5-44°, iod. val. 28*5) and a soluble liquid 
portion of iodine value 56*7 from which no fraction of higher iodine value 
could be obtained by further crystallisation. The main components are 
therefore about 66 per cent, of mono-oleo-glycerides (chiefly oleodistearin) 
and about 33 per cent, of stearo- (with perhaps a little palmito-) diolein. 
The melting point of the main component is that of j8-oleodistearin, and 
that of the azelaodistearin obtained during oxidation of the fat (63-64°) 
was unchanged on admixture with / 3 -azelaodistearin prepared by oxidation 
of synthesised j8-oleodistearin. 

The seed fats of A. floribunda and A. parviflora have component acids, 
and also component glycerides, very closely similar to those of A. Stuhl¬ 
mannii 

Garcinia fats (Guttiferae). These seed fats are also exceptionally rich 
in stearic acid. The seed fat of G. morella, studied by Dhingra, Seth, and 
Speers, 34 had as component acids: myristic 0*3, palmitic 7*2, stearic 42*5, 
arachidic 0*3, oleic 43*6, and linoleic 6*1 per cent, (wt.), and contained 2*7 per 
cent* of fully saturated palmitostearins ; the main portion of the glycerides 
consists of about 45 per cent, of oleo-disaturated glycerides and nearly 50 per 
cent, of dioleo-monosaturated glycerides. Another specimen of this fat was 
examined by Hilditch and Murti 35 and contained as component acids pal¬ 
mitic 1*2, stearic 48*2, oleic 49*7, linoleic 0-9 per cent, (wt.), with 2 per cent, 
fully saturated glycerides (tristearin), about 46 per cent, of oleodistearin 
and about 48 per cent, of stearodiolein. 

The seed fat (kokum butter) of G. indica was found by the latter workers 86 
to contain as component acids : palmitic 2-5, stearic 56-4, oleic 39*4, and 
linoleic 1*7 per cent, (wt.); it had 1*5 per cent, of fully saturated glycerides 
and was composed mainly of about 70 per cent, of oleodistearin and about 
20 per cent, of stearodiolein. 

Pentadesma butyracea seed fat (Guttiferae). Hilditch and Saletore ** 
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give the probable composition of this fat (component acids: palmitic 5-4, 
stearic 46-1, oleic 48-5 per cent, wt.) as 3 per cent, of fully saturated pal- 
mitodistearins and about equal proportions (47-50 per cent.) of oleo- 
disaturated and dioleo-monosaturated glycerides. The monoazelao-glycerides 
obtained on oxidation of the fat consisted largely of monoazelaodistearin, 
m.p. 6i°, connoting the presence of jS-oleodistearin in the fat. 

Shea butter (Butyrospermum Parkii, Sapotaceae). This somewhat 
important seed fat has also been fully examined by the modem methods. 
Hilditch and Saletore 32 found that a specimen (component acids: palmitic 
8-5, stearic 35-9, oleic 49-9, linoleic 5-3 per cent, wt.) only contained 2-3 per 
cent, of fully saturated glycerides and, assuming that triolein was present 
only in negligible proportions, concluded that it contained about 30 per 
cent, of oleo-disaturated glycerides and about 65 per cent, of dioleo-mono¬ 
saturated glycerides.* Green and Hilditch, 17 after applying the acetone 
crystallisation method to another specimen of the fat (component acids: pal¬ 
mitic 57, stearic 40-4, oleic 50-0, linoleic 3-9 per cent, wt.), gave the probable 
approximate composition as stearodi-" oleins ” 45, oleodistearin 35, and 
palmitodi-“ oleins ” 10 per cent., with minor amounts of palmitostearins 
( 4‘5 P er cent.), tri-‘‘ olein ” (4-5 per cent.) and possibly oleopalmitostearin. 
Apart from slightly higher proportions than usual of trisaturated and tri- 
unsaturated components, the fat conformed to the usual " evenly distri¬ 
buted ” type. 

Njatuo tallow, Taban merah fat (Palaquium oblongifolium, Sapotaceae). 

This fat was found by Hilditch and Stainsby 31 to possess component acids : 
myristic 0-2, palmitic 5-9, stearic 54-0, oleic 39-9 per cent, (wt.), and to con¬ 
tain only i-8 per cent, of fully saturated glycerides. Crystallisation from 
acetone yielded nearly 50 per cent, of a crystalline solid, m.p. 42-5-44°, 
evidently ^-oleodistearin, whilst the most soluble fractions did not exceed 
in iodine value that of stearodiolein (57-3). Triolein is therefore not present, 
and the chief component of the fat is about 77 per cent, of oleo-disaturated 
glycerides (mainly ^-oleodistearin), whilst about 21 per cent, of stearo- 
(with a little palmito-) diolein is also present. (Calculation from the molar 
percentages of the component acids (c/. p. 204) suggests the possible presence 
of oleodistearin 60, oleopalmitostearin 17, stearodiolein 19, and palmitodiolein 
2 per cent.) 

Madhuca (Bassia) seed fats (Sapotaceae). Mowrah fat, Illipe butter 
or mee oil, and phulwara butter are seed fats of this genus grown in India 
and the East Indies, and have been usually known to the technologist as 
“ Bassia seed fats ” {vide Chapter IV, p. 159). The components of mowrah 
fat and phulwara butter have been determined by the modem methods, 
employing preliminary partial resolution by crystallisation from acetone. 

Mowrah fat (from M. latifolia ; component acids: palmitic 22-4, stearic 
19-9, oleic 44-3, linoleic 13-4 per cent, wt.) was found by Hilditch and 
Ichaporia 13 to contain 1-2 per cent, of fully saturated dipalmitostearin. 
The main components are palmitodi-" oleins ” 41, stearodi-" oleins ” 30’ 
and " oleo "-palmitostearins 27 per cent. ; there may also be about 1 per 
cent, of “ oleo ’’-dipalmitins or similar small quantities of “ oleo ’’-distearin 

* A similar study of shea butter by Bougault and Schuster (Compt. rend., 
I 93 1 . * 93 1 362) unfortunately led these authors to deduce a composition for its 
mixed glycerides which is quite incompatible with the amounts and kinds of the 
component acids of the fat. 
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and of tri-unsaturated glycerides (oleolinoleins). The composition follows 
closely the prevailing rule in seed fats, and is also simulated by the 
calculation from the component acid percentages described on p. 204. 

Phulwara butter (from M. butyracea ; component acids: palmitic 56-6, 
stearic 3-6, oleic 36-0, linoleic 3-8 per cent, wt.) is remarkable, amongst the 
other Madhuca seed fats or, indeed, those of the Sapotaceae at large, in that 
stearic acid is a very minor component and that the only major component 
acids are oleic and palmitic, the latter in unusually large proportions (the 
highest yet recorded for any seed fat). Bushell and Hilditch i* showed the 
chief glycerides present to be “ oleo ’’-dipalmitins 62, and palmitodi- “ oleins " 
23 per cent.; the fully saturated components (8 per cent., substantially 
tripalmitin) are more abundant than is usual in a seed fat with the observed 
proportions of saturated and unsaturated acids. “ Oleo rt - palmitostearins 
may amount to about 7 per cent, of the fat. This fat is thus somewhat out of 
the common in several respects, but it may be added that triolein is not 
present in detectable quantities. By crystallisation from acetone, 72 per 
cent, of the fat was obtained as a crystalline solid which contained (calculated 
to the original fat) 58 per cent, of oleodipalmitin admixed with 8 per cent, 
of tripalmitin and 6 per cent, of palmitodi-” oleins it may thus prove to be 
a convenient souice for the preparation of a natural oleodipalmitin 

Piqui-a kernel fat (Caryocar villosum). This fat, from a member of the 
family Caryocaraceae, may be mentioned here because, like that of Madhuca 
butyracea , it is unusually rich in palmitic acid, its component acids being 
mynstic 1-4, palmitic 48-4, stearic 0-9, oleic 46-0, and linoleic 3-3 per cent, 
(wt.). According to Hilditch and Rigg, 36 it contains 2-5 per cent, of fully 
saturated glycerides (tripalmitin), and the fat is almost certainly chiefly 
made up of about 50 per cent, of oleodipalmitin with about 40 per cent, of 
palmitodiolein (leaving out of account small amounts of minor components). 

Seed fate of the Sapindaceae. Two of these (from Malayan species of 
the genus Nephehum) were studied by Hilditch and Stainsby si • they are 
of special interest because, in contrast to those with which we’have just 
dealt, they contain two major component saturated acids which are in this 
case stearic and arachidic, instead of palmitic and stearic. 

Pulasan fat (from Nephelium mutabile ; component acids: palmitic 3-0 
stearic 31-0, arachidic 22-3, oleic 437 per cent, wt.) contains about 63 per 
cent, of oleo-disa.tura.ted glycerides (including apparently both oleostearo- 
arachidin and oleodistearin) and about 35 per cent, of dioleo-saturated 
giycendes with oniy i- 5 per cent, of fully saturated glycerides and no 
detectable triolein. Direct crystallisation of the fat from acetone yielded 
48 per cent, of a sohd (iodine value 29-0, equivalent 300-5) which was 
evidently a mixture of oleostearoarachidin and oleodistearin. The com¬ 
position of the mixed glycerides suggested by the calculation from component 
acid percentages (described on p. 204) would be stearodiolein 22, arachidodi- 
olem 13, oleostearoaracliidin 47, and oleodistearin 16 per cent. 

Rambutan tallow (from N. lappaceum ; component acids: palmitic 2-0 
steanc 13-8, arachidic 347, oleic _ 4 5'3, eicosenoic (?) 4-2 per cent, wt.) com 

ara^hiHi' 0U i ofoleo ' dlsaturated glycerides (probably oleostearo- 

SiSS 7 7 me ,° leodiarachid i n ) and about 55 per cent, of dioleo- 
saturated glycerides (stearo- or arachido-diolein and probably some oleo- 

eicoseno-saturated glycerides). Only 1 - 4 per cent, of fully saturated glycer¬ 
ides are present, and triolein is absent. 8 y 
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The purest azelao-disaturated glycerides isolated by crystallisation from 

the oxidation products of the fat had an equivalent of 835*0 and melted at 
65*5° (azelaostearoarachidin 822, azelaodiarachidin 850) ; direct crystallisa¬ 
tion of the fat from acetone yielded 25 per cent, of a solid (m.p. 46°, iod. val. 
27*4, equivalent 309*4) which evidently contained both oleodiarachidin and 
oleostearoarachidin. 

The " calculated ” composition from the component acid percentages 
(cf. p. 204) suggests the following likely composition for the mixed glycerides : 
stearodi-" olein ” 18, arachidodi-" olein ” 36, oleostearoarachidin 29, 
oleodiarachidin 15 per cent. 

Other seed fats in this group. Two further seed fats in this category 
have been studied, with results which are of specific interest as regards the 
general problem of glyceride structure. 

Neem oil (from Azadirachta indie a, Meliacese; component acids : palmitic 
14*9, stearic 14*4, arachidic 1*3, oleic 61*9, linoleic 7*5 per cent, wt.) is a case 
of a fat in which, whilst palmitic and stearic acids are present in about equal 
amounts, the total saturated acids form somewhat less than a third of the 
total fatty acids. It has been examined by Hilditch and Murti 37 by the 
acetone-crystallisation procedure and found to contain approximately the 
following glycerides : stearodi-" olein ” 34, palmitodi-" olein ” 33, tri- 
“ olein ” 19, “ oleo ’'-palmitostearin 12 per cent., with about 1*5 per cent, 
of “ oleo ”-dipalmitin and about 0*5 per cent, of palmitodistearin. Di- 
“ oleo glycerides thus form about two-thirds of the fat, although the 
composition of the mixed acids would permit their maximum amount to 
reach about 90 per cent, of the whole fat. There is, however, nearly 20 per 
cent, of tri-unsaturated C 18 glycerides present, these being quite probably 
linoleodioleins for the most part, and representing mixed glycerides produced 
from the two unsaturated acids alone. 

The seed fat of Hodgsonia capniocarfta (Cucurbitacese) is interesting 
because it contains about equal proportions of saturated and unsaturated 
acids, whilst the latter in turn consist of nearly equal amounts of oleic and 
linoleic acids. As already pointed out on p. 199, this has the consequence 
that the mono-unsaturated as well as the di-unsaturated glycerides are found 
to contain both oleic and linoleic acids in corresponding proportions, whereas 
when linoleic is a minor, and oleic a major, component acid, the former is 
almost wholly present in the di-unsaturated glycerides alone. A further 
consequence is shown in the component glycerides present, as determined by 
Hilditch, Meara, and Pedelty 18 by study of the fractions obtained by crystal¬ 
lisation of the fat from acetone : “ oleo "-dipalmitins 33, “ oleo ”-palmito- 
stearins 27, paJmitodi-" oleins ” 24, and tri-“ oleins ”13 per cent. The fat 
thus differs from others of similar general fatty acid composition (in which 
linoleic acid is a minor component) in its content of tri-unsaturated glycerides. 
These are almost certainly mixed oleo-linoleins, and the specific mixture of 
glycerides encountered in this fat is the consequence of the combination of 
four major component adds (palmitic, stearic, oleic, and linoleic) into mixed 
triglycerides, whereas in other cases only the three acids, palmitic, stearic, 
and oleic, have been major components. Correspondingly, the simple 
“ calculation ” based upon distribution of the one unsaturated acid (oleic) 
between two saturated acids fails in this case to reproduce the observed 
composition of the fat. 

Some general points raised by the study of .fins - category ^ fats. 
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We may pause at this point to consider some general features revealed in 
the course of the examination of this group of fats, in which, owing to the 
ratio of saturated to unsaturated acids being in the region of 1-1-5 to 1, the 
operation of " even distribution ” is extremely well marked and also, fre¬ 
quently, the fats contain unusually large proportions of one or other , indi¬ 
vidual mixed triglyceride. These features are (i) the apparent occurrence 
of a selected glyceride configuration amongst components of quite a number 
of the fats which have been investigated and (ii) certain regularities in the 
component acids of the small proportions of fully saturated glycerides which 
occur in the fats of this group. 

Configuration of natural mixed triglycerides. It is probably slightly 
premature to go into this subject in any detail, because there are indications 
that within the next few years more definite progress will have been made in 
this interesting field than has hitherto been possible. The physical properties 
of individual mixed triglycerides of definite configuration have hitherto 
been somewhat uncertain, but progress is becoming more rapid in this 
direction, especially as regards data on melting and transition points, and 
on X-ray spectra. Moreover, although it still remains exceptional for an 
individual constituent of a fat to be isolable by crystallisation processes, the 
wider range of fats studied enables fats of suitably simple composition to be 
more freely selected for investigations of this kind, whilst conversion of 
mixed oleo-glycerides into the corresponding stearo-glycerides by catalytic 
hydrogenation is also becoming a useful aid to research on the configuration 
of mixed saturated-unsaturated glycerides. 

In the meantime, it is desirable to give a brief summary of the present 
position, which distinctly suggests the possibility that mixed glycerides, 
such as, for instance, oleodistearin or palmitodiolein, may only occur in 
natural fats in one particular configuration. 

The most clear-cut case in the seed fats so far is oleodistearin. As 
mentioned on p. 212, it is almost certain that this glyceride, as it occurs to 
the extent of about two-thirds of the seed fat of Allanblackia Stuhlmannii, 
is entirely /Toleo-aa'-distearin, m.p. 42*5-44°. It is certainly suggestive 
that the same (jS-) oleodistearin has been isolated from kokum butter, 88 
cacao butter, 89 Borneo tallow, 40 Njatuo tallow, 81 and Garcinia seed fats. 85 
Further, the jS-palmitodistearin obtained by Hilditch and Stainsby 12 by hydro¬ 
genation of the oleopalmitostearin concentrates from cacao butter indicates 
that the latter glyceride is largely, if not wholly, /Tpalmito-oleostearin. 

Again, there are indications that palmitodiolein, a very common con¬ 
stituent in many fats, also has the symmetrical configuration of /Lpalmitodi- 
olein, for / 3 -palmitodistearin, which melts at 67°, has been identified in each 
instance so far when the palmitodiolein concentrates from a fat have been 
hydrogenated, the isomeric a-palmitodistearin of melting point 64-5° not 
having been observed. This statement seems to apply to the palmitodioleins 
of olive and cottonseed oils (although here the evidence is perhaps not yet 
completely conclusive), and also to that in pig depot fat, to be considered in 
Chapter VII (p. 247). 

Banks, Dean, and Hilditch 41 believe that, although both forms of the 
respective mixed glycerides may be present, ^-palmitodiolein and £-oleodi- 
palmitin predominate in palm oil {of. p. 224). On the other hand, Hilditch 
and Paul 42 conclude that both a- and j8-oleo-(linoleo-) dierucins and a- and 
P-erucodi-oleins or -linoleins are present in rape oil. 
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TABLE 5. COMPONENT ACIDS (WTS. PER CENT.) 


Family 

Clupeidae 


Species 


Herring 43 
(i Clupea harengus) 


Habitat 

North Sea 
("April 1937 

June 1937 

June 1937 

July 1937 

October 1937 

[ October 1937 * 


Oil in “ Unsaponifi- 
Flesh able Matter ” 
(Per in Oil 
Cent.), (Per Cent.) 

8-2 2-3 


10*7 

15*7 

20*7 

18*8 

12*0 


? 

1*2 

? 

1*0 

1*2 


>» 

s» 

Sprat 37 North Sea 

(Clupea sprattus) 

Pilchard 44 Pacific 

(Sardinops ccerulea) 

12 

1 


Japanese sardine 46 Japan Seas 

(Clupanodon melanostica) 

10-18 

0*5-1 *5 


Menhaden 45 N. Atlantic 

(Alosa menhaden) 

10-16 

0*6-1 *6 

Salmonidas 

t Salmon « f (male) SC ° tland 

13*9 

0*8 

{Salmo salar) \ (fcma]e) ^ 

13*2 

0*9 

»» 

t Sea trout 23 „ 

(Salmo trutta) 

5-10 

1*2 

5 J 

t Brown trout 23 „ 

(Salmo trutta ) 

7 

3*3 

Scombridse 

Tunny 40 North Sea 

(Thynnus thynnus) 

23 

0*7 

Pluronectidae 

Halibut 23 „ ,, 

(Hippoglossus vulgarus) 

4-7 

1*3 


Turbot 23 „ „ 

(Rhombus maximus) 

4 

2*1 

Petromyzonidae 

(Cyclostomata) 

f Lampem 23 R. Severn 

(Petromyzonfluviatilis) (tidal) 

8*5 

2*3 


* This specimen had recently spawned. 


t See also below, p. 41. 
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The matter is one of distinct interest, and may in due season prove of 
some importance in considering the biosynthesis of natural fats in plant or 
animal. The evidence is however at present insufficient to permit more than 
a brief statement of the facts as they appear at the moment, coupled with 
the assurance that the configurational aspect of natural mixed glycerides— 
in any case a difficult problem to attack—is likely to receive more attention 
in the near future. 

The small fully saturated glyceride contents of the fats dealt with on 
pp. 209 - 215 . It may be pointed out, before discussing their compositions, 
that the minimal quantities of fully saturated components found in seed fats 
in which the ratio of saturated to unsaturated acids is approaching 2:1 
is not, from one point of view, wholly in accordance with “ even distribu¬ 
tion ” of all the fatty acids throughout the glycerol molecules. It certainly 
argues extremely even partition of the unsaturated and saturated acids, 
considered in these two groups ; but, in the cases which have just been 
discussed, where very frequently we encounter two different saturated acids 
(e.g. palmitic and stearic) and oleic acid all present in comparable propor¬ 
tions, it might be thought that complete even distribution should demand the 
presence of rather more than the observed small proportions of palmito- 
stearins in addition to the palmito-oleins and stearo-oleins which are, in fact, 
usually present in quantity. In the particular group of fats which we are 
discussing, therefore, the avoidance of any marked quantity of fully saturated 
components (in other words, the almost complete association of oleic with 
saturated acids so as to produce glycerides in which, almost exclusively, 
oleic and saturated acyl groups are simultaneously present) is from one 
standpoint rather the “ even distribution ” of unsaturated with saturated 
acids than “ even distribution " of the whole of the major component acids 
concerned. On the other hand, it must be remembered that in this group of 
fats oleic acid always forms 40 per cent, or more of the total acids; this 
prominence as a major component acid involves, on the principles of “ even 
distribution," the consequence that nearly all the triglyceride molecules will 
contain at least one oleo-group—in other words, few triglyceride molecules 
will include three saturated acyl radicals. 

The component acids of the fully saturated glycerides present in small 
proportions in the fats discussed on pp. 209 - 215 . It was pointed out 
(p. 206) that, when the proportion of oleic acid, and therefore of oieo- 
glycerides, in a fat is small (e.g. the Palmae seed fats, nutmeg butter, dika 
fats), the component acids of the fully saturated, major portion of the fat are 
present in much the same proportions as in the whole fat. In cases where 
the ratio of saturated to unsaturated acids in the whole fat falls within the 
range of 1-1.7 :1, on the other hand, there is, more often than not, a marked 
tendency for the saturated acid of lower molecular weight to concentrate in 
the small amounts of fully saturated components present in such fats. The 
reason for this is at present obscure, and this state of affairs does not hold in 
every case ; but it is sufficiently usual to deserve notice here, and is illus¬ 
trated by the data collected in Table 74. 

A seeming analogy might be drawn between these general characteristics 
of seed fat fully saturated glycerides and of the relative degrees of saturation 
of the acids present in fats of aquatic animals. In the latter category, it is 
well recognised that the acids of lower molecular weight (i.e. of the C 14 and 
G 16 series) are the most saturated; the ratio of saturated to unsaturated 
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acids in each group declines sharply on ascending the series from C 14 to C 22 
(indeed it is unusual to find more than traces of the saturated C 2 o or C 22 
acids). Again, sperm head oil and porpoise head oil (Chapter VII, p. 232), 
which contain unusually large amounts of lower saturated acids, have fully 
saturated components in which these acids are definitely concentrated. It 
is possible to account for these phenomena in the aquatic animal fats, by 
considerations of hydrogenation or saturation processes in the animal tissues 
(for which there is now considerable evidence) ; but at present it seems 
unlikely that a similar mechanism is operative in seed fat metabolism. 


TABLE 74. COMPARISON OF THE (MOLAR) COMPOSITION OF THE 
SATURATED ACIDS IN THE WHOLE FAT AND THE FULLY SATURATED 
COMPONENTS OF SEED FATS CONTAINING 1-1*7 MOLS. SATURATED 
ACID PER MOL. UNSATURATED ACID 


Seed Fat Percentage Composition Fully Saturated 

of Saturated Acids Components 

in the Whole Fat Per Cent. Saturated Acids 


Borneo tallow 

C u 

2 

C 16 

35 

Qls 

63 

c 20 

(Mol.) 

4*5 

Present 
(Per Cent.) 
Qe Ql 8 C 20 

57 43 — 

»» ♦» 

Njatno tallow 

— 

31 

67 

2 

5*1 

56 

44 — 

— 

10 

90 

— 

1*8 

13 

87 — 

Cacao butter 

— 

41 

59 

— 

2*5 

66 

34 — 

Allanblackia Stuhlmannii 

— 

6 

94 

— 

1*5 

32 

68 — 

Pentadesma butyracea 

— 

10 

90 

— 

3*0 

25 

75 — 

Garcinia morella 

1 

14 

84 

1 

2*7 

39 

61 — 

„ indica 

— 

5 

95 

—. 

1*5 

33 

67 — 

Canarium commune (?) 

— 

22 

75 

3 

1*8 

17 

83 — 

Pulasan fat 

— 

5 

55 

40 

1*5 

— 

81 19 

Rambutan tallow 

— 

4 

27 

69 

1*4 

— 

41 59 

Shea butter 

— 

12 

88 

— 

4*5 

55 

45 — 

55 55 

Mowrah fat 

1 

19 

80 

— 

2*5 

50 

50 — 

— 

53 

47 

— 

1*2 

67 

33 — 

Neem oil 

— 

49 

47 

4 

0*6 

33 

67 — 

Hodgsonia capniocarpa 

1 

78 

20 

1 

2*7 

92 

8 — 


(c) Seed Fats in which Unsaturated Acids Predominate (Liquid Seed 

Fats) 

From the nature of the case, it has not yet been possible to apply the 
direct quantitative method to the very important group of liquid seed fats ; 
but a good deal of information has been obtained by indirect methods, to 
which general reference has already been made in the preceding chapter 
(pp. 184-186) and in the earlier part of the present chapter (pp. 193-198). 
Whilst our knowledge of the individual components of liquid fats such as 
linseed or soya bean oils and many others is therefore at present less definite 
than in the case of most of the solid seed fats, details will be given below of 
such data as we possess at present for some of the more important seed fatty 
oils. 

In most of these cases it would be possible to apply the method of calcula¬ 
tion from the percentages of component acids (described on p. 204) which 
appears to give at all events approximate accordance with the contents of 
the main component glycerides of solid fats revealed by experimental 
analysis; by this means one might suggest the proportions of the chief 
components of many liquid seed fats, referred to the three categories of 
oleic, linoleic, and saturated acids (the latter being usually mainly palmitic) . 
It is doubtful at present, however, how far this method of calculation is 
more than an ad hoc procedure which has merely been shown to apply to the 
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the order of treatment is from the less unsaturated (“ non-drying "') oil 
to the most unsaturated of the “ drying "" oils. 

Teaseed oil. This is very similar to the fruit-coat olive oil in its com¬ 
ponent acids (palmitic y-6, oleic 833, linoleic 7-4 per cent., with fractional 
percentages of myristic, stearic, and arachidic acids). It contains only 
traces of fully saturated components, whilst its content of tri-C 18 glycerides 
is close to the minimum possible. 6 ’ ? Jt therefore consists of about 70 per 
cent, of tri-unsaturared glycerides (probably about 50 per cent, triolein and 
20 per cent, dioleo-linoleins), the remainder being almost wholly mono- 
palnutodi-" oleins ” with subordinate amounts of other monosaturated-di- 
" oleins "" and of dipalmito-" olein/" 

Groundnut oil. The component acids are usually oleic ca. 55-60 
linoleic ca. 20-25, palmitic ca. 7-8, and stearic, arachidic, behenic, and hg- 
noceric acids amounting together to about 10 per cent. Containing 
negligible proportions of fully saturated components, it was shown by the 
progressive hydrogenation method 8 to include 56-57 per cent, (almost the 
minimum possible quantity) of tri-C 18 glycerides ; it is likely that these are 
almost entirely oleo-linoleins (except for about 10 per cent, of stearodi- 
oleins *), and that triolein is not present in any great amount. The 
remainder of the fat must consist almost wholly of monosaturated (palmito-, 
stearo-, arachido-, etc.) di-unsaturated (oleo- or linoleo-) glycerides. 

Rape oil. . The component acids include 40-50 per cent, of erucic, the 
remainder being a mixture of oleic and linoleic acids with very small propor- 
tions (3-4 per cent, in all) of palmitic and higher saturated acids. From 
crystallisation studies of the completely hydrogenated oil, Amberger 43 
deduced the absence of triolein or trierucin, and the probable presence of 
considerable amounts of oleodierucin. Hilditch and H. Paul, 43 a s a result ‘ 
of examination of the oil by progressive hydrogenation, confirmed and 
extended Amberger"s work, and concluded that, apart from about 6 per cent, 
of mixed pahnito-oleo- (or linoleo-) erucins, the rape oil investigated con¬ 
tained about 50 per cent, of di-C 18 -erucin and about 44 per cent, of mono- 
C 18 -dierucin (the C 18 acid being either oleic or linoleic) ; they considered 
that both a- and oleo ""-dierucins and a- and /3-erucodi~“ oleins "" were 
probably present. 

Cottonseed oil (component acids : myristic 3, palmitic 20, stearic 1, 
arachidic 1, oleic 30, linoleic 45 per cent. wt.). Hilditch and Lea 1 showed 
m 1927 that, in spite of the presence of 25 per cent, of saturated acids in the 
total acids, less than 1 per cent, of fully saturated glycerides occurred in 
cottonseed oil. By crystallisation of the completely hydrogenated oil, 6 and 
later as the result of progressive hydrogenation of the oil/ it was established 
that the tri-C 18 glyceride content was only 25 per cent., a figure which indi¬ 
cates that practically the whole of the saturated acids are in the form of 
monopalmitodi-unsaturated glycerides (or other monosaturated glycerides). 
Triolein is most unlikely to be present, and cottonseed oil probably consists 
of about 25 per cent, of oleolinoleins, about 70 per cent, of palmitodi- 
oleins, and about 5 per cent, of other monosaturated-di-" oleins/" 
Palmito-oleo-linolein is probably the major component glyceride of cotton- 


Groundnut oil contains 3-4 per cent, of stearic acid, equivalent to 9-12 per 
stear . od l: oleins A (In Table 75, stearic was included with palmitic 
^ simplicity of calculation, and the stearodi-“ oleins ” therefore appear 
with the other monosaturated di-“ oleins " in that table.) 
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Compared with other marine fish fats, the: trnmy fats in Table £ j exh|bit 

tt h 6 f ^;Sic m ^n S Se^ 

somewhat lower than usual in the C 18 , C 20 , and C 22 ac > P,, r 

531 proportions (perhaps I-* per 

nr higher series (included in Table 12 with the C 22 acids). ine runny 
nomfhy spends considerable periods in relatively warm water and moreover 
Ts Sable for having a body temperature some 3 ° higher than that of the 
water "Lovem 40 suggests that there may be some correlation between 
These factor and, in particular, draws attention to progressive relationships 
ScerSble between Hie total content of saturated acids, ^ " = t of 
stearic acid, and the degree of average unsaturation of the unsaturated C 18 
acids in the fats from various parts of the tunny (Table 13). 


TABLE 13. 
DEGREE 

Depot 

Pyloric caeca 

Heart 

Flesh 

Spleen 

Liver 


RELATION BETWEEN STEARIC ACID 
OF UNSATURATION OF C ls ACIDS IN 


.Total Saturated 
Acid (Per Cent.) 
24*5 
28 
26*3 
28 
26*8 


Stearic (Per Cent.) 

2*7 

3 

3*5 

7 

8*9 


CONTENT AND 
TUNNY FATS 

Degree of Unsatura¬ 
tion of Ci 8 Acids 
-3*7 
-3*4 
-3*2 
-3*1 
- 2*8 


The fat of the pyloric caeca, which is likely to be largely directly ingested 
fat (in which stearic acid would form at most i per cent, of the total acids), 
is lowest in total saturated acids and in stearic acid content The other 
four fats contain 27-28 per cent, of total saturated acids (much above the 
usual value, 15-20 per cent., for marine fish), and this is made up, partly by 
stearic acid, but mainly by a higher palmitic acid percentage than usual 
(18-25 per cent, as compared with the usual 8-16 per cent.). The total 
C, „ acid percentage (21-29 per cent.) is of the same order as that m most fish 
fats, so that it is reasonable to conclude that the high palmitic acid contents 
are at the expense of the hexadecenoic acid contents. In other words, as 
Lovern has emphasised, saturation (hydrogenation) processes seem to be 
operative in both the Ci 6 and C 18 acids of the tunny fats. He has also drawn 
attention to the fact that the highest stearic acid content and lowest degree of 
nnsa turation of the C 18 acids appear in the liver fat; so that the tunny pro¬ 
vides another example in which the liver fat is definitely less unsaturated 
than the body fats. (The liver and body fats of the conger eel. Table 9, 
and those of halibut and turbot. Tables 4 and 5, are other, and even better, 
examples in which the degree of average unsaturation and/or the actual 
contents of unsaturated C 20 and C 22 acids are markedly lower in the respective 
liver fats than in the body fats.) 

Groper liver and head oils. The New Zealand groper, Polyprion 
oxygeneios, contains fat deposits in the liver, head, and body of the fish; 
according to Johnson 52 a considerable proportion of the total fat is con¬ 
centrated in the body, whilst Shorland and Hilditch 38 state that the amount 
in the head is about four times that in the liver, which is therefore m this 
case a secondary depot for fat. The latter authors have examined groper 
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seed oil, and there is some evidence to suggest that the palmitic radical 
occupies exclusively the ^-position in the triglyceride molecule. 

Sesame oil (component acids : palmitic 9, stearic 4, arachidic 1, oleic 46, 
linoleic 40 P er cent. wt.). Progressive hydrogenation studies 8 show that 
the oil (which contains little or no fully saturated components) has only 
69 per cent, of tri-C 18 glycerides. The saturated acids must therefore, as in 
the previous instances, be present almost wholly as monosaturated (mainly 
palmito- or stearo-) di- oleins/' and over two-thirds of the fat will consist of 
mixed oleo-linoleins. 

Soya bean oil. From the presence of only 75 per cent, of tristearin in 
the completely hydrogenated oil, 6 it appears that the saturated acids are 
here also present as monopalmito- or monostearo-di-unsaturated glycerides ; 
with a mixture of about 25 per cent, oleic, 55 per cent, linoleic and 2-3 per 
cent, linolenic acids in the unsaturated acids, it may be considered very 
unlikely that any significant proportions of either of the simple triglycerides 
trilmolein or triolein should be present. Examination of the bromo- 
additive products of the glycerides of soya bean oil by Suzuki and 
Yokoyama 44 and by Hashi 45 revealed no indication of either of the simple 
tri-unsaturated glycerides, but indicated the presence of a number of mixed 
glycerides such as oleodilinolein, dioleolinolein, oleolinoleo-linolenin, and 
linoleo-linolenins. 

Linseed oil. The component glycerides of this important oil have not 
yet been satisfactorily determined on a quantitative basis. The content of 
tri-Cig glycerides (83 per cent., determined as tristearin in the completely 
hydrogenated fat ®) is not much greater than the minimum possible (81 per 
cent.), and it may be accepted therefore that the 10 per cent, of saturated 
acids are substantially all in combination as monosaturated-diunsaturated 
glycerides. Much the same will probably apply to oleic acid, present in 
similar proportions ; linoleic and linolenic acids each form about 40 per cent, 
of the linseed oil acids. A rough estimate of the probable composition of the 
oil is therefore that about 40 per cent, of it will consist of mixed linoleo- 
linolenins, the remaining 60 per cent, of triglycerides containing, for the 
most part, one saturated or one oleic group and two polyethenoid acyl 
radicals (which may be either linoleic or linolenic). The circumstance that 
very few of the triglyceride molecules will contain less than two di- or 
tri-ethenoid acyl groups doubtless contributes to the excellent " drying " 
properties of linseed oil films. 

Qualitative information obtained by crystallisation of the bromo-adducts 
of linseed oil glycerides by Eibner 4 and his colleagues enabled these workers 
to identify two linoleodilinolenins and an oleodilinolenin in linseed oils 
from India, Riga, and Argentina; whilst Suzuki and Yokoyama, 46 using 
similar methods, have reported the presence in linseed oil of two linoleodi- 
Imolenins, a dilinoleo-monolinolenin, and an oleodilinolein. 

Other unsaturated seed fats. A specimen of chaulmoogra oil (component 
acids : hydnocarpic 59 and chaulmoogric 40 per cent.) was fractionally 
crystallised after complete hydrogenation by Bomer and Engel, 47 who were 
able to separate the hydrogenated product into 79 per cent, of dihydro- 
chaulmoogro-di-dihydrohydnocaipin and 13 per cent, of dihydrohydnocarpo- 
di-dihydrochaulmoogrin ; these figures accord well with complete partition 
of the two acids in the form of “ evenly distributed " mixed glycerides. 

Tung oil and oiticica oil , the component acids of which contain respec- 
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tively about 95 per cent, of a-elseostearic acid and about 78 per cent, of 
a-licanlc (keto-elasostearic) acid, were converted into their crystalline 
;; P ’’-isomerides by Morrell and Davis. 11 They found that the crystalline 
“ /8-elaeostearin ” from tung oil was almost pure tri-jS-elseostearin, whereas 
the “ /?-licanin ” from oiticica oil contained but little tri-/ 3 -keto-elaeostearin, 
and was mainly a mixture of glycerides in which two keto-eheostearic groups 
were associated with one saturated, or non-conjugated unsaturated, acyl 
group. These observations indicate that the glycerides of these two oils 
are assembled on the same general principles as those of the great majority of 
the seed fats which have been dealt with in this chapter. 

FRUIT-COAT FATS 

It was shown in Chapter IV (p. 115) that the outstanding characteristic 
of fruit-coat fats is that their major component acids are confined to palmitic, 
oleic, and linoleic acids, irrespective of the component acids of the corre¬ 
sponding seed fats or of the botanical families to which the parent plants 
belong. The data in Table 62 and Fig. 2 of this chapter (pp. igo, 191) indicate 
that, so far as content of fully saturated glycerides (in these cases always 
substantially tripalmitin) is concerned, some fruit-coat fats follow the same 
course as almost all seed fats, i.e. fully saturated glycerides only appear in 
excess of the proportions of saturated acid required to associate with 
unsaturated acids (ca. 1-5 :1) in the form of mixed saturated-unsaturated 
triglycerides. This holds for Stillingia tallow, piqui-a pericarp fat, and the 
fruit-coat fat of an unidentified species (probably Java almond). 

On the other hand, the fruit-coat fats which happened first to be studied 

by the oxidation method—palm oil, olive oil, laurel berry pericarp fat_ 

show definitely higher (albeit still small) contents of fully saturated com¬ 
ponents than would be expected according to the usual generalisation. This 
led at first to the belief that the mixed glycerides of fruit-coat fats were 
constituted, essentially differently from those typified by the seed fats. 
Subsequently, not only were the above-mentioned instances of conformity 
with the usual habit encountered, but study of the mixed saturated-un¬ 
saturated glycerides of olive and palm oils showed that, apart from the 
observed somewhat abnormal proportions of tripalmitin, the whole of each of 
these fats was assembled on the usual, “ evenly distributed ” lines. Whilst 
therefore, as pointed out on p. 192, it is hardly possible to say at- present 
whether the strictly “ evenly distributed ” type, or the slightly abnormal 
type- ^ fruit-coat fat is the more common in this group, it may perhaps be 
suggested that the occasional presence in a fruit-coat fat of more tripalmitin 
than would be expected may be somewhat analogous to the production, 
in certain seed fats, of small quantities of saturated components in which 
palmitic acid is frequently concentrated to a greater extent than in the 
saturated acids of the bulk of the fats in question. 

Some account will now be given of the few instances of fruit-coat fats, 
the glyceride structure of which has been investigated in detail. 

Sumach berry fat. The fat present in the exterior of berries of Rhus 
species is technically called " Japan wax,” owing to its hardness, which is 
due to the presence of much tripalmitin. It is a mixture of glycerides of 
the following component acids (Tsujimoto 48 ) : palmitic 77, stearic 5, oleic 
12, and saturated dicarboxylic acids of the C 22 and C 23 series, 5-6 per cent. 

( The high content of tripalmitin is a consequence of its fatty acid 
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composition, whilst the long-chain dicarboxylic acid components confer 
certain specific physical properties on the fat. 

SWlingia tallow* This is a fatty deposit on the pericarp of the seeds of 
S. sebifera, the seeds containing a liquid fat rich in linoleic and oleic glycerides. 
Hilditch and Priestman 49 examined two specimens of Stillingia tallow with 
the following results : 

(a) United States {Florida) plantation fat: Component fatty acids: lauric (?) 
1*2, myristic 2*9, palmitic 63*1, stearic 3*2, oleic 29*6 per cent. (wt.). Fully 
saturated glycerides, 27*6 per cent, (wt.) ; (component acids : myristic 7*2, 
palmitic 83*0, and stearic 9*8 per cent. wt.). 

The fully saturated glyceride content indicated that the fat must have 
contained between 61 and 66*5 per cent, of mono-oleo-disaturated glycerides, 
whilst monoazelaodipalmitins equivalent to a content of over 41 per cent, 
of oleodipalmitin in the original fat were isolated from the acidic products of 
oxidation by crystallisation. 

(b) Chinese native fat: Component fatty acids : lauric (?) 2*5, myristic 
3*6, palmitic 57*6, stearic i*8, oleic 34*5 per cent, (wt.) ; fully saturated 
glycerides, 23*6 per cent. (wt). 

The result of these experiments is thus to indicate that the greater part 
(over 60 per cent.) of Stillingia tallow is composed of mono-oleo-disaturated 
glycerides, whilst fully saturated glycerides are present to the extent of 
about 25 per cent, or more. Since palmitic acid forms nearly 90 per cent, 
of the saturated fatty acids, these respective classes of glycerides must 
consist mainly of oleodipalmitins and tripalmitin. 

Klimont 50 had concluded many years earlier, as a result of fractional 
crystallisation of the fat itself, that oleodipalmitin, m.p. 37 0 , was an important 
component. It appears probable, from the melting point of the natural 
oleodipalmitin, that only the ^-oleodipalmitin is present and that selective 
configuration of the glyceride occurs in this, as in some seed, fats. 

Palm oils. Most of those who make technical use of the red palm oils 
of Elceis guineensis have long since realised that the statement—still occasion- 
ally found in the literature—that these oils contain tripalmitin in abundance 
is far from the truth. Nevertheless, they contain more of this simple tri¬ 
glyceride than would be expected from their fatty acid composition, if the 
palm oil glycerides were entirely of the “ evenly distributed *' type which is 
so characteristic of seed fats (and of some fruit-coat fats). From crystallisa- 
tion of a palm oil and of the same oil after it had been hydrogenated, Brash 51 
concluded that there was about 10 per cent, of tripalmitin present, and also, 
probably, about the same proportion of triolein. Hilditch and (Miss) E. E. 
Jones 52 isolated and examined the fully saturated glycerides from Belgian 
Congo and Malaya plantation oils and from Cameroons and Drewin (Ivory 
Coast) native oils with the following results : 

Component Acids of the Oil 
Myr- Pal- Stearic Oleic Lin- 

' ISTIC MITIC.' . ■ OLEIC 

Per Per Per Per Per 
^■ Cent. Cent. Gent. Cent. Cent. 

Belgian Congo 1*2 43*0 4*4 40-2 11*2 

Malaya 2*5 40-8 3-6 45*2 7*9 

Cameroons 1*4 40*1 5*5 42*7 10*3 

Drewin 1*4 32*7 7*5 51*7 6*7 


Fully Saturated 
Glycerides 
Component Acids 
.Myr-.. Pal- Stearic 
■ istic : ' .Mrnc 

Per Per Per Per 

Cent. Cent. Gent. Cent. 

9*9 3 86 11 

9*1 5 90 5 

7*9 7 81 12 

7*0 
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The amount (7-10 per cent.) of fully saturated components varies accord¬ 
ing to the ratio of saturated to unsaturated acids in the fat as a whole ; 
70-S0 per cent, of the fully saturated glycerides consists of tripalmitin. The 
results indicate the following limits for other classes of mixed glycerides : 
" oleo’’-disaturated 30-60, di- “ oleo ” -monosaturated 60-0, and tri-“ olein ” 
0-30 per cent., and it was concluded that the greater part of palm oils 
consists of “ oleo "-dipalmitins and palmitodi-“ oleins.” 

Steger and van Loon 53 found only 2 per cent, of fully saturated glycerides 
(m.p. 54-55 0 —impure tripalmitin and/or palmitostearins) in a Sumatra 
plantation palm oil of the “ Buitenzorg ” variety, the component acids of 
•which were myristic 1-5, palmitic 42-9, stearic 47, oleic 39-8, and linoleic 
xi‘3 per cent. (wt.). 

Subsequently, Banks, Dean, and Hilditch *1 determined the tristearin 
content of completely hydrogenated palm oils, and also studied their pro¬ 
gressive hydrogenation in the cases of a Belgian Congo- plantation oil and a 
Cape Palmas native oil (component acids, respectively : myristic 1-3, i-6; 
palmitic 4 I '4> 3 2 '3 stearic 4-7, 5-5 ; oleic 42-9, 52-4 ; linoleic 9-7, 8-2 per 
cent. wt.). They reached the following estimates for the chief component 
glycerides of the two palm oils : 


Component Glycerides Belgian Congo 

Plantation Oil 
Per Cent. (Mol). 

Fully saturated 5.5 

(including tripalmitin ca. 5*5 

“ Oleo ’’-dipalmitins 29*5 

Palmitodi-“ oleins ” (together with any “ oleo 58 

palmitostearin) 

T ri-C 18 glycerides (tri-“ oleins ” or stearodi- 6 

“ oleins ”) 


Cape Palmas 
Native Oil 
Per Cent. (Mol.) 
3*5 
ca. 2 ) 

16*5 

66 

14 


It is suggested that both a- and /Tpalmitodi-C 18 glycerides and both 
a “/Lmono-C 18 -dipalmitins are present in palm oil, but that the respective 
form s predominate. The evidence afforded on this point by study of 
progressive hydrogenation is not, however, very satisfactory ; investigation 
of palm oils after preliminary resolution into mainly mono-oleo- and mainly 
di-oleo-giycerides by crystalhsation from acetone is desirable to.extend our 
knowledge of the palm oil glycerides. In the meantime, it is suggested that 
the components of plantation palm oils (and also of native oils of Lagos, 
Bonny Old Calabar, Nigeria, Cameroons, etc., which possess much the same 
mixture of component acids) are probably not far from the following : 
fully saturated 7 per cent, (mainly tripalmitin with 1-2 per cent, dipalmito- 
stearin) ;■ " oleo "-dipalmitins 29 ; " oleo "-stearopalmitins 6 ; palmitodi- 
. oleins ” 52 ; stearodi-'" oleins ” 6 per cent. 

The semi-sohd nature of palm oil at ordinary European temperatures is 
due to the presence of solid mono-" oleo "-glycerides (with the small amount 
of fully saturated components) dispersed through the 55-60 per cent, or 
thereabouts of palmitodi-" oleins ” (mainly still liquid at this temperature) . 

Piqui-a pericarp fat. The fruit-coat fat of Cavyocctr villoswn is interesting 
because its fatty acids closely resemble those of palm oils, namely : myristic 
i*5, palmitic 41*2, stearic 0*8, oleic 53*9, linoleic 2*6 per cent. (wt.). Hilditch 
and Bigg 36 found that it only contained 2 per cent, of fully saturated 
components (tripalmitin), thus differing somewhat from palm oils of similar 
fatty acid composition. No tristearin was detected in the completely 
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hydrogenated fat and the components of the fat (in addition to 2 per cent, of 

tripalmitin) are therefore 42 per cent, of oleodipalmitins and 56 per cent, of 
palmitodioleins—an instance of pronounced " even distribution." 

Fruit-coat fat of java almond (Canarium commune) (?). This fat, 
examined by Hilditch and Stainsbv, 31 * is also of the completely evenly 
distributed type. Its component acids are very similar to the more 
unsaturated variety of palm oil (e.g. the Cape Palmas oil above), and 
comprise palmitic 33*9, stearic 2*7, oleic 59*3, and linoleic 4-1 per cent, 
(wt). Palmitodi-" oleins ” probably form nearly 85 per cent, of the fat, 
which further contains about 14 per cent, of “ oleo-"dipalmitins and 
less than 1 per cent, of fully saturated glycerides (palmitostearins). 

Laurel pulp oil (laurus nobilis). This liquid fruit-coat fat (component 
acids : lauric 2*7, palmitic 20*3, oleic 63*0, linoleic 14*0 per cent, wt.) was 
found by Collin 2o to contain 3 per cent, of fully saturated glycerides (sub¬ 
stantially tripalmitin). It may be contrasted with cottonseed oil, which has 
almost the same quantity of combined palmitic acid, but which yields no 
appreciable quantity of fully saturated components. The high content of 
trilaurin in the corresponding laurel kernel fat (p. 208) is much more excep¬ 
tional than the tripalmitin content of the pulp fat, which is in line with fruit- 
coat fats of the palm and olive oil type. 

Olive oil. This important fruit-coat fat, the component acids of which 
include about 12 per cent, of saturated acids (mainly palmitic), nearly 80 
per cent, of-oleic acid, and about 8 per cent, of linoleic acid (wt.), contains 
2 per cent, of fully saturated glycerides 9 (tripalmitin) ; this amount is 
definitely larger than is usually observed in a seed fat of similarly low saturated 
acid content. Progressive hydrogenation studies 7 have shown, in Tuscany 
and Palestine olive oils, that the tri-Cjg glyceride content is very near the 
minimum consistent with the fatty acids present. Accordingly, tri- 
unsaturated (oleic and linoleic) glycerides account for nearly 70 per cent, of 
olive oil; the remainder, apart from the 2 per cent, of tripalmitin and traces 
of oleodipalmitin, consists of monosaturated- (chiefly monopalmito-) di¬ 
oleins. If the linoleic acid in the tri-unsaturated glycerides is similarly 
evenly distributed, the triolein content of olive oil is of the order of 45-50 per 
cent., 20-25 P er cent, of the oil being linoleodioleins. The frequent statement 
that olive oil consists almost entirely of triolein is thus by no means accurate ; 
it is unlikely that the simple triglyceride triolein ever forms more than half 
of the glycerides present in olive oil. 

* Recorded erroneously as the fruit-coat fat of Sierculia fmiida. 
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The stearic acid content is higher than in fish fats, whilst in two cases 
arachidic acid (which can hardly have been ingested) appears. Concurrently 
the degrees of average unsaturation of the C 20 and C 22 acids are reduced 
below the average for fish fats. 

The sea-birds thus form an exception to the broad rule that fat types can 
be correlated with phylogenetic relationships. Lovern suggests two possible 
explanations for this : (a) that they have no specific requirements and any 
type of depot fat will serve equally well, or (b) that in the course of evolution 
their specific requirements have been produced or modified to suit the normal 
diet. 

Bird egg fats. Apart from a few general characteristics which have 
been reported for the fatty matter present in the eggs of pigeons, 2 9 ducks 
and geese,30 attention has been confined to the egg of the domestic fowl and 
even here there is at present little in the way of accurate detailed analysis. 
Phosphatides (egg yolk lecithin) are of course prominent in egg lipoids, and 
for the most part the recorded analyses do not differentiate between glyceridic 
and phosphatidic lipoids, but discuss the mixed fatty acids present in the 
total fatty matter. The ether-soluble lipoids amount to about 30-35 per 
cent, of the fresh egg yolk (equivalent to about 60—70 per cent, on a moisture- 
free basis). The amount of phosphatides in the fresh yolk is variously given 
as from 4 to 12 per cent., the differences being due possibly both to varying 
technique in the separation of the phosphatides and to genuine differences 
due to dietary or other variable factors. 


Jhe component acids of egg phosphatides (lecithin) have only been 
studied m one recent instance 37 by the ester-fractionation method but 
various estimates based on simpler processes of analysis have been given. 
(For a more complete summary of the older work, the reader is referred to 
the monograph of MacLean.ai) Cousin 32 gives the proportions of egg 

SI f S riifvi aS 2 9 ’ stearic 14 , oleic 33, and linoleic 24 percent 

Levene and Rolf, 33 and also Hatakeyama, 3 * state that linoleic acid is present 
only m subordinate amounts, and that arachidonic acid is a component acid 

Lir r° r f5i° Le J ene and ^ olf ’ not in so lar § e proportions as in animal 
hver phosphatides, cf. p. 91). Sueyoshi and Furukubo 33 calculated (from 

Si r ° + v°"« f/ pr ? du ? S 1 ° btained from the unsaturated acids) that 
egg lecithin (freed from kephahn as well as glycerides) contained the following 
unsaturated acids : oleic 73, linoleic 2, and “ clupanodonic ” 5 per centi 

, 1S ° f K COurse impl ' es that the actual contents of the two latter acids would 
have^been somewhat greater, say, respectively, about 4 and 7 per cent 
AH that can be deduced from these observations is that the egg phosphatide 
?*£,“*? 57 ° q^tatively to those of a£ HveS“ 

and 9 C Ariii fu P * i° m P ° SSlbly Iow Proportions of unsaturated C 20 
and C 22 acids, they may have considerable quantitative resemblance to the 
latter + An examination by the modern methods would doubtfess also 
reveal the presence of some hexadecenoic acid, in addition to providing a 
more accurate picture of the other main component acids. g 

. + C - jI aClds ° f egg glyceride s were examined by Grossfeld 3 « who 
determined the percentage of saturated acids and the iodine and tSocyanogen 
va ues of the unsaturated acids, and calculated his results to a mSSre Sthe 
following acids : palmitic 32-0, stearic 2-2, oleic 4 3‘6 X-oleTc ^1-4 linolek 

ail an r, n °^ mC 31 per cent ' into account the fact that no 

allowance has been made for myristic, hexadecenoic or unsaturated C 20 

68 ° 




CHAPTER VII 

THE COMPONENT GLYCERIDES OF ANIMAL FATS 

Detailed modem work on the glyceride structure of animal fats has been 
so far chiefly concerned with depot and milk fats of the herbivorous land 
animals, especially those of ox, sheep, and pig depots and cows’ milk. Depot 
fats of a few of the smaller animals and birds have been similarly investigated 
but, although the general outlines of animal depot fat structure are probably 
now well understood, the range of investigation has been more restricted 
than is the case with vegetable seed fats. This is of course natural, owing 
to the present lack of data for even the component acids of many groups of 
land animals, especially the carnivora (cf. Chapter III, p. 76). Modem 
research on the component glycerides of marine animal fats is not lacking, 
but in this field the large number of component acids present, and the highly 
unsaturated nature of many of these, has so far prevented the application of 
the methods which have proved useful when the major constituent acids of 
a fat are only three or four in number, and when unsaturation is practically 
confined to acids of the C 18 series (usually oleic and linoleic). We shal l 
consider in sequence the available data regarding the component glycerides 
of marine animal fats, and those of land animal fats. (The component acids 
of these fats were dealt with respectively in Chapters II and III.) 

MARINE ANIMAL FATS 

The great majority of fish oils and of ordinary whale, seal, and similar 
oils only contain about 15-20 per cent, of saturated fatty acids, and con¬ 
sequently most of them possess no detectable quantity of fully saturated 
components. The oxidation method of investigation is therefore not of 
great service when applied to these fats, although it has given useful infor¬ 
mation with regard to the rather special case of the sperm whale oils (or 
rather waxes), to which further reference is made later. 

The structure of the glycerides of many marine animal oils is neverthe¬ 
less well illustrated, from a qualitative point of view, by the studies of 
Suzuki and his co-workers. 1 They have established the presence of a 
sufficient number of mixed glycerides in these oils to justify the conclusions 
that the distribution of the numerous component acids of a fish or whale oil 
amongst the glycerol molecules of the fat is profoundly heterogeneous and 
that, whilst simple triglycerides are either absent or very rare, the most 
common form is a triglyceride containing three different acids, although 
sometimes two radicals of the same fatty acid are observed in a single 
glyceride molecule. The following examples of glycerides isolated in the 
form of their bromo-addition products by Suzuki and co-workers from 
various oils will serve by way of illustration : 

Cod liver oil: stearidono-diclupanodonin, diarachidono-clupanodonin, 
hexadeceno-stearidono-clupanodonin, hexadeceno-arachidono-clupanodonin' 
dihexadeceno-linolenin and-linolein, etc. 
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Herring oil: hexadeceno-diarachidonin, gadoleo-diarachidonin, linoleno- 
gadoleo-clupanodonin, Jinoleo-digadolein and -dihexadecenin, dicetoleo- 
gadolein, etc. 

Sardine oil: some of the foregoing, with dicetoleo-olein, dicetoleo- 
arachidonin, triolein, triarachidonin, etc. 

Shark liver oil: linoleno-diclupanodonin, arachidono-diclupanodonin, 
linoleno-arachidono-clupanodonin, Iinoleno-digadolein, dihexadeceno-linolein, 
paimitodiolein, triolein, etc. 

Whale oil: oleo-arachidono-clupanodonin, oleo-diclupanodonin, oleo- 
diarachidonin, dihexadeceno-olein, etc. 

Confirmatory evidence of the very mixed character of whale oil glycerides 
is afforded by the work of Greitemann 2 who isolated specimens of the follow¬ 
ing mixed glycerides from hydrogenated whale oil: mvristo-palmito- 
arachidin (m.p. 49-5°), palmito-stearo-arachidin (m.p. 57*3°), distearo- 
arachidin (m.p. 62-3°), stearo-arachido-behenin (m.p. 65°) and traces of 
diarachido-behenin and arachido-dibehenin. 

The glycerides of cod liver oil and of an Antarctic whale oil have been 
studied by means of catalytic hydrogenation to varying stages by Harper 
and Hilditch 3 and by Hilditch and TerleskiA In the earlier stages of 
hydrogenation of these oils the highly unsaturated (C 20 and C 22 ) acyl groups 
are chiefly reduced, but subsequently palmitic and stearic groups are formed 
from the corresponding mono-ethenoid glycerides whilst a certain proportion 
o di- or tri-ethenoid C 2 q and C 22 compounds are still present. Even at low 
iodine values, e.g. 20-30, of the hydrogenated fats, some of the C 20 and C 22 
acids are still more highly unsaturated than mono-ethenoid. The rate of 
production of fully saturated glycerides is slow until the final stages of the 
reduction (below iodine value 40-50). A summary of the data obtained for 
the component acids of the hydrogenated fats and also for the fully saturated 
glycendes produced is given in Tables 76 (cod liver oil) and 77 (Antarctic 
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TABLE 76. 



COD LIVER OILS {MOL. PER 

CENT.) 




Iodine value of fat*: 

177*7* 

100*3 

77*0 

63*0 

48*8 

35*8 

24*8 

14*3 

Component acids: 

Saturated: 


1*8 

4*0 

3*0 

3*8 

1*8 

2*2 

2*9 

3*8 

c 1 ' 

14*0 

13*9 

15*6 

17*5 

21*2 

22*2 

21*4 

22*9 

'-'It 

1*5 

3*8 

9*0 

11*5 

15*3 

16*4 

20*7 

22*7 


— 

1*7 

3*9 

5*4 

9*0 

13*0 

16*5 

21*3 

'•'fa 

r* 

— ■ 

0*6 

2*3 

2*9 

4*9 

8*4 

12*1 

13*9 


. — 

0*4 

0*1 

0*2 

0*3 

0*2 

0*5 

0*3 

Unsaturated: 

c 1 * 

2-1 

7*8 

01 

0*9 

1*3 

0*8 

0*4 

0*3 


9*3 

7*2 

5*3 

2*7 

3*1 

2*4 

0*5 

p 

26-4 

23*1 

18*0 

16*8 

13*0 

10*5 

6*4 

2*4 

i*» 

25*8 

24*3 

21*1 

16*5 

13*4 

12*7 

7*6 

5*7 

c” 

191 

20*4 

19*0 

18*7 

16*5 

10*3 

8*6 

5*3 

Mi 

Mean unsaturation 

of 


0*7 

0*5 

0*6 

0*2 

0*5 

0*9 

unsaturated acids : 

Mi 

p 

(- 2 - 0 ) ( 

-2 0 ) ( 

-2 0 ) ( 

-2 0 ) ( 

- 2 - 0 ) (- 

- 2 - 0 ) (- 

- 2 - 0 ) (■ 
- 2 - 0 ) (- 

-2*0) 

C,. 

(- 2 - 0 ) ( 
( _ t 

-2 0 ) ( 

- 2 - 0 ) ( 

<V.AY / 

- 2 - 0 ) ( 

- 2 - 0 ) (- 

- 2 - 0 ) (■ 

-2*0) 


- 2 - 0 ) (- 2 - 0 ) 


C—5-5) (-3-6) (-2-8) (-2-5) (-2-3) (-2-2) (-2-3) (-2 0) 
(-7-4) (-4-3) <—3-5) (-3 0) (-2-7) (-2-6) (-2-5) (-2-4) 

'■ A Sift " . ■ 
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TABLE 78 COMPONENT ACIDS PRESENT AS FULLY HYDROGENATED 
GLYCERDESPER m MO IS* OF HYDROGENATED COD LIVER OILS 


Iodine value of fat: 

63*0 

48*8 

35*8 

24*8 

14*3 

Fully saturated, per cent, (mol.): 

104 

15*7 

22*0 

46*2 

604 

Component acids: 

Myristic 

Palmitic 

Stearic 

Arachidic 

Hellenic # 

Lignoceric 

04 

3-1 

34 

2-7 

0-8 

0*5 

6*1 

4*6 

3*0 

1*0 

0*5 

1*2 

6*7 

5*2 

5*8 

2*3 

0*8 

2*9 

2*2 

13*8 

10*6 

6*7 

1*3 

17*6 

15*9 

15*2 

9*5 

0*9 

TABLE 79 . COMPONENT 
GLYCERIDES PER 100 

ACIDS PRESENT AS FULLY HYDROGENATED 
MOLS. OF HYDROGENATED WHALE OILS 

Iodine value of fat: 

70-7 


48*8 

28*2 

11*9 

Fully saturated, per cent, (mol.) 

4-7 


13*7 

32*0 

64*4 

Component acids: 

-Myristic* 

Palmitic 

Stearic 

Arachidic 

Behenic 

1*9 

1*9 

0*9 


2*3 

6*5 

3*9 

1*0 

6*5 

12*0 

10*0 

2*7 

0*8 

11*1 

21*4 

21*8 

7*3 

2*8 


* Including small amounts of lauric. 


same time. This is further evidence that the original oils consist of a com¬ 
plex mixture of mixed triglycerides in which many combinations of the 
component acids are present; and in which there are always at least two, 
and usually three different acids in each triglyceride. 

In cod liver oil, which contains 45 per cent, of unsaturated acids of the 
C 20 and C 2 2 series, most of the glyceride molecules will contain at least one 
acyl group from these series. 

In the whale oil, the mixture of glycerides is probably almost as complex 
but, owing to the presence of only 16-20 per cent, of unsaturated C 20 and 
C 22 acids, almost half of the oil probably consists of glycerides containing 
only acids of the Ci 8 , C 16 , and C 14 series. A hydrogenated whale oil of 
similar iodine value to beef or mutton tallow contains about the same pro¬ 
portion of fully saturated glycerides as the latter, and, in consequence of the 
relative lack of C 20 or C 22 saturated acids at the earlier stages of hydrogena¬ 
tion, the component acids of such fully saturated glycerides are more similar 
to those of the corresponding components of tallows than might at first be 
expected. The (liquid) components of the rest of the fat (mixed saturated- 
unsaturated glycerides) are of course entirely different from those of tallow, 
owing to the presence of C 20 and C 22 unsaturated acids and of the “ iso ”~ 
mono-ethenoid acids of hydrogenation. 

The data discussed above refer to various fish and whale oils which are 
composed entirely of glycerides of the ordinary range of “ aquatic ” fatty 
acids. A few observations have been made with reference to the components 
of sperm whale oils (a mixture of glycerides and wax esters with the latter 
predominating) and of porpoise body fats, which contain the unusual 
isovaleric acid as a component, and are mainly glycerides with a very small 
proportion of wax esters. 

Sperm whale oils. The head and blubber oils of the sperm whale, the 
unusual acid and alcohol components of which have already received notice 

230 
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and may have been derived from back, abdominal, or perinephric (suet) 
fats or a mixture of all of these. Most of the available detailed analyses 
(performed wholly or in part by the modern ester-fractionation procedure) are 
included in Table 31, but the most recent figures, in which account has been 
taken of the minor components, hexadecenoic and unsaturated C 2 o aoids, 
are given separately in Table 3 2 - 

TABLE 31 . COMPONENT ACIDS (WTS . PER CENT) OF DEPOT FATS 
OF SHEEP AND OXEN (MUTTON AND BEEF TALLOWS) 


C20 

ACIDS ) 

Saturated 


Unsaturated 

oT 

Cl. 

Cis 

Oleic 

“ Lin¬ 
oleic ” 

1 

21 

30 

43 

5 

2 

25 

23 

47 

3 

4 

25 

31 

36 

4 

2 

32*5 

14*5 

48 

3 

6*3 

27*4 

14*1 

49*6 

2*5 

2-5 

25 

20 

47*5 

5 

4*5 

30*6 

19*2 

42*7 

3*0 

7*8 

27*8 

24*4 

38*9 

1*1 

5*8 

24*0 

28*6 

41*6 

— 

2 

26*5 

22*5 

49 

— 


Sheep (Ovis arks )— 

South American 60 
Australian 60 
Australian 61 

Ox (Bos taurus )— 

North American 60 
North American 62 
South American 60 
South American 62 
South American 62 
South American 62 
Australian 60 

* The “ linoleic ” acid of these depot fats is better termed octadecadienoic acid (or 
acids), since it differs from that of vegetable fats in failing to yield a tetrabromo-adduct of 
m.p. 114 °, and only yields traces of the tetrahydroxystearic acids, m.p. 155 and m.p. 
173 °, on oxidation with alkaline permanganate (vide infra, p. 79 ). 


The figures in Table 31 only include myristic and “ linoleic ” acids as 
minor components. More recent study has demonstrated the presence in 
ox depot fats of small proportions of several other acids, which amount 
together (including myristic acid) to about 6-8 per cent, of the total fatty 
acids. In 1934 Brown and Sheldon 63 showed that traces of unsaturated 
C 20 (arachidonic) acid are present in beef tallows; Brown and Deck 63 
had previously observed (1930) the presence of about 0-4 per cent, of this 
acid in pig body fats. Again, intensive examination of cow milk fats had 
resulted (cf. pp. 94, 99) in establishing the presence of small amounts of 
mono-ethenoid acids containing fewer than 18 carbon atoms in the molecule, 
and had also led to the conclusion that ordinary linoleic acid (yielding a 
tetrabromostearic acid, m.p. 114 0 ) was present, if at all, only in minute 
quantities (the diethenoid C 18 acids present being apparently other geo¬ 
metrical isomerides of A 9; 10,12:13 -octadecadienoic acid). Hilditch and 
Longenecker 64 therefore reinvestigated the component acids of three ox 
depot fats (portions of the perinephric (suet) fats from, respectively, a 
7-year-old Shorthorn cow (I), a 4-year-old Shorthorn bullock (II), and a 
3-year-old Shorthorn heifer (III) reared on Berkshire farms), employing a 
more delicate fractionation column than those used in the earlier work. 

They demonstrated the presence of the following minor component 
acids: 

(a) Traces of a saturated acid (? lauric) of lower molecular weight than 
myristic acid. 
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(Chapter II, pp. 52-54), have been examined by Hilditch and Lovern by 
means of the oxidation method ; 5 it was found that in both oils the fatty 
acids are united in the usual heterogeneous and complex manner both with 
glycerol and with the higher alcohols. The head oil contains about 26 per 
cent.- and the blubber oil about 34 per cent, of glycerides, the rest in each 
case being wax esters of the higher alcohols. 

Sperm head oil. Semi-quantitative examination of the saturated por¬ 
tions of the head oil revealed that in 100 parts of the original oil there were 
present about 3 parts of fully saturated glycerides, together with about 
26 parts of wax esters built up entirely from saturated alcohols and acids ; 
there was a marked tendency for the fatty acids of lower molecular weight 
(capric, lauric) to associate predominantly with the three saturated alcohols 
(tetradecyl, octadecyl, and cetyl, the last in much greater proportion than 
the first two). Further, about 24 parts of the oil were composed of esters of 
saturated acids with unsaturated alcohols, and about 18 parts of esters of 
unsaturated acids with saturated alcohols ; the remainder of the oil (about 
29 parts) consisted of esters of unsaturated acids and alcohols and of mixed 
saturated-unsaturated glycerides. There can be no marked proportion of 
cetyl palmitate present, since although cetyl alcohol is the major alcoholic 
component of the wax, palmitic acid is combined with it to a far less degree 
than lauric, myristic, and capric acids; the chief saturated wax esters 
present are undoubtedly cetyl laurate and myristate. 

Sperm blubber oil. Although the blubber oil was not amenable to 
similar detailed treatment, the data obtained indicated that its general 
structure is not dissimilar from that of the head oil, and that it is a hetero¬ 
geneous mixture of various wax esters (mainly liquid, owing to the more 
unsaturated character of both the alcohols and the acids present) and mixed 
triglycerides. Since oleyl alcohol is the chief alcoholic component, and oleic 
and hexadecenoic acids comprise the greater part of the fatty acids present, 
it is clear that both oleyl oleate and hexadecenoate are present in abundance. 

Porpoise body fat. Lovern 6 observed that the body fat (almost wholly 
glycerides) of a porpoise contained 10*5 per cent, by weight (12*9 per cent, 
mol.) of fully saturated glycerides. The molar percentages of the acids 
present in the whole fat and in the fully saturated glycerides were as follows : 



In Whole Fat 

In Fully Saturated 
Part 


Per Cent. (Mol.) 

Per Cent. (Mol.) 

Saturated: 

Isovaleric 

28-7 

43-6 

Lauric 

3*8 

16*8 

Myristic 

11*4 

31*5 

Palmitic 

3*9 

8*1 

Unsaturated: 

G14 

4*5 (—2*0H) 


C 14 

23*0 (— 2-OH) 

. — ' . . 

C 18 

12*8 (-2-8H) 

—. ■- 

C.„ 

7*4(—4*8H) 


C22 

4*5 (—4*9H) 

: ' V _ ' 


The glyceride structure of this fat appears somewhat curious in several 
respects. There is sufficient unsaturated acid present to produce a complete 
mixture of mixed saturated-unsaturated glycerides, but in fact about 13 mols. 
of triglycerides out of every ioo are fully saturated. In this respect, however, 
porpoise body oil falls in line with sperm head oil and with the depot fat of 
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the amphibian green turtle ; ? both of these fats are also notable for the 

presence o unusual proportions of low molecular weight acids (w-decanoic 
launc, mynstic). 

f, 4. The P ro P ordon °f each of the total saturated fatty acids of porpoise body 
a piesent m the form of fully saturated glycerides is Isovaleric 20, lauric 60, 
m3, ns ic 3 , and palmitic 27 per cent. This is in accordance with the corre- 
spon mg eatures of sperm head oil in that larger proportions of the acids of 
thaf+n m °- eCU , we ^* _ are combined as fully saturated material, except 
•. ■ e a enc ac id is an outstanding exception. Only 20 per cent, of 
1 j , S ° !° m lne< ^'. tke remaining 80 per cent, being combined in glycerides 
p 1 a S0 C0 P^ ain at ^ eas t one unsaturated acyl group. Whilst this is 
sur P n smg, it nevertheless demonstrates very definitely that the 
?sov alenc acid is interwoven with the more usual higher fatty 
aads into mixed glycerides of the customary type. 

hp inrU a j depot fat. The fat of the amphibian Chelone my das may 
Green Tnrt Mum!' L 31 , 1126 its Stycende structure appears from the work of 
dealt with tu 1 t0 be more akin to those of the marine animals just 

fat were a ^ °. tkat i and animals. The component acids of the original 

un^tZtedTT" r' 3 ' l6 ’ 9 ' myrfstiC Ir ’ 9 ’ P almitic stearic 37 1 

per ceS ? mo n? 7 ' 8 ( 7 2 ‘ oH )' 35‘8 (-a-aH). and C 20 5-1 (-6.3H) 

acetone eriLtcir' . ammation of fractions of the fat obtained by the 

of o 6 ne 7 ee ? S r ^ Procedure (Chapter VI, p. 198) showed the presence 
imoll of twm (m ° L) ° f full >’ Crated glycerides and about 9 per cent, 
were l'n the M 18 g T ceri des. The acids in the fully saturated components 
fat and ™ P^Portions as those in which they occurred in the whole 
little stearie S l St -!f °l™ ixed glycerides of lauric, myristic, palmitic, aaid a 
!£vco»££ 7 7 he tri - C “ be wholly tri-" olein,” or 

,- n , r 7 2tearod f oleih," There is sufficient unsaturated acid 

saturated nncf+° + permit tile turtle fat to be made up wholly of mixed 
Sds are nf th 6 ! 1 ^ cerides > whilst little more than a third of its 
tool.l each of / ™ sa ]; urated c i8 senes ; yet it contains nearly 10 per cent, 
cent of the fat ^ ^ turate <* and of tri-C 18 glycerides. The remaining 80 per 
Drooorfinnc ^ otker kand < contains a mixture of acids in very similar 

entirelv of tC V* the Wh ° le of the fat •’ this 80 P er cent. is composed 
which the mm a C i US , t ° mary mixed saturated-unsaturated triglycerides, in 
criminatelv wiTT-Th! unusu£d proportion of lauric acid is distributed indis- 
rivceride . 7 ™ ore commonly occurring acids throughout the mixed 

" oldc mn^ ^ ^ P art of the fat - als °, must contain at least one 
rest of the fatty acids assocaated wdk two acyl groups from amongst the 


LAND ANIMAL DEPOT AND MILK FATS 

as ofw^tahl^^ 6 stladies . °f the glyceride structure of land animal fats, 
the amount a sf 6 ^ rud “ c oat fats, rest primarily upon observations of 
therein Tt n * Ure * ke ^Hy saturated components which occur 
and exanbiral f ere ° re ^^^le to present a summary of these in tabular 
Ta “ e 80 “ d F «- 3). s builar to that employed for the 
S however £ “ VI - TaMa 62 “ d Eg. .)■ Iu the ease of the animal 

saturated aHHe - wed to gi ve > m addition to the total percentage of 

m he component acids of each fat, separate figures for the 
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piopoi tions of palmitic and stearic acids, and of acids of lower molecular 
weight than palmitic. Also, since in the milk fats the range of molecular 
weight of the saturated acids is very wide, it is desirable to give all quantita¬ 
tive data in this chapter in the form of molar proportions. 

Fig. 3 should be compared with Fig. 2 in Chapter VI (p. 191) showing 
similar data for vegetable seed and fruit-coat fats. In Fig. 3 the 
purely evenly distributed ” types of mixed glycerides which are 
almost universally the rale in seed fats would fall on the horizontal' 
axis as far as about 58 per cent, of saturated in the total fatty acids of a fat, 



Fig. 3. 

and would thereafter follow the broken line inserted on the graph. It is 
clear that only those animal depot fats containing about 35 per cent, of 
saturated in the total fatty acids conform with this generalisation * with 
increasing contents of saturated acids the proportions of fully saturated 
glycerides increase steadily, whether in depot or milk fats, and the relation¬ 
ship between content of fully saturated glycerides and of total saturated 
acids is obviously fundamentally different from that encountered in nearly 
all the vegetable fats (Chapter VI). 

To elucidate this distinctive relationship further, let us examine some of 
the numerical details included In Table 80. As already pointed out in 
Chapter I (p. n), a most characteristic feature of all the land animal fats 
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Saturated Acids in Total Fatty Acids 
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seems to be the presence, in something like constancy, of major proportions 
of palmitic acid—about 25-30 per cent, (mol.) of the total acids in depot fats, 
and somewhat less in milk fats. When the amounts of other saturated acids 
are relatively small in comparison with that of palmitic acid (as in the hen, 
rat, and pig (outer back) fats), the proportion of fully saturated components 
s insignificant and such fats are quite similar in this respect to, for instance, 
vegetable fats with similar mixtures of saturated and unsaturated component 
acids. 

The divergence from the vegetable fats is only noticeable in the depot 
fats of pigs, oxen, etc., and in the milk fats of the cow and other herbivorous 
mammals. . Inspection of the data for these depot fats in Table 80 shows 
that, in this group, the fully saturated glyceride content may rise to over 
25 per cent, of the fat, the saturated acids meanwhile approaching 60 per 
cent, or more of the total acids ; but, in the saturated acids, it will be seen 
that the proportions of palmitic, and also of myristic (or lower) acids, remain 
of the same order throughout the series. The increase in saturated acid 
content is practically entirely due to increase in stearic acid . There is, 
however, no prima facie reason why this increased proportion of stearic acid 
should result in such relatively high contents of fully saturated components. 
Indeed, curiously enough, the component acids of cacao butter are strikingly 
similar in their proportions to those of the mutton tallow in Table 80, yet 
cacao butter, like many other seed fats of similar saturated and unsaturated 
acid contents {cf. Chapter VI, Table 63, p. 192) contains negligible quantities 
of fully saturated glycerides. If, however, the precursors of these relatively 
saturated depot fats were mixed glycerides of palmitic and oleic acids, and 
these had subsequently undergone, as glycerides, a partial saturation process, 
the observed relationships are exactly those which would be expected. The 
writer and his colleagues 9,10 have therefore put forward the hypothesis 
that, in the animal depot fats under discussion, the final mixture of component 
glycerides is the consequence of a bio-hydrogenation process which has 
operated after the precursor fatty acids (mainly palmitic and oleic) have been 
assembled into triglycerides according to what seems to be the general rule 
of mixed glyceride or evenly distributed ” glyceride production. 

, The graphical data for this group of depot fats and for the milk fats are 
shown on an enlarged scale in Fig. 4. The entire range of points obtained 
when fully saturated glyceride content is plotted against total saturated acid 
content of the fats, are clustered round a smooth curve which intersects the 
horizontal axis at a spoint corresponding to 25-30 per cent, of saturated 
acids—the amount of palmitic acid invariably found in these fats. The 
abnormal increase in fully saturated glycerides in the depot fats runs exactly 
parallel with increasing amounts of stearic acid present in the glycerides 
The ^ observed relationships can, in fact, readily be explained by the hypo¬ 
thesis that, in these depot fats, the increased proportions of fully saturated 
glycerides are due to hydrogenation or saturation of pre-formed oleo- 
glycerides into stearo-glycerides. This possibility is well illustrated by the 
curve (Fig. 4) obtained when a pig depot fat of low stearic acid content was 
hydrogenated under laboratory conditions. 10 

It will be seen, however, that the relationships for milk fats fall in exactly 
the same category as those for depot fats ; indeed the two series of fats 
overlap on the graph, the most unsaturated butter fats containing a smaller 
proportion of saturated acids than the most saturated tallows. 
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TABLE 45b. COMPONENT ACIDS OF COW MILK FAT PRODUCED 
DURING FASTING {SMITH AND DASTUR 91 ) 

{SOME OR ALL OF THE MINOR UNSATURATED COMPONENTS INCLUDED) 



Cow No. 

1 

Cow No. 2 


Before 

During 

During 


Fasting 

Fasting* 

Fasting t 

Acid 

(i) Weight Percentages 


Butyric 

3*5 

1*2 

2*7 

«-Hexanoic (caproic) 

0*6 

— 

0*1 

/z-Octanoic (caprylic) 

1*0 

0*1 

0*1 

/z-Decanoic (capric) 

1*8 

0*2 

1*0 

Laurie 

2*5 

0*1 

0*6 

Myristic 

11*9 

2*8 

3*8 

Palmitic 

23*5 

20*0 

22*1 

Stearic 

11*6 

14*3 

9*9 

Arachidic 

H 

0*9 

0*9 

A 9:10 -Decenoic 

0*2 

— 

0*2 t 

A 9:30 -Dodecenoic 

0*2 

— 

0*2 f 

A 9:1 °-Tetradecenoic 

0*9 

0*4 t 

0*4 f 

A 9:10 -Hexadecenoic 

3*2 

1*4 

2*0 

Oleic 

35*9 

52*8 

51*7 

Octadecadienoic 

1*2 

2*5 

0*8 

C 20 unsaturated 

0*8 

3*3 

3*5 


(ii) Molar Percentages 


Butyric 

9*7 

3*5 

7*9 

/z-Hexanoic 

1*2 

— 

0*1 

/z-Octanoic 

1*6 

0*2 

0*2 

/z-Decanoic 

2*5 

0*3 

1*5 

Laurie 

3*0 

0*2 

0*7 

Myristic 

12*5 

3*2 

4*3 

Palmitic 

22*1 

20*9 

22*1 

Stearic 

9*8 

13*5 

8*9 

Arachidic 

0*8 

0*8 

0*8 

A 9 :10 -Decenoic 

0*3 

_— 

0*2 

A 9:10 -Dodecenoic 

0*3 

_ 

0*3 

A 9:10 -Tetradecenoic 

1*0 

0*5 

0*5 

A 9:10 -Hexadecenoic 

3*0 

1*5 

2*0 

Oleic 

30*5 

50*1 

46*9 

Octadecadienoic 

1*0 

2*4 

0*7 

C 20 unsaturated 

0*6 

2*9 

2*9 


* Sample from mixed fat secreted on 11th and 12th days of inanition, 
t Pooled sample from fat secreted on the last six days (7th-12th) of inanition, 
t Figures marked thus are probably somewhat higher than the true values (owing to 
difficulty of determining the small proportions in question). 

The proportions of oleic acid are likewise lower in the milk fats than in 
the depot fats of cows, and show a similar behaviour in that, the amount of 
palmitic acid being roughly constant, there is a reciprocal relation between 
the proportion of oleic acid and that of the saturated acids, especially stearic 
acid. These relations are not so well defined as in the depot fats, and this is 
natural since the composition of milk fat is more liable to variation in con¬ 
sequence of seasonal and other causes. This is most marked, perhaps, in 
the sudden change which occurs when the cattle pass from winter stall 
feeding to graze on early spring or summer pasture. This results in a 
sudden increase of about 3 to 6 units in the iodine value of the milk fat and a 
less marked decline in its Reichert-Meissl value (which is subsequently 
re-established). Some influence connected with the seasonal change of diet 
causes an increase of a few per cent, in the oleic acid content, a slight diminu¬ 
tion in that of butyric acid, and a more definite temporary fall in the stearic 
acid figures. The precise character of these seasonal changes in the milk 
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If we again consult Table 80, it will be seen that, in the milk fat component 
saturated acids, there is again a tendency to a constant proportion of palmitic 
acid (although the average molar proportion of the latter is probably some¬ 
what below rather than above 25 per cent, in the milk fats, as compared with 
25 _ 3 0 P er cent, in the depot fats). The increase in total saturated acids, 
which in many instances is more marked than in the depot fats (the saturated 



Fig. 4 , 

acids sometimes forming 70 per cent, or more of the total acids), is here 
however not due to any great extent to the presence of stearic acid. The 
stearic acid content of milk fatty acids is never very large, and the normal 
figure of 8-10 per cent, does not represent a very great increase over that of 
relatively unsaturated depot fats such as pig outer back fat or hen fats. 
The great increase in saturated acids in the milk fats is due, of course, to the 
very marked presence of saturated acids of lower molecular weight (butyric 
add upwards). 
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The genera! relationships shown in Fig. 4 are explicable, in the milk fats 
as in the depot fats, if it can be supposed that in both groups saturated 
glycerides have resulted from transformation of pre-formed oleo-glycerides ; 
but, of course, to apply this hypothesis to the milk fat glycerides involves 
much more than the simple hydrogenation of oleo-glycerides. It demands 
the conversion of an oleo-glyceride into, for example, a butyro- or capro- 
glyceride, and this in turn involves a process of combined oxidation and 
reduction in which, moreover, a free carboxyl group must not be concerned, 
since it is the glyceride itself which must be transformed. This conception 
seems less unlikely at the present time than when it was first suggested by 
Hilditch and Sleightholme n, 12 i n 1930. At that time it was generally 
held that blood phospholipins were the probable precursors of milk fat, but 
subsequently, and especially in consequence of the work of Graham, Jones, 
and Kay, 13 and of Maynard, McCay et al.^ it has been shown that milk fat 
glycerides are derived mainly from the non-phospholipin fatty acids of blood, 
probably from those of neutral fat (glycerides). Moreover, the former view 
that oxidation of fats in vivo was confined to the “ ft "-oxidation process 
commencing from the free carboxylic acid groups has been modified and 
extended by Jowett and QuasteTs 15 conception of “ multiple alternate 
oxidation/' i.e. oxidation at alternate carbon atoms of a long carbon chain ; 
while Verkade and Lee 16 have shown that, under certain conditions, oxida¬ 
tion of a terminal methyl group takes place in the living organism. Prima 
facie, therefore, the hypothesis that lower saturated fatty glycerides might 
be produced in vivo from pre-formed oleo-glycerides is not in fundamental 
conflict with the present views * on the precursors of milk fat, or on the 
mechanism of oxidation processes possible in a long carbon chain. 

There is at present no definite proof of the correctness of the hypothesis. 
Indirect evidence of various kinds seems however to afford considerable 
111 favour, and may be summed up as follows for each of the two 
groups—depot and milk fats : 


Depot Fats 

(a) Abnormal increase in fully saturated glyceride content only com¬ 
mences when stearic acid is present in more than minor proportions, and 
then runs exactly parallel with the increasing amounts of stearic acid present 
in the depot fat. 

. ( b ) The relationship between fully saturated glyceride and total saturated 
acid contents when a pig fat (of the more unsaturated type) is progressively 
hydrogenated to varying extents follows the same course as that shown by 
the series of natural depot fats of increasing saturation; the glyceride 
structure of the pig fat after hydrogenation to states corresponding with some 
of the ox or sheep .depot fats was similar to that of the latter (Hilditch and 
Stainsby). 10 Whilst the various classes of glycerides present were not 
completely defined by Hilditch and Stainsby, it was shown that the pig 
outer back fat contained as its most abundant constituent palmitodi- 
“ olein ” ( 57“42 per cent.), followed by palmitostearo-" oleins ” (21-36 per 
cent.) and tri-C 18 glycerides (15 per cent., mainly unsaturated). 

* Note, however, that Graham et al. 17 have recently stated that the respira¬ 
tory quotient of the metabolic processes in the mammary gland is considerably 
above unity, indicating that glycerides are being synthesised therein from carbo- 
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proved absence of any unsaturated acid lower in the series than decenoic 
acid, suggests that they may represent, so to speak, fragments of trans¬ 
formed oleo-glycerides which have escaped complete saturation to lower 
saturated glycerides. (If this be the case, the production in milk fat of, for 
instance, a butyro-glyceride is the result of successive removal of terminal 
CH 3 .€H 2 —groups from an oleo-glyceride and succeeding lower glycerides 
by an oxidation-reduction process, whilst that of a decano (capric)-glyceride 
would represent an intermediate stage in the process, coupled with saturation 
of the A 9:1£L ethenoid bond originally present.) 

(d) When cod liver oil is included in the diet of cows there is, in addition 
to a lowered production of milk fat, a very marked alteration in its com¬ 
position (Hilditch and Thompson). 22 The lower saturated fatty acids are 
reduced to about half their usual proportion, the myristic and stearic acid 
contents are also reduced, but to a less extent, while the oleic acid content is 
considerably increased, and several per cent, of the highly unsaturated C 2 q 
and C 2 2 acids, characteristic of cod liver oil, appear instead of the usual 
fractional percentage of " arachidonic ” acid (Table 81; see also Chapter III, 
Tables 44 and 46). 

TABLE 81 . ■COMPONENT ACIDS * OF MILK FATS FROM A COPT 
RECEIVING COD LIVER OIL (WEIGHT PER CENT.) 


Acid 

Normal Diet 

With Cod Liver Oil 

Butyric 

4*4 

2*1 

Caproic 

1*8 

0*9 

Caprylic 

2*1 

0*5 

Capric 

2*8 

1*2 

Laurie 

3*8 

3*1 

Myristic 

10*1 

6*4 

Palmitic 

25*3 

22*7 

Stearic 

12*4 

6*7 

as Arachidic 

0*8 

0*6 

as Oleic 

31*0 

43*3 

as Octadecadienoic 

4*4 

4*8 

as C 22-22 unsaturated 

1*1 

7*7 


* Minor unsaturated acid components not included. 


When linseed or rape oil is similarly fed, the corresponding milk fats are 
unaffected as regards the proportions of lower saturated acids present, the 
only significant alteration being an increased oleic acid content balanced by 
somewhat less palmitic and/or myristic and stearic acids. A little of the 
C 22 mono-ethenoid erucic acid of rape oil appears in the milk fat, but on a 
linseed oil diet the characteristic linolenic and linoleic acids of this oil do not 
appear in detectable amounts in the milk fat. 

The highly unsaturated C 2 o and C 22 acids of cod liver oil, however, 
evidently pass into the milk glands to quite an appreciable extent. The 
effect on the yield and composition of the milk fat is of a temporary nature, 
i.e. the milk fat returns to normal within a few days after the cod liver oil 
diet is stopped. The effect is consistent with a temporary interference with 
the enzymes concerned in milk fat elaboration ; if the formation of the lower 
fatty glycerides of butter is due to enzymic oxidation-reduction of oleo- 
glycerides, highly unsaturated glycerides of the cod liver oil will undoubtedly 
be preferentially adsorbed by the enzymes concerned, which would there¬ 
fore be partially “ poisoned " or hindered from carrying out their normal 
functions. 

If, instead of comparing the percentage compositions of the butter fatty 
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The fat (6 per cent, of the air-dried fungus) in maize blight ( Ustilago 
Zece) was examined by the older methods in 1910 by ZellnerA 3 who reported 
the usual 10-15 per cent, of saturated acids and 85-90 per cent, of oleic acid 
as the component acids. 

The spores of a toadstool, Amanita muscaria , contain 1*4 per cent. 01 
fat, the acids of which were stated by Heinisch and Zellner 14 to consist of 
about 10 per cent, of saturated (palmitic) and 90 per cent, of unsaturated 

(oleic) acids. _ . 

Clubmoss . The spores of Lycopodtum clav atum contain about 50 per 
cent, of fat, the acids of which (apart from about 4 per cent, of myristic, 
palmitic, and stearic acids) were stated by Rathje 10 to consist, to the extent 
of over 90 per cent., of 11 lycopodic acid, said to be an isomeric form of 
hexadecenoic acid. Riebsomer and Johnson 16 showed in 1933 that the 
Lycopodium spore-fat acids were made up of 55-60 P er cent - of ordinary 
oleic acid with 30-35 per cent, of A 9:10 -hexadecenoic acid, accompanied by 
smaller proportions of palmitic and linoleic acids. 

It is fairly evident that saturated acids form from about 10 to 30 per 
cent, of the mixed acids of the fats of moulds, fungi, and similar plants, and 
that palmitic acid is, as usual, the most abundant saturated acid, although 
stearic acid is sometimes present in fair quantity. The nature of the 70-90 
per cent, of unsaturated acids is less certain. In most of the analyses it 
seems to be more or less arbitrarily assumed to be entirely oleic, or oleic with 
some linoleic acid. Even in the more detailed work of Jamieson, Taufel, 
or Fiero, it would appear that the possibility of the presence of hexadecenoic 
acid in appreciable proportions has not been considered. Since this acid 
has now been shown to be prominent in, for example, the fats of lycopodium 
spores and of yeast, it is probably safer to reserve judgment as to the exact 
nature of the unsaturated acids of many other similar fats until these have 
been re-investigated in still greater detail. 

Phanerogam Fats 

Fats occur in most parts of phanerogams—plants whose mode of repro¬ 
duction is by seeds. During the period of growth they are present in the 
physiologically active cells of the leaf and stem systems, but, as a rule, form 
only a small proportion of the whole of the components. Moreover, they 
are accompanied by phosphatides (phosphatidic salts, 17 CsH^OR^O.POgM,* 
rather than actual phosphatides, C3H5(0R)2.0.P0(0H).0.[C 2 H 4 ]. 
N(CH 3 ) 3 OH), the amount being apparently of about the same order as that 
of the glycerides themselves. 18 In contrast to the glycerides associated 
with the growing plant, fats are also accumulated as reserve material in the 
maturing fruit and, in a few cases, in rhizomes or tubers. When they are 
deposited in this manner, they subsequently serve as a source of nutrition 
for the germinating seed (or, in the case of rhizome fats, during the com¬ 
mencing stages of growth in the following season). Very frequently fatty 
material forms a large part (25-50 per cent., or more) of the reserve material 
in the seed itself and, most often, reserve fat is practically wholly glyceride 
and is not accompanied by any appreciable proportion of phosphatidic 
compounds. 

* R — fatty acyl radical; M = metallic component (calcium, or, sometimes, 
magnesium). 
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acids the latter are used (in conjunction with the weights of butter fat pro¬ 
duced over a,definite period) to obtain a rough measure of the weight of each 
component acid produced in this period as butter glycerides (Table 82), 
the effect on the total yield of milk fat is seen, together with the following 
points concerning individual acids : butyric and caproic acid production is 
reduced to one-third of the normal; that of butyric-lauric (taken together) 
is similarly reduced; myristic and stearic production is reduced by over 
50 per cent., palmitic by about one-third, while the amount of oleo-glycerides 
produced is unaffected or very slightly reduced. In other words, the glycer¬ 
ides which suffer most in production are precisely those which, on the hypo¬ 
thesis suggested, are produced by oxidation-reduction processes from oleo- 
glycerides. 


TABLE 82. APPROXIMATE WEIGHT PRODUCTION OF MILK FATTY ACIDS 
IN A COW RECEIVING 4 OZ. DAILY OF COD LIVER OIL IN FOOD 

(Combined milk from 2 cows collected over 4-day periods in each case) 


Milk fat production (2 cows) over 
4-day period. 

Corresponding butter fatty acids 
Butyric acid 
Caproic „ 

Caprylic „ 

Capric „ 

Laurie „ 

Myristic „ 

Palmitic „ 

Stearic „ 

Arachidic „ 

Oleic „ 

Octadecadienoic acid 
C 20-22 unsaturated acids 


Before 

During 

Immediately 

After 

After 

2 Weeks 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

7-91 

5-60 

5*33 

7*76 

7-51 

5-33 

5*07 

7*37 

0-33 

0*11 

0*11 

0*33 

0-13 

0*05 

0*05 

0*13 

0-16 

0*03 

0*03 

0*16 

0-22 

0*06 

0*06 

0*22 

0-28 

0*16 

0*16 

0*27 

0-76 

0*34 

0*32 

0*75 

1-90 

1*21 

1*15 

1*86 

0-93 

0*36 

0*34 

0*91 

006 

0*03 

0*03 

0*06 

2-33 

2*31 

2*19 

2*28 

0-33 

0*26 

0*24 

0*32 

008 

0*41 

0*39 

0*08 


(e) Effect of fasting (inanition) on consumption of milk fat It has very 
recently (1938) been shown by Smith and Dastur 23 that when lactating 
cows are caused.to fast for several days the yield of milk fat falls con¬ 
siderably whilst its component acids undergo marked alteration—qualita¬ 
tively similar to that observed during ingestion of cod liver oil. These 
workers made detailed analyses of the milk fat acids which are reproduced in 
Table 83. 

Whilst the proportion of higher' saturated acids (palmitic and stearic) 
remained almost unaffected as a result of inanition, the sum of the molar 
percentages of all the lower acids up to and including C 14 fell by 24*2 during 
inanition, this being almost compensated by an increase of about 20 in the 
molar percentage of oleic acid. Whilst the proportions of butyric and 
myristic acids were reduced by about two-thirds, and those of the inter¬ 
vening acids by about seven-eighths, palmitic acid only declined by about 
5 per cent., whilst the amount of stearic acid was increased from 9-8 to 
P er cent., or by almost 40 per cent. The authors discuss the sig¬ 
nificance of these results in the light of possible production of milk fat both 
from blood glycerides and by synthesis from carbohydrate in the mammary 
gland in the following terms : 

" The greatest change, however, was in the amount of lower fatty acids present 
and these are worthy of special consideration. With regard to their source in 
16 
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TABLE 83. COMPONENT ACIDS OF COW MILK FAT BEFORE AND 
DURING INANITION 


Wt. per 100 G. Molecules per 100 Molecules 

-^----_ _ 



Cow No. 1 

A 

Cow No. 2 
During 
Inani¬ 
tion f 

Cow No. 1 

Cow No. 2 
During 
Inani¬ 
tion | 

Acid 

Saturated: 

Before 

Inani¬ 

tion 

1 

During 
Inani¬ 
tion * 

e 

Before 

Inani¬ 

tion 

A 

During 
Inani¬ 
tion * 

Q 

Q 

c 8 

C 10 

Qj 

Qu 

C„ 

C 18 

C ao 

3-5 

0*6 

1*0 

1*8 

2*5 

11-9 

23*5 

11*6 

1*1 

1*2 

0*1 

0*2 

0*1 

2*8 

20*0 

14*3 

0*9 

2*7 

0*1 

0*1 

1*0 

0*6 

3*8 

22*1 

9*9 

0*9 

9*7 

1*2 

1*6 

2*5 

3*0 

12*5 

22*1 

9*8 

0*8 

3*5 

0*2 

0*3 

0*2 

3*2 

20*9 

13*5 

0*8 

7*9 

0*1 

0*2 

1*5 

0*7 

4*3 

22*1 

8*9 

0*8 

Total 

57 *5 

39*6 

41*2 

63*2 

42*6 

46*5 

Unsaturated: 







Uio 

Cl, 

Cl4 

C 18 

Oleic 

Linoleic 

C,o 

0*2 

0*2 

0*9 

3*2 

35*9 

1*2 

0*8 

0*43: 

1*4 

52*8 

2*5 

3*3 

0 *2f 

0 -2* 

0*4t 

2*0 

51*7 

0*8 

3*5 

0*3 

0*3 

1*0 

3*0 

30*5 

1*0 

0*6 

0*5 

1*5 

50*1 

2*4 

2*9 

0*2 

0*3 

0*5 

2*0 

46*9 

0*7 

2*9 

Total 

42*4 

60-4 

58*8 

36*7 

57*4 

53*5 

Total of all the acids 
up to C 14 

22-6 

4*8 

9*1 

32*1 

7*9 

15*7 


in L torfSSSTltl ‘S.bkttSrSii™" 1 ‘™“ d “ k “ predominates as 
the true valuesT P robable that figures marked t are somewhat higher than 


t " Possibidties. In the tat 

WS'.’SKT' 1 ? *»• 

SeSTnSS^ r “ *' «w*edingly small. From the present work tffis 

rumination ceased as a resMt^frt 061 ^ COn ?5 matl0n from the fact that when 
the milk also til rt ° f he enforced fast - the lower fatty acid content of 

In the first placed wouMbe^tmM forth° P ?“ tS Sh ° Uld ’ however > ^ n °ted. 
blood, to be nresent in +yl natural f °r these lower compounds, if they exist in 

results recorded in a pre^us ° f the P lasma - But the 

acids were present as esters in^ht fit , r +- ) s uggest that if any of these lower 

small, and that thev certatlv rlin L^ 11 ’ ?*? anKmnt mu st have been very 
always possible however n0t ^pP ear to decrease during inanition. It is 

soluble acfds t^e“ r fm s U chTn g analySiS ° f tbe blood hpoids free water- 
either to detecTor avoid Tn$L“ °T?“ T° uld be ^eedingly difficult 
constituents of milk fat were rii in +£ nd place i lf the reduction in these lower 
same acids in the blood ffi wonM £ f pr ft ent mStance to a deficiency of the 

milk fat during hmnSon^ ZSd £ 

u De counterbalanced by increases fairly evenly 
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distributed over the other constituents, whereas it has already been shown 
that almost the whole loss is made good by oleic acid alone. Indeed this last 

observation might well be taken as evidence in support of Hilditch/s suggestion 
that the lower acids arise by the oxidation of oleo-glycerides in the gland itself, 
for if this were so, the catabolism of these glycerides might not be so essential 
during inanition when the general activity of the gland was considerably reduced, 
with the consequence that the content of the lower constituents would fall and 
that of oleic acid rise. Recent work, however, by Graham, et al, 17 based partly 
on respiratory quotient measurements, has definitely suggested that fat meta¬ 
bolism in the mammary gland probably takes the form of synthesis rather than 
of breakdown. The explanation of the present results may therefore be that 
the lower compounds are formed as by-products in the synthesis of oleic acid, 
but that during inanition, when the gland is producing much less than its usual 
amount of fat, the smaller amount of synthesis taking place is able to proceed 
to its final stages, so that the lower acids are almost completely converted into 
oleic. This suggestion gains support from the well-known fact that diets rich 
m carbohydrates and poor in fat cause an increase in the lower fatty acids of the 
milk fat, while those poor in carbohydrates and rich in fat have the reverse 
effect, indicating that with diets on which fat synthesis would probably be most 
necessary the lower fatty acids increase. At present it is impossible to" decide as 
to which of these various theories is correct but it is hoped that future work now 
contemplated will throw more light on this particular aspect of the subject. 
At present the fact of chief importance emerging from the results just described 
is the inverse relationship existing between the oleic acid on the one hand and 
the lower acids on the other.” 

It will certainly be hoped that the further work contemplated by Dr. 
Smith at the Hannah Dairy Research Institute will lead to results as fruitful 
and enlightening as those now published and, in particular, that the alterna¬ 
tives of synthesis of fat from carbohydrate, or by modification of blood 
glycerides, in the milk glands will in due course be finally settled. Without 
prejudging the issue in any way, it may once more be insisted that any 
explanation of milk fat formation must be able to account for the very 
specific and characteristic relationships of fully saturated glyceride content 
to total unsaturation shown in Table 80 and Figs. 3 and 4 in this chapter 
(PP- 234-237)—a feature which is perhaps not yet quite adequately 
appreciated by many workers in this field. 
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exceptionally reliable and recent source, and it may be, therefore, that the 
myrtle pulp fat is a partial exception to a more generally followed rale. 

The seed fats of some members of the Lauracese contain exceedingly high 
proportions of lauric acid (go per cent, or more, of. p. 160), and, from the 
few analyses available it seems that in these plants the fruit-coat fats also 
contain a certain amount of combined lauric acid. The amounts are, how¬ 
ever, small in comparison with those in the corresponding seed fats, and, 
moreover, palmitic acid is usually present in considerably larger quantities 
than lauric acid in these fruit-coat fats, whilst oleic acid (a very minor com¬ 
ponent of the seed fats) forms 50 per cent, or more of the fruit-coat fatty 
acids. 

In the next place, it is fortunate that, although the data only cover 
members of eleven botanical families, the seed fats of the latter are so diverse 
in composition that we are presented with a very striking series of fruit- 
coat fats qualitatively similar in component acids, coupled with corre¬ 
sponding seed fats ranging from almost saturated to extremely unsaturated, 
and containing a wide variety of saturated fatty acids. This is clearly 
illustrated by the summary in Table 48. 

We shall find, when discussing the component acids of seed fats, that a 
wide variety of fatty acids enters into their composition, but that the mixture 
found within the limits of any given botanical family is nearly always 
qualitatively, and to some extent quantitatively, the same. Thus the 
proportions and kinds of fatty acids present in palm kernel oil are closely 
simulated in the other Palmae seed fats (Areca catechu , Astrocaryum species, 
Attalea species. Cocos nucifera, etc.) which have been submitted to detailed 
analysis and, again, the saponification and iodine values of other Palmse 
seed fats indicate similar agreement in their component fatty acids with the 
foregoing, as will be seen from Table 48A. 

TABLE 48a 



Seed Fat 

Fruit-coat 

Fat 


Saponifi¬ 


Saponifi¬ 



cation 

Iodine 

cation 

Iodine 


Value 

Value 

Value 

Value 

Acrocomia sclerocarpa 

237-255 

16-30 

190 

77 

Astrocaryum aculeatum 

240-249 

10-14 

220 

46 

„ Jauari 

242 

13-15 

196 

68 

„ segregatum 

238 

17 

197 

70 

„ Tucuma 

250 

9 

202 

40 

Attalea cohune 

252-256 

11-13 

197-203 

65-75 

Elms metanococca 

234 

27-28 

197-199 

78-88 

Maximiliana regia 

240-253 

7-16 

207-211 

51-56 


Thus, whilst seed fats of the Palma*, Myristicacese, and Lauracea* usually 
contain very large amounts of lauric and/or myristic acids, their fruit-coat 
fats are mainly made up of palmitic, oleic, and linoleic acids in varying 
proportions. 

There is therefore no apparent connection between the general nature of 
the component acids of fruit-coat and seed fats. Sometimes, as in the fruits 
of the olive, piqui-a, or cacao plants, the seed fat is closely similar to the 
fruit-coat fat, but this seems to be rather exceptional and perhaps fortuitous. 
A fruit-coat fat of comparatively high melting point (i.e. relatively rich in 
combined palmitic acid) may be associated with a highly unsaturated liquid 
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Component Glycerides of some Individual Animal Fats 

DEPOT FATS 

Bird and rodent depot fats. The glyceride structures of the depot fats 
of the rat and the rabbit have only been defined in so far as their relatively 
small contents of fully saturated components (mainly tripalmitin) are con¬ 
cerned (cf. Table 80, p. 234). 

The abdominal and gizzard fats of Light Sussex hens have been studied in 
somewhat greater detail by Hilditch and Stainsby .25 The component 
acids of the mixed fats included: myristic o-i, palmitic 27-1, stearic 67 
hexadecenoic 7-9, oleic 36-2. linoleic 21-5, and C 20 - 22 unsaturated 0-5 per 
cent. (mol.). Fully saturated glycerides formed only 2-5 per cent, of the 
fat, their component acids being (approximately) palmitic 85, and stearic 
15 per cent.; the fully saturated components were thus mainly tripalmitin 
with some palmitostearins. P 

When completely hydrogenated, the fat contained 28-29 per cent of 
tnstearin ; the glycerides of the original fat had accordingly the following 
approximate molar composition : tri-C 18 28-29, mono-C 16 -di-C 18 41, di-C 16 - 
mono-C 18 28-29, and tripalmitin 2 per cent. A specimen of the hen fat 
which had been hydrogenated to an iodine value of 14-6 (i.e. to the stage 
when the ratio of saturated to unsaturated acyl groups was approximately 
5 :1) was also examined and found to contain 58-5 per cent, of fully saturated 
components, made up approximately as follows: tristearin 10, palmitodi- 
steann 38, dipalmitostearin 8-5, and tripalmitin 2 per cent. The composi- 
tion of the fully saturated part of this incompletely hydrogenated fat showed 
that di-C 16 glycerides were still present in quantity in the mixed saturated- 
unsaturated glycerides present. This is unusual at this stage of the hydro¬ 
genation of a fat containing less than 30 per cent, of combined palmitic acid 
and points to the presence in the original fat of considerable proportions of 
palmito-hexadeceno- oleins.” (The hexadecenoic acid content (8 per 
Ce .^ ° f t] ? e fat would suffice to give 24 per cent, of such glycerides, compared 

t ^ e ^ SerV ! d . t0tal content of 2S “ 2 9 per cent, of di-C 16 glycerides.) 

Hilditch and Stamsby concluded that the probable components of the 
hen fat were somewhat as follows : 


General Type 
Fully saturated 
Di-C 18 -mono-C 18 
glycerides. 

Monopalmitodi- 
Cis glycerides. 
Tri-Cp 8 glycerides 


«» kin ^ s ™ a11 amounts of palmitostearins 
Probably largely palmito-hexadeceno- 44 oleins,” but might 
include up to 20 per cent, of palmito-hexadeceno- 
stearins. 

Palmitodi-“ oleins ” (but including up to 20 per cent of 
‘ oleo -palmitostearins). 

Tr ^r led ’ p 5 ob r bIy oleo-linoleins (but might include 
up to 20 per cent, of stearodi-“ oleins ”). 


Per Cent. 
(Mol.) 

2 

28-29 




n T1 f l ° f Stearic acid combined in the fat could not be definitely 

^ocated by the expenmental methods employed in the case of this fat, but 

d m ab ° Ut 20 per Cent of the mixed glycerides of the 
whole fat, i.e. m some or all of the three groups indicated above. 
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Hen body fats are differentiated from the corresponding fats of pigs, 
sheep, cows, and some other animals {vide infra) by their unusually large 
proportions of tri-Cjg (unsaturated) glycerides and, especially, of the mixed 
semi-unsaturated di-C^g-mono-Gig glycerides. The result is a more hetero¬ 
geneous mixture of mixed triglycerides than in fats of the lard type. This is 
reflected in the physical consistency of the fats. A pig fat of similar mean 
unsaturation and not very different palmitic, stearic, oleic, and linoleic acid 
contents forms a thin, semi-solid, almost homogeneous paste at atmospheric 
temperature; but the hen body fats separate into two well-marked phases 
a clear liquid fat with a lower layer of solid glycerides (so-called stearin ”). 


DEPOT FATS OF THE HERBIVORA 

Pig depot fats. Quantitative study of pig depot fats has. so far been 
confined to examination of the proportions and composition of their fully 
saturated glycerides (Banks and Hiiditch «), and to the study of the products 
formed during progressive hydrogenation of a pig back fat (Hiiditch and 
Stainsby 10 ).^ Investigations of pig back and perinephric fats by the most 
recent technique (preliminary resolution of the fats by crystallisation from 
acetone, cf. Chapter VI, p. 198), which leads to a detailed statement of the 
individual glyceride components, are in progress in the author's laboratory, 
but the results are not available at the time of writing. 

Banks and Hiiditch 9 studied five pig fats : the outer and the inner layers 
of the back fat and the perinephric or leaf fat from an individual sow, and 
two perinephric fats from members of the same litter which had been fed 
respectively on a fat-free diet and on the same diet with the addition of 3 per 
cent, of groundnut oil. 26 The data obtained in this series are summarised in 
Table 84. 


TABLE 84 

(i) Component Fatty Acids of the Whole Fat {Weight Percentages') 


Pig Depot Fat Myristic Palmitic Stearic Oleic Linoleic C22-22 


Outer back (sow) 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Unsat. 
Per Cent. 

3*8 

20*3 

7*9 

54*1 

13*0 

0*9 

Inner „ 

3*8 

26*0 

11-0 

44*1 

13*6 

1*5 

Perinephric „ 

3-9 

27*7 

17*6 

35*7 

13*7 

1*4 

Perinephric (pigs, 

3*6 

28*5 

21*4 

41-3 

5-2 


control diet). 
Perinephric (pigs, 

1*7 

25*6 

18*2 

44*2' 

10*3 


control diet-f-3 per 






cent, groundnut oil), 

(ii) Component Fatty Acids of the Whole Fat {Molar Percentages) 


Myristic Palmitic Stearic Oleic Linoleic C20.22 



Per Cent. 




Unsat.. 

Outer back (sow) 

PerCent. 

.Per Cent. 

Per Cent. Per Gent. 

Per Cent. 

4*6 

. 21*7 

7*6 

52*6 . 12*7 

1*8 

Inner „ „ 

4*6 

27*7 

10*6 

42*6 13*2 

1*3 

Perinephric „ 

4*7 

29*4 

16*9 

34*5 13*3 

1-2 ... 

Perinephric (pigs, 
control diet). 

4*4 

30*2 

20*5 

39*9 5*0 


Perinephric (pigs, 
control diet-f-3 per 
cent, groundnut oil), 

2*0 

27*4 

17*5 

43*0 10*1 

... — ■ 
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TABLE 84— continued. 


(iii) Fully Saturated Glycerides present in the Whole Fats 


Iodine 

Value 


Total 
Saturated 
Acid 
Content 
Per Cent. 
(Mol.) 


Fully Saturated Glycerides 


M.P. °C Weight Mols. 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 


Outer back (sow) 72*6 33-9 ? 2-1 2*2 

Inner „ „ 64*6 42*9 60*5 6*6 6*7 

Perinephric „ 59*0 51*0 60*5 11*2 11*4 

Perinephric (pigs, 45*7 55*1 53*0 17*4 17*7 

control diet). 

Perinephric (pigs, 55*1 46*9 53*5 13*0 13*2 

control diet-f 3 per 
cent, groundnut oil). 


Mols. 
Sat. Acid 
Per Mol. 
Unsat. 
Acid in 
Non-fully 
Sat. Part 
0*48 
0*63 
0*81 
0*83 

0*64 


(iv) Component Fatty Acids of the Fully Saturated Glycerides 


Outer back (sow) 
Inner „ 
Perinephric „ 
Perinephric (pigs, 
control diet). 
Perinephric (pigs, 
control diet*+■ 3 per 


Weight Percentages 


Myristic Palmitic 

Stearic 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

0*3 

52*2 

47*5 

1*4 

55*1 

43*5 

1*0 

55*6 

43*4 

1*6 

59*3 

39*1 

2*2 

46*0 

51*8 


Molar Percentages 


Myristic Palmitic Stearic 


Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

0*3 

54*7 

45*0 

1*6 

57*5 

40*9 

1*1 

58*0 

40*9 

1*9 

61*5 

36*6 

2*5 

48*4 

49*1 


cent, groundnut oil). 


From the " association ratios ” of the saturated and unsaturated acids 
m the non-fully saturated components of these fats (Table 84 (iii), final 
column) the limits between which the respective proportions of mono- 
"oleo and di-“ oleo ’’-glycerides and of tri-unsaturated glycerides must 
lie may be calculated. Later detailed work on ox depot fat by Hilditch and 
S Paul is ( V ide p . 252) suggests that the presence of any significant amounts 
of tn-unsaturated glycerides in pig fats is improbable; if these be assumed to 
be absent, the molar proportions of the three classes of glycerides present in 
tiie fats studied by Banks and Hilditch would be of the order shown in 
Table 85. 




TABLE 50. COMPONENT ACIDS (WTS. PER CENT.) OF SEED FATS—continued 

Habitat Component Fatty Acids Per Cent. (Wt.) Method Observers 

Palmitic Stearic Oleic Linoleic Linolenic 
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THE COMPONENT GLYCERIDES OF PIG FATS 

show more approach to constancy in composition than the saturated acids in 
the whole fats. Whilst the ratios of palmitic (plus the small amounts of 
myristic) to stearic acid in the whole fats lie between the extremes of about 
3*5 ** 1 and i*5 : x> the corresponding ratios of these acids in the fully saturated 
components vary only from about 1*5 : i to i: x. The observed tendency 
for the fully saturated glycerides to possess similar compositions, somewhat 
irrespective of the divergent proportions of the acids in the whole fats, is in 
consonance with the supposition that they are for the most part the result of 
a glyceride hydrogenation process; . for oleodipalmitins (with only one 
unsaturated acyl group) will tend to attain, ceteris paribus , complete satura¬ 
tion more readily than palmitodioleins, and still more so than triolein, in the 
course of hydrogenation of a mixture of all three types of glycerides (cf. 
P* 239). 

In the fully saturated components of pig depot fats the content of myristic 
acid is distinctly lower than in those of ox depot fats (cf. Table 86, p. 248), 
and, correspondingly, the melting points (60*5°) of the pig fat fully saturated 
glycerides containing about 40 per cent, (mol.) of stearic acid are several 
degrees higher than those (54-54*5°) ■ of ox depot fully saturated glycerides 
of similar stearic acid content. This typical difference in the fully saturated 
components of the respective fats is probably also the cause of the charac¬ 
teristic difference in the crystalline forms of the sparingly soluble solid 
constituents of ox and pig depot fats which is utilised in the Belfield test 27 
for distinguishing between beef tallows and lards ; it probably also under¬ 
lies the differences between the respective melting and solidifying points of 
the solid constituents of lards and tallows (as utilised by Polenske 2S ) and 
the corresponding characteristic differences between the melting points of 
these saturated glycerides and of the mixed fatty acids contained therein, 
which were proposed by Bomer 29 as a further means of discrimination 
between pig and ox depot fats. 

Hilditch and Stainsby 10 prepared a series of progressively hydrogenated 
fats from the inner back fat of a sow (component acids: myristic 2*8, 
palmitic 27*3, stearic 14-4, oleic 40*9, linoleic 13*5, C20-22 unsaturated 1*1 per 
cent. mol.). The relation between the fully saturated glyceride and the 
total saturated acid contents of these fats gave the curve in Fig. 4 (p. 237) 
which closely follows the observations on the fully saturated glyceride 
contents of the whole series of natural depot and milk fats. 

The tristearin content of the completely hydrogenated fat, and determina¬ 
tions of the fully saturated components of fats hydrogenated to iodine values 
18*7 and 10*0, indicated in each case the presence of 15 per cent, of tri-C 18 
glycerides in this pig fat, which contained 5*6 per cent, (mol.) of fully saturated 
components (component acids: palmitic 54*0, stearic 46*0 per cent. mol.; 
probable approximate composition in whole fat: palmitodistearin 2, 
dipalmitostearin 3 per cent. mol). 

Crystallisation of the fully saturated glycerides produced in hydro¬ 
genated fats of iodine values 35-8 and 18*7 gave in each case /Tpalmitodi- 
stearin (m.p. 67-67*5°), in amounts corresponding with 76 per cent, and 82 
per cent, of the total palmitodistearin present in these fully saturated portions 
of the fat; it is therefore almost certain that the original pig fat contained 
/Tmonopalmito-glycerides unaccompanied by any appreciable quantities of 
a-monopalmito-glycerides. 

The main components of the fat were deduced to be as follows (the 
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alternative figures given depending on whether the tri-Ci 8 glycerides con- 

tained one stearic group or not) : 


(/?-) Palmitodi “ oleins ” 

(£**) “ Oleo ’’-palmitostearins 
Stearodi- 44 oleins ” 

Tri- 44 oleins ” 

“ Oleo ”-dipalmitins 
($-) Palmitodistearins 
Dipalmitostearins 


From 57 to 42 per cent. (mol.). 
» 21 „ 36 „ 

» 15 „ 0 „ 

„ 0 „ 15 „ 

2 „ 

2 „ 

3 „ 


Ox (sheep, goat) depot fats. Data for the amounts and component acids 
of the fully saturated glycerides of beef tallows have been given by Banks 
and Hilditch (1932) 8 and by Hilditch and Longenecker (1937),so an( j f or a 
mutton tallow by Collin, Hilditch, and Lea, si whilst Dhingra and Sharma 32 
have published similar data for an Indian (Punjab) he-goat depot fat. A 
full analysis of an ox depot fat employing the preliminary resolution of the 
fat from acetone has been made by Hilditch and S. Paul.* 8 

The less detailed data of Hilditch with Banks and Longenecker, and of 
Dhingra and Sharma, are given in Table 86. 


TABLE 86 


(i) Component Fatty Acids of the Whole Fats (Weight Percentages) 


Ox depot fat, South Ameri- 7*8 
can. 8 

Ox depot fat, South Ameri- 5*8 
can. 8 

Ox depot fat, South Ameri- 4*5 
can. 8 

Ox depot fat, North Ameri- 6*3 
can. 8 

Shorthorn bullock, peri- 3*3f 
nephric. 80 

Shorthorn cow, perinephric 30 3-0 

Shorthorn heifer, perinephric 30 2* 1 f 

Sheep depot fat 31 4-6 

Goat depot fat 38 5-6J 


Saturated 

A __ 


Ql 8 

Cl s 

C20 

C14 

27*8 

24*4 

* 

* 

24*0 

28*6 

* 

* 

30*6 

19*2 

h* 

* 

27*4 

14*1 

* 

* 

24*9 

24*1 

0*8 

0*4 

29*2 

21*0 

0*4 

0*6 

26*9 

26*5 

■1-3 

0*4 

24*6 

30*5 

* 

* 

25*5 

28*1 

2*4 

* 


Unsaturated 


-A. 


Cis 

c 18 c 

_A _ 

■ 20-22 


Oleic 

Dienoic 


* 

38*9 

1*1 

* 

* 

41*6 

— 

* 

* 

42*7 

3*0 

* 

* 

49*6 

2*5 

* 

2*4 

41*8 

1*8 

0*5 

2*7 

41-1 

1*8 

0*2 

1*9 

39*1 

1*7 

0*1 

* 

36*0 

4*3 

He 

* 

38*4 

— 

He 


(ii) Component Fatty Acids of the Whole Fats (Molar Percentages) 


Ox depot fat, South Ameri¬ 
can. 8 

Ox depot fat, South Ameri¬ 
can. 

Ox depot fat, South Ameri¬ 
can. 

Ox depot fat. North Ameri¬ 
can 

Shorthorn bullock, peri¬ 
nephric. 80 

Shorthorn cow, perinephric 

Shorthorn heifer, perinephric 

Sheep depot fat 81 

Goat depot fat 38 


Saturated 

A 


C M 

Cl. 

Cl 8 

C20 

C l4 

9*5 

29*2 

23*2 

* 

He 

6*9 

25*5 

27*4 

He 

H< 

5*3 

32*9 

18*2 

H« 

He 

7*5 

29*1 

13*4 

. ■ He ' 

He 

3*9f 

26*5 

23*1 

0*7 

0*5 

3*5 

31*0 

20*1 

0*3 

0*7 


28*7 

25*4 

1*1 

0*5 

5*5 

26*2 

29*3 

He 

. He 

7-2| 27 0 

26*8 

2*1 

' ■'*." 



2AH 




Unsaturated 

— *_ ^ 

Du* Cl 8 Gjo-22 

Oleic Dienoic 


He 

37*1 

1*0 

He 

H* 

40*2 

— ■ 

He 

He 

40*7 

2*9 

He 

He 

47*6 

2*4 

He 

2*6 

40*4 

1*8 

0*5 

2*8 

39*6 

1*8 

0*2 

20 

38*0 

1*7 

0*1 

He 

34*8 

4*2 

■ He ;■ 

He 

36*9 

— ■■■ 

: He 
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The composition of the fully saturated glycerides of ox and sheep depot 
fats also resembles that of the corresponding parts of pig depot fats (except 
in higher myristic acid contents). In the eight cases on record, stearic acid 
forms from 37 to 43 per cent, (mol.) of the component acids in six instances 
the remaining two having 33 and 48 per cent, of stearic acid in the fully 
saturated components. Palmitic and myristic acids thus bear a ratio to 
stearic acid varying between 2 :1 and 1: x in the fully saturated components. 
This tendency towards constancy would result from the hydrogenation 
envisaged as operating during the formation of these depot fats, since 
oleodipalmitins would tend to reach complete saturation in greater amounts 
than palmitodioleins (cf. p. 239). 

Since the later, more detailed study of an ox depot fat (cf. below) has 
proved that triolein is not present in significant amounts, the data for the 
eight fats in Table 86 permit the proportions of fully saturated, mono-oleo- 
and di-oleo-glycerides in these instances to be calculated (Table 87). 


TABLE 87 

Di-“ oleo 
Monosaturatbd 
Per Cent. 
(Mol.) 

40-5 
46-7 
55-1 
641 
53-2 
53-7 
45-5 
42-5 
39-9 

As already mentioned, an ox depot fat has been submitted by Hilditch 
and S. Paul 18 to the most recent procedure whereby fuller details of the 
component glycerides can be obtained than by the above methods. Since 
this is, at the moment, the only instance in which an animal depot fat has 
been examined in this way, it will probably be of interest to discuss the 
results somewhat fully. The fat, from the perinephric tissue of a Shorthorn 
heifer, had the following component acids : 


UA ajnu omibjfc' ubtfUL PATS 


Ox depot fat, South American 8 


,» „ „ North American 

Shorthorn bullock, perinephric 30 
» cow, 

„ heifer, „ 

Sheep depot fat 81 
Goat depot fat 88 


Saturated 
Per Cent. 

(Mol.) 

25*8 

26*0 

22*8 

13*9 

15*8 

18*4 

18*6 

26*6 

29*2 


Disaturated 
Per Cent. 

(Mol.) 

33*7 

27*3 

22*1 

22*0 

31*0 

27*9 

27*7 

30*9 

30*9 


Laurie 

Myristic 

Palmitic 

Stearic 

Tetradecenoic 

Hexadecenoic 

Oleic 

Octadecadienoic 


Per Cent. (Wt.) 
0*5 
2*7 
30*4 
23*7 
0*4 
1*7 
38*6 
2*0 


Per Cent. (Mol.) 
0*7 
3*2 
32*2 
22*6 
0*5 
1*8 
37*1 
1*9- 


.V By * a s , eries of crystallisations from acetone, it was finally resolved into 
three fractions A, B, C (of increasing solubility), the component acids of 
each of which were determined with the results given in Table 88. 

The proportions andfatty acid compositions ofthefullysaturatedglycerides 

present m fractions A and B were determined; tristearin present in the fully 
saturated components was also estimated. A portion of each fraction was 
so completely hydrogenated and the tristearin contents of the products 
determined. These figures eventually led to the data presented in Table 89 ; 
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THE COMPONENT GLYCERIDES OF OX AND SHEEP FATS 


TABLE 88. COMPONENT 

ACIDS OF FRACTIONS A. B. C 

' OF OX 


DEPOT FAT 



Weight of fraction (g.) 

A 

244 

B 

413 

C 

368 


Iodine value 

15-9 

37*5 

57*4 


Glycerides per cent, (wt.) 

23-8 

40*3 

35*9 


(mol.) 

23*9 

40*3 

35*8 


Component acids (per cent, mol.): 




Mean for 




Whole Fat 

Lauric 

— 

0*2 

0*4 

0*25 

Myristic 

1*5 

2*6 

3*0 

2*4 

Palmitic 

46*5 

31*7 

26*5 

33*4 

Stearic 

30*3 

24*7 

11*7 

21*4 

Arachidic 

4*8 

0*3 

0*1 

1-3 

Tetradecenoic 

0*4 

0*4 

0*9 

0*6 

Hexadecenoic 

1*1 

1*6 

2*7 

1*9 

Oleic 

15*4 

37*4 

45*8 

35*2 

Octadecadienoic 

_ 

1*1 

8*8 

3-5 

Cao-is unsaturated 

— 


1*1 

0*05 


for the details of the method of evaluation Involved the reader must be 
referred to the original paper or to the general description of the procedure 
already given in Chapter VI, pp. 198-203. Attention must be drawn, however, 
to certain features which render the application of this method to animal 
depot fats somewhat more difficult than In -the case of seed fats containing, 
substantially, only oleic and linoleic, stearic and one other saturated acid 
(palmitic) as component acids. In animal depot fats the number of minor 
component acids is greater than in many seed fats, and, unfortunately, 
includes, amongst others, about 2 per cent, of hexadecenoic acid (and traces 
of tetradecenoic acid), belonging simultaneously to the unsaturated group 
and to the group of non-C 18 acids. In relation to the three major components 
(palmitic 33, stearic 21, oleic 35 ('* oleic ” 39), amounting together to 93 per 
cent, of the component acids) the quantity of any one of the minor components 
is almost insignificant; but it must be remembered that each molecule of a 
minor component will be associated almost invariably with two molecules of 
one or other of the three major components in a mixed triglyceride molecule, 
so that the total percentage of triglycerides involved is not of the order of 
7 per cent., but about 20 per cent., of the whole fat. Whilst it is desirable 
to draw attention to this feature, it should equally be pointed out that the 
data are entirely valid from the point of view of the distribution of saturated 
non~C 18 and C 18 acids in the mixed glycerides of the depot fat, and that the 
great predominance of palmitic acid in the former class ensures that the 
conclusions drawn later cannot be, in point of fact, very far from the actual 
state of affairs. It is perhaps not unreasonable to remark upon the fact 
that the presence of a number of minor component acids is a bugbear of 
detailed study of component glycerides in natural fats ; in the rare absence 
of these, it is now possible to give an almost exact statement of the component 
glycerides present in a fat containing only three fatty acids. 

For the present purpose, myristic and lauric are included with palmitic 
glycerides, and arachidic with stearic glycerides, whilst the traces of 
unsaturated C 20 and C 22 acids are included In the “ oleic ” group. Hexa¬ 
decenoic (and tetradecenoic) glycerides, which fall in the unsaturated non-C 18 
category, have been included also with palmitic glycerides, since on hydro¬ 
genation (for the tri-C 18 glyceride determinations) they yield palmito- (or 
myristo-) glycerides. Accordingly, in terms of non-C 18 (" palmitic ”), 
stearic, and " oleic ” derivatives, the data in Table 88, together with those 
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for the fully saturated glycerides and contents of tri-C 18 glycerides, may be 
transformed as shown in Table 89. 


TABLE 89. GLYCERIDE CATEGORIES (PER CENT MOL.) PRESENT IN 
FRACTIONS A, B, AND C OF OX DEPOT FAT 



A 

B 

C 

Glycerides 

Component acids (increments): 

23-9 

40-3 

35-8 

Palmitic 

11-85 

14-7 

12-0 

Stearic 

8-35 

10-1 

4-25 

Oleic 3-7 

A 

f 

Fully Mixed 
Sat. 

Component glycerides (increments): 

15*5 

-A. 

r ^ 

Fully Mixed 
Sat. 

19-55 

Tri-Ci 8 

0-4 3-8 

— 6-1 

3-3 

Palmitodi-Q 8 

5-8 0-8 

— 24*9 

29-0 

Dipalmitomono-Cx 8 

5-4 4-9 

2-4 6*3 

3-5 

Tripalmitin 

2-8 — 

0-6 — 


Mono- 44 oleo ’’-disaturated 

— 8-0 

— 28-1 

12-9 

Di-“ oleo ’’-monosaturated 

— 1-5 

— 9-2 

22-9 


Whole Fat 
100-0 

38-55 

22-7 

38-75 


13-6 

60*5 

22-5 

3-4 

49-0 

33-6 


Consideration of the data in Table 89 led to the statement of component 
glycerides in the fractions of the original fat, and therefrom in the whole 
original fat, shown in Table 90. 


TABLE 90. PROBABLE COMPONENT GLYCERIDES (PER CENT MOL) 
OF THE OX DEPOT FAT } 



A 

A 


B 

^_ 

C 

Whole Fat 

Fully saturated glycerides 
(17*4 per cent.): 
Tripalmitin 
Dipalmitostearin 
Palmitodistearin 
Tristearin 

Fully Mixed 

Sat. 

2-8 — 

5-4 — 

5*8 — 

0*4 — 

Fully 

Sat. 

0*6 

2-4 

Mixed 

— 

3*4 

7*8 

5*8 

0*4 

-\ 

(In Round 
Numbers) 

3 

8 

6 

f 

Mono- 44 oleo ’’-disaturated 
glycerides (49-0 per 

cent.): 

“ Oleo ’’-dipalmitin 
“ Oleo ’’-palmitostearin 
“ Oleo ’’-distearin 

— 4*9 

— 0*8 

— 2*3 

__ 

6*3 

21*8 

3*5 

9*4 

14*7 

32*0 

2*3 

15 

32 

2 

Di-“ oleo ’’-monosaturated 
glycerides (33-6 per 
cent.): 

Palmitodi- 44 oleins ” 
Stearodi- 44 oleins ” 

— 1*5 

— 

3*1 

6*1 

19*6 

3*3 

22*7 

10*9 

23 

11 


Tri-“ oleins 


* * * 


* Traces of triolein, probably not exceeding 1 per cent, of the fat, may 
T Tristeann is present to the extent of less than 1 per cent, of the fat. 


be present. 


The ox depot fat studied thus consisted of about one-third of "oleo ”- 
palmitostearins, and one-quarter of palmitodi-“ oleins,” with (in progres¬ 
sively diminishing proportions) “ oleo ’’-dipalmitin, stearodi-" olein,” dipal- 
mitostearin, and palmitodistearin. Very small amounts of tripalmitin, 
tristearin, and (possibly) tri-“ olein ” were also present. 

As mentioned earlier (Chapter VI, pp. 198-215), the glycerides of several 
sohd seed fats which conform closely to the “ evenly-distributed ” type have 
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been investigated by the present method, and it has been found that the 
observed proportions therein of the di-“ oieo ’’-glycerides, and to a less 
extent the mono-” oleo ”-glycerides, can be fairly closely reproduced by a 
simple calculation based upon the proportions of the component acids in the 
whole fat. If the chief component acids of the ox depot fat were assembled 
into a mixture of component glycerides on the lines of a typical seed fat 
(in which case there would be negligible proportions of fully saturated 
glycerides present), the application of the calculation referred to would 
suggest the probable presence of about 10 per cent, palmitodi-” olein/’ 
6 per cent, stearodi-” olein,” up to 62 per cent, of ” oleo ’’-palmitostearin, 
and 22 per cent, or more of “ oleo ’’-dipalmitin—proportions which, naturally, 
differ widely from those observed in the foregoing analysis. If, on the other 
hand, allowance is made for the 17*4 per cent, of fully saturated glycerides 
known to be present, application of the numerical calculation to the com¬ 
ponent acids (palmitic 28*0, stearic 15*8, and oleic 38-8 per cent.) of the mixed 
saturated-unsaturated glycerides would suggest the following composition 
for the latter : 22 per cent, palmitodi-” olein,” 12 per cent, stearodi-” olein,” 
up to 35 per cent, of ” oleo ”-palmitostearin, and 14 per cent, or more of 
” oleo ”-dipalmitin. These figures are remarkably close to those actually 
observed (Table 90), but the implication of the coincidence, if it be more than 
a fortuitous one, is not at present altogether clear. Nevertheless, an ” even 
distribution ” of the component acids in the mixed saturated-unsaturated 
glycerides produced by the partial conversion of preformed, “ evenly- 
distributed,” oleo-glycerides into stearo-glycerides is perhaps what might 
be expected, on the hypothesis which has been adopted in this chapter to 
account for the specific glyceride structure of the depot fats under dis¬ 
cussion. 

It has already been pointed out in the general discussion of depot fat 
glyceride structure earlier in the present chapter (p. 239) that the observed 
proportions in the ox depot fat'of (a) tri-“ olein,” stearodi-” olein,” “ oleo ”- 
distearin, and tristearin ; (h) palmitodi-” olein,” “ oleo ’’-palmitostearin, 
and palmitodistearin ; (c) ” oleo ”-dipalmitin and dipalmitostearin are of 
the nature which would be anticipated if a biological hydrogenation process 
had operated similarly to addition of hydrogen in presence of a metallic 
catalyst to a preformed mixture of tri-“ olein,” palmitodi-” olein,” and 
“ oleo ”-dipalmitin in the requisite proportions. In the ox depot fat, little 
or no tri-unsaturated glycerides were present, and the proportions of 
glycerides corresponding with a second or third stage of hydrogenation were 
much less than those of the initial stage. Less of the original oleodipalmitin 
(as presupposed by the hypothesis) has been reduced than of original palmi- 
todiolein, but the amount of the latter present is nearly three times that of 
the former, and this is therefore also in keeping with observations on the 
hydrogenation of mixtures of unsaturated mixed glycerides in presence of 
nickel. 20 

The presence of perhaps 2-3 per cent, . of' tripalmitin in a fat which 
contains large proportions of stearic as well as palmitic acid is unusual. 
Tripalmitin has hitherto only been reported in eases in which the saturated 
acids of a natural fat consist almost wholly of palmitic acid (e.g. olive oil, 
palm oil, rabbit depot fat), and, when stearic and palmitic acids are both 
present in quantity (as in cacao butter and many other seed fats) , any fully 
saturated components have been found to consist of mixed palmitostearins. 


TABLE 56. COMPONENT ACIDS ( WTS . PER CENT.) OF SEED FATS OF THE CRUCIFER/E 

Major component acids: All unsaturated—OLEIC, LINOLEIC, and ERUCIC. 

Minor component acids: Linolenic, palmitic, stearic, arachidic, behenic, or lignoceric. 

Habitat Component Fatty Acids Per Cent. Method Observers 


COMPONENT ACIDS OF SEED FATS 
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CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION OF NATURAL FATS 

The tripalmitin in ox depot fat is explicable, however, on the above " hydro¬ 
genation hypothesis, since hexadecenoic acid is a minor component of ox 
depot fat, and saturation of any hexadeceno-palmitins present in the fat 
would, of course, yield tripalmitin. 

Component glycerides of ‘ ‘ oleo oils. ’ ’ The component glycerides of 
some, oleo. oils, obtained technically by expression of ox depot fats (“ premier 
jus ”), were examined semi-quantitatively by Banks and Hilditch, who found 
that they contained less fully saturated glyceride in proportion to the molar 
content of saturated acids in the whole fat than the ox depot fats described 
above. The oleo oil fully saturated glycerides were much richer in palmitic 
(and myristic) acid than those of the whole tallows (the molar content of 
stearic acid varied from 27 to 33 per cent., as compared with 37-40 per cent, 
in the fully saturated components of whole tallows). Correspondingly, the 
oleo oils as a whole contained more palmitic (with myristic) acid relatively 
to. stearic acid than tallows; but nevertheless the total a, m ount of C 18 
acids in the whole oleo oils was much the same (about 68-70 mols. per cent.) 
as in most tallows. The non-fully saturated components very closely 
resembled the corresponding components of many tallows in their general 
composition. In fact, as would be expected, the chief differences between 
the component glycerides of oleo oils and of ox depot fats as a whole are due 
to selective removal, during pressing, of the higher-melting palmitodistearins 
and tnstearin together with, of course, a considerable proportion of mixed 
glycerides (such as oleopalmitostearin) of somewhat lower melting point than 


The position as regards our knowledge of the natural glycerides present 
m animal depot fats is undoubtedly more satisfactory than it was 15—20 years 
ago; but the description which has now been given will show the reader that, 
apart from a fairly adequate knowledge of the technically important classes 
of lards and tallows, there is still room for much investigation into the com¬ 
ponent glycerides of other classes of depot fats. The study of depot fats 
from a much wider range of animals and birds than has hitherto been possible 
is necessary before we can even be certain that such fats are confined to the 
types which have already been indicated by the work undertaken up to the 
present. The writer has endeavoured in the present chapter to give a fair 
representation of the information already available, but the somewhat 
fragmentary character of the materials studied, together with the number of 
animal species of which the depot fats have not yet received attention, should 
always be borne in mind. 


MILK FATS 

In spite of the great number of analytical investigations which have been 
undertaken m order to determine on the one hand the characteristic values 
of butter fats (mainly in connection with their content of so-called volatile 
acids), and on the other hand the composition of the mixed fatty acids in 
greater or less detail, there is a relative lack of work with reference to the 
actual nature of the glycerides present in these fats. 

The first serious attempts to examine the glyceride structure of a milk fat 
took, as usual the form of fractional crystallisation studies, and were due to 
Amberger- , Thl s investigator succeeded in isolating small quantities of 
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palmltodlstearin (m.p. 62*8°) and steaxodipalmitin, and also oleodipalmitin 
and butyropalmito-olein; whilst he indicated that the amount of triolein 
present was of the order of only 2 per cent. Tristearin and butyrodiolein 
were also considered possibly to be present. The mixed glycerides isolated 
evidently amounted only to a comparatively small proportion of the whole of 
the fat. 

In 1928, Amp 35 separated samples of Irish butter fat into a number of 
fractions by removing solid components which crystallised out from the fat 
as a whole on standing at various temperatures, and determined the Reichert- 
Meissi, Kirschner, iodine, etc., values of the separated fractions. The 
results led him to conclude that the low molecular weight acids, and also 
the higher saturated acids, are distributed more or less evenly throughout 
the whole of the fat, and he found little evidence of the presence of simple 
triglycerides such as tributyrin, triolein, etc. 

Somewhat fuller information on the component glycerides of milk fats 
has resulted from the examination ■ of a number of cow milk fats, and of 
specimens of buffalo, goat, sheep, and camel milk fats by the semi-quanti¬ 
tative permanganate-acetone oxidation procedure, which leads to the isolation 
of the fully saturated components, and the determination of their amount, and 
of the proportions of the saturated fatty acids therein combined. 

Cow milk fats. Fourteen cow milk fats have been investigated with 
reference to their glyceride structure. Eight of these w r ere from animals 
from England, New Zealand, or India, fed on a natural diet of grass or on 
ordinary winter stall diet; the remaining six were from animals which had 
received, in addition to basal stall feed, certain amounts of specific fatty oils 
or oil cakes. The component acids in these fourteen milk fats have been 
discussed in detail in Chapter III (pp. 96, 97, 101, Tables 44,45 a, 46), whilst 
their fully saturated glyceride contents are compared with the proportions 
of saturated acids in the total fatty acids of each fat in Table 80 of this 
Chapter (p. 235). The studies of glyceride structure of these cow milk fats 
included in some cases the determination of the component acids of the fully- 
saturated components, but others were confined to ascertaining the per¬ 
centage proportions and mean saponification equivalents of the latter group. 

The more completely examined fats include two market samples of New 
Zealand butter (Hilditch and Miss E. E. Jones 36 ), two English fats, and a 
New Zealand fat from cows fed on normal pasture or winter {stall) diets 
(Hilditch and Sleightholme 12 ), and Indian ghee from cows fed on pasture 
(Bhattacharya and Hilditch 37 ), and two English milk fats from cows on a 
winter stall diet supplemented by either coconut or soya bean cake (Hilditch 
and Sleightholme, loo. cit.)+ The more important data obtained are sum¬ 
marised in Table 91 (minor unsaturated component acids were not deter¬ 
mined in any of these analyses). 

Somewhat less complete data for six English cow milk fats, two of which 
were from normally stall-fed animals, whilst the others were for cows which 
had received in addition eight ounces per day of either linseed, rape, or 
cod liver oil, have been recorded by Hilditch and Thompson 22 (Table 92). 

The data for all fourteen fats show consistently that the content of fully 
saturated glycerides is, within close limits, simply a function of the relative 
proportions of saturated and unsaturated acids in the whole fat, irrespective 
of the nature of the saturated acids, or of abnormalities in the component 
fatty acids caused by ingestion of specific fatty acids (cf. Chapter III, 
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TABLE 91. GLYCERIDE STRUCTURE OF EIGHT COW MILK FATS 


No. in Table 

E 1929 
E 1928 
NZ (I) 
Indian 
NZ (ii) 

NZ {iii) 

ES 

EC 


Cow Milk Fat 
English, spring pasture, 1929. 

„ autumn feed, 1928. 

New Zealand, market sample, 1927 
Indian, pasture feed, 1930. 

New Zealand, market sample, 1927. 

»> , « spring pasture, 1928. 

English, stall feed, 1929 (soya bean cake in diet). 
” >» >> »> (coconut cake in diet). 


(i) Component Fatty Acids of the Whole Fats (Molar Percentages) 


Fat 

Butyric acid 
/z-Hexanoic acid 
/z-Octanoic ,, 
/z-Decanoic „ 
Laurie , } 
Myristic „ 
Palmitic „ 
Stearic „ 
Arachidic 
Oleic 

Octadecadienoic acid 


E 1929 

E 1928 

8*9 

8*4 

2*7 

3*5 

2*0 

2*7 

3*0 

2*9 

4*7 

4*1 

10*9 

7*2 

24*3 

27*1 

5*4 

6*4 

— 

0*7 

34*6 

33*9 

3*5 

3*1 


NZ (i) 

Indian 

8*4 

6*9 

3*9 

4*0 

1*3 

2*2 

2*8 

4*9 

4*6 

6*7 

11*0 

10*9 

26*2 

26*8 

7*1 

5*5 

0*8 

_ 

30*8 

28*4 

3*1 

3*7 


NZ (ii) NZ (iii) 
9-2 9-2 

3-7 3-4 

1*4 2*2 

2*7 4*2 

3*7 4*7 

10*2 11-5 

25*7 25*0 

10*2 9*5 

0*5 0*5 

28*9 26*1 

3*8 3*7 


ES 

9*6 

3*0 

2*8 

5*1 

7*5 

10*7 

23*7 

6*7 

0*9 

27*0 

3*0 


EC 

9*0 

3*9 

1*7 

4*3 

8*3 

17*2 

24*1 

3*9 

25-7 

1*9 


(ii) Fully Saturated Glycerides Present in the Whole Fats 


Iodine value 41-6 4 j. 3 

Total saturated acid con- 61*9 63*0 

tent (per cent. mol.). 

Fully saturated glycerides: 
per cent, (wt.) 24*3 25*4 

per cent, (mol.) 27*2 29*1 

Mols. saturated acids per 0*94 0*92 

mol. unsaturated acid in 
non-fully saturated part. 


39*4 

66*1 

360 

67-9 

38*0 

67*3 

34*5 

70*2 

34*8 

70*0 

31*6 

72*4 

29*2 

31*5 

31-7 

33-7 

31*3 

33*8 

37*4 

39*6 

35*0 

38*2 

38*5 

41*3 

1*03 

107 

1*04 

1*07 

1*07 

Ml 


(iii) Component Fatty Acids of the Fully Saturated Glycerides (Molar Percentages) 

Butyric acid H -4 i ,. 7 ln .^ . 11A 

n-Hexanoic acid “-1 5.3 *9q T? “*2 9-2 9-2 

n-Octanoic „ 2-7 77 tn oi fl 46 6 ' 4 5-8 

n-Decanoic 5.3 \\ 0* 1* 3-4 3-1 2-8 

Lauric 6-0 5-2 li tf L 3 5 ' ] 6-3 6 . 9 

Myristic „ I 5.1 AZ 4*1 5*3 6*4 1 M 

Palmitic 39.5 l, ? I™ 17-9 14-9 19-6 20-1 

Stearic .. 14-9 15- lt.7 ?ao 39 ‘ 9 36-1 35‘4 

Ajachidic „ _ _ ^ 15-8 15-6 12-6 8-7 


TABLE 92. FULLY SATURATED GLYCERIDES (A MO UNI 
EQUIVALENTS) OF SIX COW MILK ^FATS 


AND MEAN 


Oil Fed to Cow 


Control 

Linseed 
Rape 
Cod liver 

»» 


Whole Fat 

—____________ 

Saturated 

Acids 


LV. 

Sap. Eq. 

Per Cent. 

34*5 

239*7 

(Mol.) 

71*4 

34*9 

244*2 

69*1 

46*0 

249*0 

61*3 

44*5 

251*2 

59*4 

51*7 

264*2 

. 53*5 

54*1 

266*0 

50*6 


Fully Saturated Glycerides 


er Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Sap. Eq. 

(Wt.) 

(Mol.) 

37*1 

40*4 

221*0 

31*1 

34*2 

224*5 

22*2 

24*8 

222*4 

22*4 

25*3 

225*0 

15*3 

17*2 

235*7 

12*8 

14*6 

235*1 


2S6 



COMPONENT ACIDS OF SEED FATS 


It is to be hoped that further additions will be made to our knowledge 
of the proportions of the component acids in this interesting group of seed 
fats. The presence of large amounts of stearic (and sometimes also palmitic) 
acid, and the fact that oleic acid is practically the only other component, 
not only renders the fatty acid composition of interest, but also makes fats 
of this type especially suitable for the investigation of glyceride structure 
{cf. Chapter VI). 

Perusal of Table 58 suggests that, whilst within any of the families there 
may be considerable variation in the proportions of oleic, stearic, and pal¬ 
mitic acids in the seed fats, there is a general tendency towards the following 
relations: 

Guttiferce and Sapotacece seed fats : Rich in stearic and oleic ; little pal¬ 
mitic and linoleic. 

Sterculiacece and Dipterocarpacecz seed fats : Rich in stearic and oleic, 
but also in palmitic acid, the latter frequently about 20 per cent, of the total 
acids ; linoleic acid almost absent. 

Meliacece, Convolvulacece, and V erbenacece seed fats : Less rich in stearic, 
which is, however, still prominent; moderate proportions of palmitic acid ; 
oleic acid prominent and linoleic acid a frequent component in variable 
proportions. 

The seed fats of the genus Madhuca in the Sapotaceae require a further 
reference. In the first place, these have long been known to the tech¬ 
nologist as “ Bassia fats.” The term Bassia was originally given to genera 
in two different orders, Chenopodiaceae (1766) and Sapotaceae (1771) ; the 
former having priority of date, Gmelin in 1791 assigned the term Madhuca 
to the Sapotaceae genera concerned, and systematic botanists have since 
adopted this nomenclature, which is accordingly used here. Next, it will 
be seen that Madhuca seed fats are more variable than those of some other 
genera in this family in their composition, the stearic and palmitic acid 
contents in M. latifolia, longifolia, and Mottleyana being of somewhat the 
same order, with each ranging from about 15 to about 25 per cent, of the 
total acids.* Finally, the seed fat of M. butymcea is a complete exception 
to the rest of this genus and of the Sapotaceae seed fats as a whole ; its fatty 
acids include 56 per cent, of palmitic acid, and only 3 per cent, of stearic 
acid (the remainder being nearly all oleic acid). From the point of view of 
its major component acids, it belongs to the large group dealt with in Table 
52, in which palmitic and oleic acids are major components and stearic acid 
a minor component. Indeed, the palmitic acid content of M. butyracea 
seed fat is the highest yet observed in any seed fat. 


Seed Fats of which Myristic and Lauric Acdis are Major 

Components 

Major component acids : LAURIC, MYRISTIC, palmitic, oleic. 

Minor component acids: Caprylic, capric, stearic, linoleic. 

We come, in conclusign, to a number of families in which seed fats are 
characterised by low contents of palmitic acid and also, more often than not, 
of oleic and linoleic acid, but in which the chief component is lauric or 

* The analysis of M. latifolia seed fatty acids by Gill and Shah (Table 58, 
ref. 32) differs from all the other analyses in this group by including 16 per cent, 
of myristic acid with 27 per cent, of palmitic and only 2 per cent, of stearic acid. 
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p. ioo). In this respect butter fats resemble the lards and tallows very 
closely and, indeed, when the relationship between fully saturated glyceride 
content and total saturated acid content is plotted as a graph, the curve 
obtained {cf. this chapter, Fig. 4, p. 237) is a prolongation of that given by 
the corresponding data for the pig and cattle reserve fats. Notably, in 
spite of the marked differences in the relative amounts of their component 
acids as compared with normal butters, the milk fats from cows which had 
received cod liver oil in the diet still conform to this typical relationship. 
Indeed, their positions on the curve in Fig. 4 emphasise the fact that, from 
this aspect of glyceride structure, there is complete uniformity in type 
between cow milk fats and ox, sheep, or pig depot fats. 

In the fourteen cow milk fats which have been examined, the molar 
proportions of fully saturated components range from 14-6 to 41-3 per cent., 
so that the non-fully saturated glycerides present in these fats vary in amount 
from 59 to 85 per cent. There is little or no evidence that triolein is present 
in any great amount in normal butter fats, and considerable indirect evidence 
against this possibility {cf. AmbergerS*). Consequently in most of the 
butters studied the glycerides are probably made up of fully saturated 
components with mono-“ oleo and di-“ oleo ’’-glycerides in proportions 
near to those given in Table 93. 


TABLE 93. PROBABLE GENERAL COMPOSITION OF COW MILK FATS 



Fully 

Mqno- 

Dl-“ OLEO 


Saturated 

“ OLEO 

Disaturated 

Mono- 

saturated 


Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

English, stall-fed, 1934 (cod liver oil in diet) 

(Mol.) 

(Mol.) 

(Mol.) 

14*6 

23*0 

62*4 

»* S» » » J» •»» 

17*2 

26-1 

56*7 

„ „ „ (linseed oil in diet) 

24*8 

34*3 

40*9 

„ „ „ (rape oil in diet) 

25*3 

27*6 

47*1 

„ spring pasture, 1929 

27*2 

33*0 

39*8 

„ autumn feed, 1928 

New Zealand, market sample, 1927 

29*1 

31*0 

39*9 

31*5 

35*8 

32*7 

Indian, pasture fed, 1930 

33*7 

36*5 

29*8 

New Zealand, market sample, 1927 

33*8 

35*0 

31*2 

English, stall-fed, 1934 

34*2 

38*9 

26*9 

„ „ 1929 (soya bean cake in diet) 

New Zealand, spring pasture, 1928 

38*2 

34*0 

27*8 

39*6 

33*3 

27*1 

English, stall-fed, 1934 

40*4 

33*4 

26*2 

„ „ 1929 (coconut cake in diet) 

41*3 

33*9 

24*8 


These general characteristics of butter fat glyceride structure have a 
practical bearing on the variation in the “ melting point ” or softness of 
butters. It is evident that increase in oleic acid content of butter, according 
to the above data, will be reflected in a disproportionate increase in softness, 
since not only is the ratio of unsaturated to saturated acids increased in the 
saturated-unsaturated mixed glycerides, but the quantity of the latter 
increases considerably with augmentation of the oleic acid. Leaving out of 
consideration the six fats from animals which had received fatty oils or seed 
cakes as part of their diets, it will be noticed from Table 93 that the remaining 
eight milk fats from cows on normal diets differ to a considerable extent in 
their component glycerides, and therefore in their physical characteristics 
of hardness or softness. This difference is not very marked so far as the 
mono-“ oleo "-disaturated glycerides (which melt somewhat above room 
temperature) are concerned, for these are moderately constant, with a range 
of about 33-39 per cent, of the total fats. The fully saturated components 
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vary from 27 to 40 per cent., however, with a corresponding variation in the 
at- oleo -monosaturated glycerides of almost the same extent Conse 
quently, reduction of unsaturation (oleic acid content) of a milk fat has a dual 
effect on the consistency of the butter : not only is the amount of the highest 
melting (i.e. fully saturated) components reduced, but that of the di-“ oleo 
glycerides (which are liquid at the ordinary temperature) is increased to 

approximately the same extent as the reduction in fully saturated com 
ponents. 

The cows which were fed on pasture (or on pasture with roots, etc. but 
no added oil cake) yielded butters which, irrespective of the locality of their 
0n ^ n, 4.t h0W mUCh similarit F in man y features of their glyceride structure. 

nf /??* t0ta / Mty f^ ldS ° f 6ach Wh ° le butter fat (Table 94 ), the amounts 
of {a) butyric-launc, {b) mynstic-palmitic, and (c) stearic, oleic, and linoleic 
acids tend severahy towards more or less constant values. This approximate 
constancy extends to some of the individual acids, especially palmitic 
mynstic, and perhaps butyric; but the amount of stearic acid is mom 
variable. Yet the total amount of C 18 acids is of much the same order 
throughout variations due to the substantially different amounts of 
unsaturated acids m the butters being counterbalanced partly by variation 
m the amount of stearic acid, partly by the gross effect of minor variations in 
all the other saturated acids. 

TABLE 94. MOLAR DISTRIBUTION OF BUTYRIC-LA URIC MYKTVTTr 
PALMITIC, AND C 18 ACIDS IN THE BUTTER 1 C " 


Fully 

saturated 


Mixed 

saturated- 

unsaturated 


Although, as the total unsaturation in the fats varies, the amount of fully 

+ S “ Gd fL y “ ndes , dlff( ; rs throughout the series, the composition If 

he latter (Table 91 (111)) is remarkably constant; especially noteworthy is 
,- tc e , reS - ^.Proportion of stearic acid (i5±o-8 mols. per cent.) in contrast to 
its variability (5-10 mols. per cent.) in the whole fats. All the saturated 
acids are present in both fully and non-fully saturated parts of the fats but 
there may be a slight tendency for the acids of lower molecular weight to be 
associated more with the unsaturated acids than with the higher saturated 

«f tit ^ POi ? ed ° Ut earH f (Chapter m ’ PP- 97 , 98 ) that the amounts 
of the different component fatty acids present in milk fats vary somewhat 

1 ° + f neral 0f diet ' the Seasonal chan & e from pasture to 
indoor feeding, the age of the animal, etc. Such variations are, in fact 

ckefly connected with differences in the proportions of the maturated 
n?S;^ dare compensated by corresponding alterations in those 

of the stearic, and of the butyric and other lower saturated acids. The 
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"Butyric-Lauric 
Myristic-Palmitic 
.Ci s acids 

E1929 E1928 
21-3 21-6 

35-2 34-3 

43-5 44-1 

: NZ(i) Indian NZ(ii) NZfiii) ES 
21-0 24-7 20-7 23-7 28-0 

37-2 37-7 35-9 36-5 34-4 

41-8 37-6 43-4 39-8 37-6 

EC 

27*2 

41*3 

31*5 

'Butyric-Lauric 

Myristic-Palmitic 

Stearic 

30-5 

54*6 

14*9 

28*6 

56*3 

15*1 

28*2 

56*3 

15*5 

27*3 

58*5 

14*2 

26*7 

57*5 

15*8 

29*6 

54*8 

15*6 

31*4 

55*7 

12*9 

35*8 

55*5 

8*7 

'Butyric-Lauric 

Myristic-Palmitic 

Ci 8 acids 

(Oleic and Octadeca- 
dienoic 

18*3 

28*1 

53*6 

51*4 

19*0 

25*9 

55-1 

51*0 

17*9 

28*5 

53*6 

49*2 

23*4 

27*2 

49*4 

48*3 

17*4 

25*3 

57*3 

49*1 

19*8 

24*2 

56*0 

49*4 

26*8 

21*5 

51*7 

47*2 

21*1 

31*4 

47*5 

47*0) 
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TABLE 95. GLYCERIDE STRUCTURE OF INDIAN CAMEL, BUFFALO 
SHEEP, AND GOAT MILK FATS AL °’ 

(i) Component Fatty Acids of the whole Fats {Molar Percentages) 


Camel 


Butyric acid 5.9 

/z-Hexanoic acid \ -9 

/z-Octanoic „ 1-1 

/z-Decanoic „ 2-1 

Laurie „ 5.7 

Myristic ,, 7.9 

Palmitic „ 28*3 

Stearic ,, 9.7 

Arachidic „ _ 

Oleic „ 34-1 

Octadecadienoic acid 3.3 


Buffalo 

Sheep 

Goat 

10*9 

8*4 

7*6 

2*8 

5*4 

4*5 

1*5 

5*8 

6*2 

2*4 

10*1 

11*1 

3*3 

6*0 

5*1 

10*5 

11*8 

11-2 

28*7 

20*4 

21*5 

9*3 

5*4 

7*3 

0*7 

1*3 

0*1 

27*7 

22*2 

24*2 

2*2 

3*2 

1*2 


(ii) Fully Saturated Glycerides present in the whole Fats 


Iodine value 

40*8 

33*5 

32*1 

Total saturated acid con¬ 
tent (per cent. mol.). 

62*6 

70*1 

Fully saturated glycerides: 

per cent, (wt.) 

24*2 

32*3 

33*7 

per cent, (mol.) 

25*6 

34*3 

36*8 

Mols. saturated acid per 
mol. unsaturated acid 
in non-fully saturated 
part. 

0*98 

1*2 

1*49 


28-8 


36*3 

39*3 

1-40 


(iii) Component Fatty Acids of the Fully Saturated Glycerides {Molar Percentages 
Butyric acid s*9 14.1 n 0 

/z-Hexanoic acid 2*1 5-0 ? ? 94 

n-Octanoic „ ol 0-7 fj ™ 

/i-Decannir o.o - ^ * J ^ j*o 


/z-Decanoic 

Laurie 

Myristic 

Palmitic 

Stearic 

Arachidic 


(iv) Probable General Composition of the Milk Fats {Molar Proportions) 

urated 25*6 0 

olen 'lC.C ^ 36*8 39*3 


Fully saturated 
Mono-“ oleo ’’-disaturated 
Di-“ oleo 5 ’-monosaturated 


pp. 236, 237), whilst the component acids of the fully saturated portions 

So e ai oUth 1S A ’ T Ch f° re CapryHc ' Caprfc ' to** addtht 

those of the smnlar parts of cow milk fats, the palmitic and stearic acid 
contents being correspondingly below those of the latter. In the mixed 
ed' Un ? at ' ira ^ e( l glycerides, however, the molar contents of m££ 5 c 
palmitic, and stearic acids are very similar to those of the corresponding 
por 10ns of cow butter fats, and the only difference is that, in the goat and 
sheep nrtk fats, there is short ro per Art. (mols.) less of c“ 
acids and io per cent, (mols.) more of the butyric-lauric acid group (the 
increase being mainly in capric and caprylic acids) . The excess of capric 
and caprylic acids as compared with cow butter fats, therefore appears to be 
atorost whoUy at the expense o( oleic and, to a less extent, of pahrtSd 
Sheep and goat milk fats are also remarkable for their extremely small 
proportions of di-unsaturated glycerides (ca. 15 per cent, of the fats) • this 
however has less effect on their melting points than might at first be sup¬ 
posed, doubtless owing to the compensating influences of low contents of 
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COMPONENT ACIDS OF SEED PHOSPHATIDES 

Linolenic acid is present in both glycerides and phosphatides of the soya 
bean, and erucic acid in those of rape seed; but the proportion of eracic 
acid in the phosphatide acids is much less than in the glyceride acids. It is 
significant, nevertheless, that in both seeds all the characteristic fatty acids 
of the glycerides are also found in the phosphatides. The proportion of 
saturated acids is, in both instances, higher in the phosphatide than in the 
glyceride acids. In this respect seed phosphatides seem to resemble those 
of animal liver fats (cf. Chapter III, p. 90); but it is to be noted that in the 
seed phosphatides the increase is wholly in palmitic acid, whereas in the 
animal liver fats studied the stearic acid content increased in the phospha¬ 
tides, the palmitic acid percentage being much the same as in the liver 
glyceride acids. This is not unnatural, however, since palmitic is the 
characteristic saturated acid occurring in practically all vegetable fats, 
whereas here stearic acid is only a minor component. 

It is interesting to find hexadecenoic acid present in some quantity in the 
seed phosphatides, for it is present only in very small amounts in seed 
glycerides. The relative amounts of the major component unsaturated 
acids, oleic and linoleic, are probably the most significant in these analyses. 
In both seeds the ratio oleic : linoleic is markedly lower in the phosphatides 
than in the glycerides. In both soya bean and rape seed phosphatides, 
linoleic acid occurs to the extent of double, or more than double, the propor¬ 
tion of any other acid; the bromination and oxidation data establish, 
moreover, that it is the form of linoleic acid characteristic of seed glycerides, 
furnishing nearly 50 per cent, of the crystalline tetrabromo-additive product 
of m.p. 114 0 . On the other hand, linoleic acid only forms about half of the 
total fatty acids. It may perhaps have a specific function in the phospha¬ 
tides of seeds ; but in the absence of a much wider range of information this 
suggestion is only speculative. 

The chief results indicated above—the presence of all the characteristic 
seed glyceride acids in the respective seed phosphatides, and the predomin¬ 
ance of linoleic acid—point to the need for similar detailed analyses of other 
seed phosphatide component-acids before attempting to day down any 
generalisation. It is, however, clear that comparisons which have been 
made from time to time on the basis of the iodine value alone of mixed fatty 
acids of phosphatides and glycerides are of little value without some form of 
detailed analysis—at the least, a determination of the proportions of saturated 
acids present. 


General Conclusions 

It may be well to conclude this somewhat unwieldy chapter by sum¬ 
marising the main conclusions which have been reached : 

(i) The almost exclusive fatty components of the leaf, stem, root, and 
fruit-coat of all plants are palmitic, oleic, linoleic (and sometimes linolenic) 
acids ; unsaturation is most evident in the C^g acids of the leaf, and least so 
in the storage fats of fruit-coat and roots. 

(ii) These acids are also the main components of many seed fats; but, 

equally, one or more of a number of other acids, saturated and unsaturated, 
is frequently found in quantity in numerous seed fats. . 

(iii) The fatty (glyceride) components of seeds are specific and closely 
related to the families in which the parent plants have been grouped by 
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palmitic and stearic, with high butyric-lauric (especially caprylic and capric) 
acids. 

It is not unnatural, in view of the large number of saturated acyl com¬ 
ponents present in milk fats, that if has so far not been possible to do more 
than deal with the component glycerides on general, instead of individual, 
lines. It can nevertheless at least be claimed that their investigation by the 
methods discussed has served to demonstrate their general composition and 
their close structural relationships to the corresponding depot fats. It can 
only be hoped that further research will in time permit at all events some of 
the more abundant individual components of this important group of natural 
fats to be more accurately defined. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE BIOCHEMISTRY OF FATS 

The functions of fats in the living organism, and their importance in animal 
resUited m much investigation of problems such as their 
synthesis m the plant or animal, their assimilation and digestion in the 
mmal system, the mechanism by which reserve fats may be utilised and 
so on. The biochemistry of fats, indeed, covers a very wide and 
cultivated field, the adequate description of which requires a complete voluml 
m itself. Such treatment, developed from the biochemical standpoint has 

,„7h? Ml" sev “ a i W 7 k r vn m »»oraphs, some of which areSjto 
m the bibliography i attached to this chanter Tt P a 

weU as impossible for reasons of space) to attempt to indude in theTe'sen? 

o“ r aVsSsTe 3(ixr P h T t 7 0 °' “7 

is to present as compiete a sfateXJp'olfe 

Of the chemical constitution of natural fatty compounds esLdallfSe 
glycerides. These materials are the end-Drodurts nf nn,, n ’ , Y the 

processes which are evidently blochemi f 

matter of some difficulty to interpret from Th f t ■ . 5 m general a 

products, the sequence h *££?£££*%? 

Nevertheless it seems certain that consideration of a number of the charao' 
teristic features concerning the component acids or glycerides^ found L the" 
various groups of the vegetable and animal kingdom! clTon occasion 
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tion as to whether a suggested mode of biosynthesis is in fact^pIJsiSf- 1 ^ 3 ’" 
SesSS’in the" fi ht ^ d f r ' that a su ^ ested mechanism would invo ve th! 

considerations^f^he^natureYuggested" “ thls ? ha P te ^ is strictly limited to 

the author’s opinion th^Sf dL S JeCt 13 * indicate how far ' in 
(which is still almost wholly confined the lipoids 

concerned, to the glycerides! msv wj ° as fully detailed knowledge is 

their synthesis, assimilation, mobilisation,^o^transfSiK hTther 7 - ^ 

organism. It will therefore be restricted to the topicJ^ 
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(i) Synthesis of fatty compounds (a) in plants (b) in animals • 

(iv) Biochemical transformations of fats : 

(#) the mobilisation of reserve fat; 

(6) rancidity and similar phenomena. 




SOME ASPECTS OF THE BIOCHEMISTRY OF FATS 

Biochemists vail, it is believed, share the view that, in spite of the vast 
amount of careful experimental work which has been carried out, our 
knowledge of tne development arid utilisation of fats in vivo is still in many 
respects scanty, and olten very uncertain. The problems are extremely 
difficult to stuay expen menta! 1 y ; artificially designed tests, such as specific 
diets to animals, require the most careful interpretation in order to avoid 
erroneous conclusions ; and the isolation of intermediate metabolic products 
(which is an enormous aid in such studies ; has rarely, if ever, been attained 
in connection with the synthesis or degradation of fats in the living organism. 
It is perhaps a consequence of the latter fact that several hypotheses have 
been put forward, attractive in themselves and plausibly accounting for 
some of the known characteristics of fats, but involving reactions or the 
production of intermediate products lor which there appears to be, in some 
cases, no valid experimental evidence whatever. Moreover, no theory yet 
put forward takes any account of those specific features which have been 
shown by constitutive investigations to be outstanding characteristics of 
particular groups of natural fats. 
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CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION OF NATURAL FATS 


The Biosynthesis of Fats in Plants 


Any satisfactory explanation of the mechanism of fat-synthesis in the 
living plant must take into consideration the following, amongst other 

definitely known facts: 

(a) According to family, genus, or even species, the fatty acids combined 
in any one plant fat are specific in qualitative and quantitative composition. 

(b) Speaking generally, there can be no doubt that the most abundant 
and widely distributed acid in all plant fats, seed or otherwise, is 

A 9:10 -oleic acid, CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 7 .CH:CH.[CH2] 7 .C0 2 H; 
with this are closely associated : 

A 9:io. I2:i3_ji n0 ieic ac id, CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 4 .CH:CH.CH 2 .CH:CH.[CH 2 ] 7 .C0 2 H, 

and the saturated 




■■ll 


palmitic acid, CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 14 .C 0 2 H, 

both of which are found in practically all fats in amounts varying from very 
small to comparatively large (e.g. 30 or 40 per cent, or more of the total acids). 
Any complete theory of plant fat synthesis must account for the invariable 
a PP eara nce of these, their most characteristic components. 

(c) The fats in all parts of all plants except the seed (endosperm or 
embryo) contain, almost always, only palmitic, oleic, and linoleic (linolenic) 
acids as major components ; many seed fats also contain only the same three 
or four major component acids, but many others (according to their families) 

larg^amounls C C0mp0nent acids ( e -g- lauric, stearic, erucic, etc.) in 

(<*) Except m the Palm®, and perhaps one or two other families, it is 
rare, m seed fats, to find more than two saturated and two unsaturated 
acids as major components (cf. Tables 49-59 in Chapter IV). Whilst 
there are comparatively few families whose seed fats contain unsaturated 
acids other than those of the C 18 series, the saturated acids which may be 

HZ7 m ? Uantlty rangC fr ° m Ia ™ C (Cls) to Eocene (C*), but, as stated, 
usually only one or two are present in any one instance. The range of 
molecular magnitude of the seed fat saturated acids is thus very wide and 

cwwV* COn f d f able s P e cbicity in the synthetic mechanism whereby the 
seed fats are built up in different families. 7 

be th T -f° de .°[ Uni ° n ° f fatty adds int0 mixed glycerides must 

be considered and it must be remembered that in seed fats and, probably to 

directkin^nf nt ' ? frmt " flesh fats the prevailing tendency is markedly in the 
diSHb t ? pr ° duc . lng a mature of triglycerides in which the fatty acids are 

distributed as evenly as possible amongst the glycerol molecules. 

rv la T^ p th Tv gr ° WmS 0 { Pa l tS ° f plants ’ especially the leaves, it appears (cf. 
i?t£ I08) ^ hat glycerides an d plant phosphatides are present 

funet 7 Tit 8 ”! “ about equal, but small, proportions. The origin and 
di™eH fi k 1 , af; . e ! C '’ glyCerides are ^ present uncertain (although if, as 
discussed below, fruit fats are derived from carbohydrates, it is likely that 
the same process may take place in the growing plant). It has however 
been believed for many years that the reserve fat stored in seeds or in the 
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flesh of fruits is developed in situ and not translocated from the leaf or stem. 
This idea was based mainly on the fat present in olive trees: Rousille 2 
was unable to detect any change in the fat content of the olive leaf during 
the ripening of the fruit, and Funaro * stated that the ether-soluble fat * 
from the leaves differed materially from the fruit-flesh olive oil. Even 
earlier, de Luca 4 had shown that olives could make fat after they were 
separated from the tree, and Pfeifer ° had found that paeony seeds, when 
detached from the plant at an immature stage when they contained no fat, 
developed a certain amount of fat on being kept. 

A very recent contribution to this subject by Burr and Miller,« which 
includes a full review of the earlier literature/ describes a study of the 
respiratory quotients f of the castor bean during seed development and 
ripening, the results of which show that much fat is synthesised within the 
castor bean fruit; although a slow translocation of some fat from the leaf 
or other tissues is not excluded by the experiments of these workers, they 
clearly show that most of the seed fat is synthesised within the fruit itself. 

It will be recalled that detailed figures for component acids, obtained by 
the modem methods, have demonstrated some similarity between leaf and 
fruit-coat fats, but have also established in very many instances the presence 
in seed fats of fatty acids which are absent from either the fruit-coat or leaf 
fats of the plants concerned. 

The important question of the rapid and prominent development of fat 
in the ripening fruit has been the subject of many investigations, as a result 
of which it is usually accepted at present that there is adequate ground for 
believing that the fat is formed at the expense of carbohydrate. No satis¬ 
factory explanation of the mechanism of the conversion of carbohydrates 
into fats has yet been obtained, although various hypotheses of a more or 
less vague and unsatisfactory nature have been proposed (c/. pp. 281-289). 

* Many of the older observations, and unfortunately not a few of the more 
recent ones, appear to be based merely upon the saponification and iodine values, 
or even upon the weight alone, of the material extracted by ether from leaves, 
immature fruit, etc. In all cases but those of fully ripe seeds (and sometimes 
even there), ether also removes, of course, non-fatty matter, often in considerable 
amount; the value of the data, in the absence of further purification of the 
ether-soluble matter or at least of removal of non-fatty matter from, the fatty 
acids obtained after hydrolysis, is therefore doubtful in many cases. To give 
trustworthy results, phosphatides should first be separated from the crude 
glycerides, and the fatty acids from the latter should be further purified from 
4t unsaponifiable matter " before their amount and analytical values are recorded. 

f The “ respiratory quotient/* or volume ratio of the carbon dioxide pro¬ 
duced to the oxygen consumed, is to some extent a guide to the nature of the 
metabolic action. If carbohydrates are being completely oxidised, e.g. 

C 8 H la 0 6 ■+ 60, = 6C0 2 -f- 6H 2 0, 

the respiratory quotient is 1 : 1, whereas obviously for the complete oxidation 
Of the long acyl chains of fats a greater proportion of oxygen would be required, 
so that the ratio of carbon dioxide formed to oxygen used would be less than 
unity. (For fats, it is about 0*7 : 1.) 

On the other hand, if a more highly oxygenated substance is, being con¬ 
verted into material of lower oxygen content, any oxygen intake will be less 
than the carbon dioxide output, and a respiratory quotient of more than 1 :1 
is observed. Leathes and Raper 1 state that ** when satisfactory proof exists 
that carbohydrates are converted into fat . . . it is reasonable to assume that, 
when the R.Q. is higher than i*o, then this reaction is the main one causing the 
high quotient. The reverse proposition, that when the quotient is lower than 
0*7, fat is being converted into carbohydrate, cannot be so easily accepted/' 
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W e may lefer, in the first place, to the morphological studies of Uhlmann 7 
on the development of fat in fruits of various species. He found that in the 
earliest stages only starch and no fat was present; later the plasma com¬ 
menced to contain fat in an extremely dispersed condition, no oil droplets 
being visible in the emulsion under the highest available magnification. 
As ripening proceeded, the starch granules became smaller and appeared to 
dissolve m the " oil-plasma ” ; some evidence of formation of sugar was also 
observed in most cases. Finally, as maturity approached, the oil com¬ 
menced to separate from the plasma as a discontinuous phase in minute 
droplets, which ultimately became of considerable size and occupied the 
greater part of the cell under observation. This final, relatively rapid 
development of fatty oil occurred in the later phases of ripening. 

On the chemical side, du Sablon» studied the relative proportions of 
starch, cane-sugar, glucose, and fat present in almonds and walnuts at 
various stages of ripening and found that general decrease in carbohydrate 
content accompanied the increase in fatty content. It may be pointed out 
that diminution m percentage content is not sufficient to prove the point 
since the very great increase in the total weight of the seed during ripenin- 
might counterbalance a fall m percentage ; the total amount of carbohydrate 
present at maturity might remain constant or even increase in spite of I drop 
_n its percentage proportion. This does not appear likely to have occurred 
m du Sablon's results, however, since the glucose, at least, disappea ed 

in mof y rT ° th Ca fn es ' ^ 9 COnfirmed du Sablon’s resuffs on almonds 
*?° 3 ’ and Ivanow ln *912 obtained similar data for a number of other 

irntf" h6re f th u S i g ° 0d reaS ° n t0 aSSOdate the P ro( iucti 0 n of fatsZth 
below : carbohydrates. Some of du Sablon’s figures are appended 


PERCENTAGE CONTENTS OF CARBOHYDRATES AND FAT tkt 
ALMONDS DURING RIPENING * (DU SABLON) 


Glucose per cent. 
Sucrose per cent. 
Starch per cent. 
Fat per cent. 


June 9 
6-0 
6*7 
21*6 
2*0 


July 4 
4*2 
4*9 
14*1 
10*0 


August 1 September 1 October 4 


fescmTAGE FAT m WALmTs 

Glucose per cent. AuG , US / 1 August 15 September 1 October 4 

Sucrose per cent. 0 o -5 L 0 

Fatpercent. 30 i°-n .!« 


August 1 
2*4 
0*5 
16*0 


August 15 September 1 October 4 

0 0 o 

0-6 0-8 1-6 

49 0 52-0 62-0 


quotientm/O “Jf^ 3 haveat Cerent times studied the respiratory 
of the r^? 02/ i° 2 ’ 0t ^ m S 0% fruits. Using excised seeds of poppy and 
x 18 to r t i an ’ Godlewski11 in * 882 found values for this quotient of 
of r 0 f 52 . du 7 ng n P eni ng- The work of Gerber 12 (1897) on the ripenintr 
f olive fruits also affords some confirmation of the view that carbohydrate? 

Wed P the U r S ° rS ° f f atS ’ f ° r ’ “ thS Stage ° f ri P ening when “I is being rapidly 
;°™ ed ’ the respiratory quotient rose to 1-51. This feature (which also 

S i s te n t within r°f d m the CaSe ° f fruitS se P aratedfrom the tree) is con- 
oxvaen Tnntent A anSf T atl ° n ° f carbohydrates into materials poorer in 
xygen content. Accordmg to Gerber, the respiratory quotient is greater 
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THE COMPONENT GLYCERIDES OF VEGETABLE FATS 

however, quite possible to recover quantitatively the unchanged fully 
saturated glycerides. 

If the component glycerides of a fat are considered with respect to the 
two groups of fatty acids, saturated (S) and unsaturated (U), it is evident 
that the following types of triglyceride (G=glyceryl residue) may be present: 


GS 3 , GS 2 U, GSU 2i GU s 


The proportion of fully saturated glycerides (GS3) leaves three possible 
group components to be estimated. If the component acids of the original 
fat and of the fully saturated portion are known, the amounts of the saturated 
adds linked in mixed glycerides with unsaturated acids can be deduced. 
This (molecular) “ association ratio,” as it has been termed, of saturated to 
unsaturated acids in the non-fully saturated portion of the fat permits the 
proportions of any two of the groups GS 2 U, GSU 2 , GU 3 to be calculated if 
one of them is absent or its amount known; or, alternatively, indicates 
limiting values between which the content of each of these groups must lie. 

In the communication referred to, Hilditch and Lea 1 stated that cotton¬ 
seed oil, with 25 per cent, of saturated acids in its total fatty acids, contained 
negligible amounts of fully saturated glycerides; and that the respective 
fully saturated glyceride contents of cacao butter and a specimen of mutton 
tallow * were 2 per cent, and 26 per cent., although their component fatty 
acids were very similar, namely, about 25 per cent, palmitic, 35 per cent, 
stearic and 40 per cent, oleic (including 1-2 per cent, of linoleic) acids. 

Similar studies of coconut and palm kernel oils, and of other seed fats of 
high total saturated acid content, were next made by Collin and Hilditch 2 > 3 , 
out of a total number of eleven seed fats examined, all but two f conformed 
with the “ rule of even distribution in that fully saturated glycerides did 
not appear in quantity unless the proportion of saturated acids in the total 
fatty acids exceeded about .60-65 per cent. Since then, the fully saturated 
glyceride contents of many other seed and fruit-coat fats have been deter¬ 
mined, and no further marked exceptions to the general rule enunciated have 
been found. The results of most of these.studies are expressed graphically 
in Fig. 2, and a summary of the quantitative data on which the graph is 
based is given in Table 62. 


* The much higher content of fully saturated components (relative to the 
proportion of saturated acids in the total acids of the whole fat) m the case of 
the sheep depot fat was subsequently found to be characteristic for the depot 
fats, and also for the milk fats, of most of the common herbivorous mammals 
(oxen, buffalo, sheep, pigs, goats). . These represent special cases of glyceride 
structure which form a distinct group by themselves, as will be seen in Chapter 
VII It may, however, be pointed out here that they represent a particular 
development of the general lines of glyceride structure which appear to operate 
throughout natural fats, and are not in any sense contradictory thereto. For 
instance, in spite of the frequently high proportion m such fats of fully grated 
glycerides, the latter are almost wholly still of the mixed type, e.g. palnnto- 
stearins, and simple triglycerides such as tripalmitm or tristearm are almost 

cornpletely^absenh ^ werg tlie seed fats of Laurus nobilis and .Myristica mala- 

harica. The latter is also exceptional in its content of resin acids some 
appear to be in combination with glycerol. In laurel oil, the abnormally high 
auantity of fully saturated components is substantially tnlaunn, and th 
remainder of the acids present (chiefly palmitic and oleic) appear to be evenly 
distributed ” in the usual manner. 
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than unity only aunng the phase in which oil is being generated in quantity ; 
prior to this (in the soft green fruits and also after maturity, the oxygen 
intake is greater than the output of carbon dioxide. 

Geiber also observed that not only carbohydrate, but also protein, falls 
in concentration as oil is prods: x h will I j . 1 fr.tr, the following figures : 

Olive August 30 September 30 

Protein per cent. 14*6 4-2 

Fat per cent. 29*2 62*3 


Seeds usually contain protein as well as fat, and it seems perhaps, at 
first. sight, equally reasonable to postulate proteins or carbohydrates as 
possible progenitors of fats ; but the process of direct fatty acid synthesis 
from many proteins, the amino-acids in which contain branched carbon 
chains, would involve a fundamental alteration in the nature of the carbon 
skeleton. On the other hand, it is recognised that proteins can, in certain 
conditions, be converted into carbohydrates; so that the conversion of 
pioteins into fats may possibly take place via the intermediate stage of 
carbohydrate. If so, it becomes rather an academic question as to whether 
protein or carbohydrate is the fat-precursor. 

Somewhat more definite knowledge is beginning to be gathered as to the 
later stages of fat-synthesis in the case of certain oil-bearing seeds. The 
eailiest results in this part of the field were due to Ivanow , 10 who in 1912 
stated that rape, hemp, poppy, and flax seeds, in the early stages of develop¬ 
ment, contain oils in which considerable amounts of free fatty acids are 
present. In other words, formation of the free acids appears to precede the 
synthesis of the final mixed triglycerides, since at maturity the oils contain 
but little free fatty acid. Ivanow also observed that, in linseed oil (but not 
in the other three oils), the characteristic high iodine value is only attained in 
the final stages of ripening ; thus a crop, the ripe seeds of which contained oil 
of iodine value 175, yielded, seven weeks before complete maturity, immature 
seeds with an oil of iodine value 120. 

These phenomena have been further studied by Ivanow and his colleagues 
and also by other workers. In the case of linseed oil, a very complete 
examination, carried out by Eyre and Fisher 13 in 1915, was reported more 
fully by Eyre 14 in 1931; a further investigation by Barker 15 confirmed the 
main features of Eyre's work. Eyre studied the rate of formation and the 
changes in the character, of the oil in seeds of Limitm usUaiissimum and 
L. caribrosum, and showed that the acidic constituents of the fat are formed 
first. Whether glycerol is formed at the same time, or whether the formation 
of glycerol is delayed, is not clear. A remarkably rapid oil formation over a 
period of some 15 days was observed, and yithin this'.period an oil content of 
about-36 per cent., calculated ..on the dry weight of the seeds, was reached. 

Changes in the nature of the oil continue after oil formation has ceased ; 
its unsaturated character, as measured by its iodine absorption, continues 
to increase. This is apparently an entirely separate change, independent of 
the actual oil formation. Eyre points out that, whereas during the early 
stages a reducing system must prevail in order to account for the forma¬ 
tion of acids from carbohydrates, this must change to an oxidising system 
leading to the formation of unsaturated acids.' The development of fatty 
oil, and its changing unsaturation, is shown by the following figures : 
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Days after 

Per Cent. Oil 

Iodine Value 

Flowering 

(Dry Seeds) 


10 

2*5 

114 

14 

15*1 

119 

17 

31*1 

127 

23 

37*0 

143 

28 

36*9 

170 

35 

36*8 

180 

51 

36*3 

190 


Barker states that " it will be seen that the synthesis of the oil begins 
almost immediately after flowering and proceeds comparatively slowly during 
the first eleven days. At the end of that time a rapid accumulation of oil 
sets in, amounting to about 3 per cent, per day for some ten days, when, 
about 21 days from flowering time, the maximum oil content is reached/' 
Beyond this point no appreciable increase in oil content occurred, but the 
iodine value of the oil increased, in the following 15-20 days, from about 
130 to its normal value of 180-185. 

The acidity of the oils in their earlier stages varied very much with the 
particular variety studied, as will be seen from the following data : 


Per Cent. Fatty Acid (as Oleic Acid) in Oils from 


Days after 
Flowering 

L. USITATISSIMUM 

L. CARIBROSUM 

14 

4.3 

42*0 

17 

— 

11*8 

20 

2*1 

7-2 

23 

M 

3*6 

28 

— 

1*7 

32 

0*3 

_ 

44 

— 

0*6 

46 

0*3 


66 

0*3 

0*4 

76 

0*2 


84 

— 

0*1 


Ivanow and Klokow 16 subsequently stated that, in Moscow linseed, 
the linolenic acid content increases with maturity of the seed, whilst the 
oleic, and especially the linoleic, acid content diminishes. They suggest 
that fat-synthesis in the seed proceeds according to the scheme : 

(i) Glucose->glycerol; 

(ii) Glucose->saturated fatty acids->unsaturated fatty acids ; 

(iii) Fatty acids-f-glycerol->f at. 

They identified acetaldehyde, propionic, hexanoic, octanoic, and decanoic 
acids in unripe linseed, sunflower seed, and mustard seed, and suggested 
that the lower acids are first formed in all seeds, but that, in cold climates, 
they are transformed into higher fatty acids as ripening proceeds. 

The development of the cottonseed has been investigated on somewhat 
similar lines by American 17 and Russian 18 workers. The oil content of 
cottonseed increases regularly and very rapidly up to about 50 days, especially 
between the 20th and 30th days ; up to 30 days, the increase in oil content 
is accompanied by that of gossypol, whilst sugar gradually decreases 
Insoluble fibre increases rapidly, and water-soluble constituents decrease 
rapidly, up to the age of 35-40 days, after which both remain almost constant. 
The saponification values and the acid values of the oil decrease as the age of 
the seed increases, and the iodine value of the fatty acids increases up to 
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other seeds whose fats are rich in stearic as well as oleic and palmitic acids 
and many similar instances. 

The delay in the synthesis of the triglycerides finally produced has not 
yet been completely explained, but is not difficult to understand. Possibly, 
as has been supposed, insufficient glycerol or lipase is present in the earlier 
stages, but it is more.likely, as suggested by Terrome, 22 that the concentra¬ 
tion of water in the seed cells in the early stages is too great to permit of 
complete synthesis of neutral fat. Remarkable features of the final synthesis 
into glycerides, if the process follows the general course indicated by the 
studies which have been mentioned, are (i) the completeness -with which 
triglycerides are produced, with but little remaining free fatty acid and 
apparently no di- or mono-glycerides containing unesterified glycerol 
hydroxyl groups ; and (ii) the regularity of general structure (" even distri¬ 
bution ” of fatty acids amongst the glycerol molecules) together with, 
according to the most recent indications, the production of triglycerides of 
selected configuration (e.g. / 3 -oleodistearin, cf. Chapter VI, p. 216). 
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THE COMPONENT GLYCERIDES OJt- 

it is usually possible to give with some confidence a detailed, approxi- 
£2* irtiS/state^of the co^ponen, g.ycendes .b each port™ 
of the fat and therefrom to deduce that of the original fat. 

f The orocedure is naturally rather complicated, and it is proposed here to 
off J only general illustrations of the method ; details of the technique and 
nf the interpretation of the data will be found in communications by 

«-***» Bushell.... - .• Green,., and Meara 

and Pedelty perhaps> i n the first place to illustrate the separation 

achieved bv crystallisation from acetone in different cases. Table 6 
, tbe oronortions of each fat obtained in different fractions, and the 

adds in each fraction and in the whole fat. 
For^simplicity of calculation, all data employed in these investigations are 

' nt nxceeTaboo.lo per cent, and is usually less. In the most soluble 
f ortirmq however the unsaturated acid content ranges from 50 per cent, 
no to nearly 70 per cent., and it is evident that glycerides containing more 
* n! n/Jturated acyl group are concentrated in these portions of the fat. 

* Te hereto a moment to comment on the fact that m the 

, t five fats in Table 66, the greater part of the hnoleic acid is also con- 
fir +eH in the most soluble portions ; in other words, the hnoleic acid is 
centrated rm in glyce rides which also contain an oleic acid group. 

TH^feature at first glance somewhat remarkable, is in reality merely the 
Tins Y” e : pn a Ln C e of the operation of the “ rule of even distribution 

na ^ed with the particular fatty acid composition of the five fats m question, 
coupled with the p component acid, whilst oleic and a saturated 

In each case, hnoleic isa P component acids, each of the 

acid (palmitic o 0 J r more £ the total fatty acids. Broadly 
latter.contributing^ „ genera iisation will therefore have the 

Tsuhthat almost all the individual triglyceride molecules will contain at 
5 , e acvl g r oup of a major component acid—oleic and saturated , on 

least one axyl. group mdecules in which the minor component, 

^'irifa'cw’kprelent the latter will only be present as a single (mono- 
knoleic acid, P . since an oleic group is presen t in nearly every molecule 

hnoleo-) group. B ^ wiU also be present concurrently m those 

S which there Is also a linoleic group. Thus, where Hnoleic acid 
molecules m w . ■ of the w hole fat, it is hound to occur m the di- or 

is a mmoi: com;P - de portions, as a mixed Hnoleo-oleoglyceride. 

tn-unsaturated g y_ g Pii, ^ ^ other handj offers a somewhat unusual 
The case of P,^ Approximately equal contents of oleic and hnoleic 
instance o a - s here a « major” component. Consequently each 

acids, each of wh ib t ^ in the deve lopment of the mixed glycendea 

P 7 S a ??Ibte “6 mdicates, the ratio of oleic and Hnoleic acids remains much 
and, as Table , m0 no-unsaturated and the di-unsaturated glycerides 
the of course, that in the mono-unsaturated 

PreS tbe unsaturated radical may be either oleic or Hnoleic, whilst m the 

^oup the imsaturat ^ere ^ dioleo-, or dilmoleo- 

glj-cerides (probably all three, with the mixed type predominating). 
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The Biosynthesis of Fats in Animals 


The \ ie\\ ^ A m xt o xrxy eg* > C x: the rt^rve fat deposited 

iii aniraa tx-x;- wx< cxruxu xxtirAy irxji ;L: token as siui in their 

diet was supplanted ah /it ryn by LickiMs opinion that animals must ’ 
synthesise ia:s to a Mrge extent. Liehia was led to this conclusion by con- 

S "\ e f* a ^ i0li A L ^ e 01 P r0, Meed by lactating cows in 

re a ion to twe xwir xi-.t, ana ox tt“ Met, already beginning to be 

appreciated, tea: different kinds of primal? i'a'dir.a, for example, on si milar 


pastures, laid down lid 


w;t tvr 


o: 


’e hit. Liebig considered that 


carbohydrates were txe pndwhL source cf animal fat, although Volt 
and Pettenkoier were later led to relieve tlx,: -proteins were the sole source 
of animal fat (a conclusion subsequently shown by Pdiigcr to be due to an 
error in computation;. Clear proof that protein is a source of animal fat 
has, indeed, not yet been put forward ; but, in view of the fact that protein 
can, under certain conditions, undergo conversion into carbohydrate the 
question is in any case rather academic in character. 

The proof that carbohydrates must be an important source of animal fat 
was first rigidly given by Lawes and Gilbert 23 in rSbo-iShb in connection 
with the well-known Rothamsted experiments on the feeding of oxen, sheep, 
and pigs. The results were not always definite in the case of oxen and sheep', 
but were quite clear with pigs, as the following figures will demonstrate ; 


Protein in food 
„ in animal 

,, difference, possibly utilised for fat production 
Fat in food 
„ in animal 

„ produced from other sources than fat in food 
Carbon in fat produced (58-8 lb.) 

>» ^ available protein (57*5 lb.), less carbon excreted as 

urea. 

,, in fat which must have resulted from carbohydrate 


Lb. 

64*0 

6*5 

57*5 

12*4 

71*2 

58*8 

45*3 

27*4 

17*9 


Thus the minimum amount of fat which must have been derived from carbo- 

hydrate was about 26 lb., and this, of course, assumes that all unaccounted- 
for protein had also been transformed into fat —which is clearly improbable. 

Similar quantitative evidence for the conversion of carbohydrate into 
animal fat was provided later by Rubner 2* for dogs and by Rosenfeld 25 
for geese, whilst Morgulis and Pratt 26 showed that the formation of fat in the 
dog is accompanied by the high respiratory quotient necessary for this change. 

A full examination was made by Hilditch, Lea, and Pedelty 27 of the 
component acids in the deposited fats of pigs reared on known diets (low in 
fat) under the direction of Dr. J. Hammond at the Animal Nutrition Station 
of the School of Agriculture, Cambridge; this investigation demonstrated 
on the one hand the extent to which fat had been synthesised in the animals, 
and on the other hand showed which of the fatty acids were produced by 
synthesis as distinct from assimilation—substantially only palmitic, oleic, 
and stearic. The component acids of the pig depot fats, and the diets given 
to the animals, in this experiment have been given in Chapter III (pp. 80-82 
and Table 34). From the data available at the Animal Nutrition Station on 
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(a) the constituents of the diets and their fat contents, ( b) the acids present 
in the small proportions of different fats in the diets,* and (c) the total 
weights and characteristics of fat present in the various depots (subcutaneous, 
perinephric and kidney, intermuscular, mesenteric, caul), together with the 
component acid data for selected fats from each animal, it was possible to 
construct a rough balance sheet showing (i) the total amount of each fatty 
acid ingested as fat by the animal, and (ii) the total amount of each fatty 
acid present as fat in the animals at slaughter. These figures are sum¬ 
marised in Table 96 (opposite page). 

Irrespective of the particular diet concerned, these figures (with the 
exception of the pig fed to 16 weeks age on a restricted diet, in which very 
little fat was laid down) demonstrate that the amounts of saturated acids 
below myristic, linoleic, and unsaturated C 20 -22 acids in the deposited fats 
were less than those ingested as dietary fats, whereas the amounts of p almi tic 
stearic, and oleic acids in the body fats were greatly in excess of those ingested 
in the food fats ; hexadecenoic acid, although small in quantity in any case, 
was present in greater quantity in the fats of the animals than in the fats 
they had ingested, whilst the amount of myristic acid in the depot fats was 
almost equal to that taken in the food fats. 

Clearly, therefore, biosynthesis of fats containing palmitic, oleic, and 
stearic acid had occurred to a marked extent, whilst it seems certain that 
hexadecenoic acid and, very possibly, a little myristic acid was als.o synthe¬ 
sised as fat.. On the other hand, it is equally clear that fats containing 
saturated acids of lower molecular weight than myristic acid were neither 
synthesised nor assimilated by the animal. (This accords with the previous 
observations 28 of workers on the body fats of rats and other animals.) 

The amount of linoleic acid in the body fats was not more than, and 
usually definitely less than, half of that available in the form of ingested 
fat; this strongly suggests, although it does not form a conclusive proof, 
that, like the rat, 29 the pig is unable to synthesise linoleic acid and derives 
glycerides of this acid only by assimilation. The quantity of unsaturated 
C20-22 acids present as glycerides in the depots likewise falls short of that 
present in the diet (in this instance in the fish meal constituents) ; but the 
disparity is less pronounced than in the case of linoleic acid, and the pos¬ 
sibility of some slight degree of synthesis of the acids of this group in the pig 
cannot be excluded. For the most part, however, they seem to be derived 
from the fish meal present in the feed of the animak 

Whilst it cannot, of course, be taken for granted that the increases in 
palmitic, stearic, and oleic acids represent the whole of the acids which have 
been synthesised, it is interesting to note that the weight ratios of the 
increases of palmitic to those of the two C 18 acids (stearic and oleic) taken 
together in the five animals considered in the preceding table are 1: 2-06 
1: i-86,1: 2-50,1: 2-17, and x : 1-90. The average ratio is 1 part of palmitic 
to 2-08 parts of C a8 acids by weight, or 1:1-89 (molar). This is a somewhat 
striking confirmation, from a fresh angle, of the view put forward by the 
writer and his co-workers that palmitodioleins or their hydrogenated deriva¬ 
tives are the glycerides chiefly produced by synthesis in the pig and other 
animals for storage in the body tissues. 


* Previously published component acid 
the modern methods were utilised here. 


analyses of the fats in question by 
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THE COMPONENT GLYCERIDES OF SOLID SEED FATS 

(b) Sebb Fats containing 40-65 per cent, of Saturated Acids in 
their Component Fatty Acids 

This group has received considerable attention in recent investigations 
for, although only two or three of these fats possess any intrinsic technical 
importance, they form a particularly interesting section in the following 
respects : 

(i) They include the small number of tropical seed fats in which stearic 
acid is a prominent component. 

(ii) In each case the proportion of saturated acids in the whole fat is of 
the order of 45-60 per cent., so that they fall in the region in which there are 
just sufficient unsaturated acids to link up with all the saturated acids in 
mixed glycerides ; and in each case the fully saturated glyceride content is 
very small or almost negligible and supports the general rule. Indeed, the 
extent to which the generalisation holds over this, the most critical, range of 
relative proportions of saturated and unsaturated acids is probably the 
strongest evidence so far put forward of the marked tendency to “ even 
distribution ” in seed fats. 

(iii) This group of fats is, consequently, rich in mono-unsaturated- 
disaturated glycerides which, in the course of the oxidation process, yield 
corresponding monoazelao-disaturated glycerides in quantities sufficient to 
permit of their isolation and further examination. 

(iv) They have also provided a certain amount of evidence which suggests 
that definite forms of specific glycerides, e.g. jS-oleodisteariii, may be favoured 
-in the natural synthesis of seed fats. This is a most important line of 
investigation, which is likely to receive much more attention now that 
thermal and X-ray data for members of the mixed triglyceride series are 
being made available by the studies of Malkin and his collaborators at the 
University of Bristol (cf Chapter X, Tables 100-103, pp. 354-357). 

(v) Most of these fats contain either palmitic and stearic, or stearic and 
arachidic, acids as the major component saturated acids, and it is interesting 
to observe how far the generalisation seems to hold that the acid of lower 
molecular weight tends to concentrate in the fully saturated glycerides. 
This is considered on p. 217, after the individual fats have been discussed. 

Seed Fats of Sierculiacem and Diptewcarpacem (in which Palmitic and Stearic 
are the Major Saturated Component Acids) 

Cacao butter (Sterculiaceae). The extensive use of this fat in chocolates 
and other confectionery has naturally caused much attention to be paid to 
its glyceride structure, which has been the object of many investigations. 
Its special suitability in confectionery lies in the fact that it possesses a 
comparatively low melting point (about 30°) which is nevertheless much 
sharper than that of most fats, whilst in the solid state the material is com¬ 
paratively brittle and not very greasy to the touch. These physical properties 
are, again, the result of the particular glyceride structure of this fat which, 
owing to the relative proportions of the few component acids of the fat and 
its conformity with the general rules of seed fat glyceride structure, is made 
up for the greater part of mono-oleo-disaturated glycerides, chiefly oleopal* 
mitostearin. 

The qualitative crystallisation studies of Kliment (cf Chapter V, p. 182) 
indicated the absence of simple triglycerides and the presence of oleodistearin 
and oleopalmitostearin. In 1924 Amberger and Bauch 27 studied, more 
3:4 209 
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We may now pass on to the more general question of the different mix¬ 
tures of fatty acids found in the fats of the various members of the animal 
kingdom. A complete review of this subject involves, of course, the greater 
part of the matter in Chapters II, III, and VII of this book, and it must be 
taken for granted that the reader has already made himself familiar with these 
details. Further, it is naturally most convenient to discuss many features of 
biochemical interest when specific groups of fats have been considered from 
the point of view of their component acids or glycerides. This has in fact 
been done at many points in the chapters mentioned, and there is no need to 
indulge in extensive repetition in the present discussion. All that will be 
attempted here is to recapitulate some of the outstanding features of com¬ 
ponent acid and glyceride composition of fats in the animal kingdom, with 
the object of stressing some of the ascertained facts which must be satis¬ 
factorily accounted for in any complete explanation of the processes whereby 
fats are synthesised in animals. 

Marine animals. The characteristic and complex mixture of acids 
present in the glycerides of marine animals has been made abundantly 
clear by the data collected in Chapter II. The most significant feature, of 
course, is the high proportion of highly unsaturated C 20 and C 22 acids and 
of hexadecenoic acid—acids which are only present in very small proportions 
in the depot fats of land animals. Whilst the natural hexa- and tetra- 
decenoic acids have a close structural resemblance to oleic acid in that all 
three contain the grouping =CH.[CH 2 ] 7 .COO — , it must be borne in mind that 
all the existing evidence goes to show that the polyethenoid C 20 , C 22 (and 
also C 7 g) acids in these fats contain a quite different type of unsaturation. 
They are characterised by the presence of a number of groupings of the 
type =CH.[CH 2 ] 2 -CH=, as well as =CH.CH 2 .CH=,- which appear to 
extend throughout the molecule, so that the chain of seven or more saturated 
—CH 2 — groups adjacent to the carboxyl group is not present; unsaturation 
probably commences at the 4th or 5th carbon atom of the chain (counting 
the carboxyl carbon atom as 1). The difference in structure connotes 
difference in biosynthetic processes, or difference in the material which is 
metabolised into fat. It is of course frequently supposed that the larger 
fish or marine mammalia derive their fat entirely by assimilation—ultimately 
from diatoms or other plankton. No attempt seems yet to have been made 
to ascertain whether it is possible to frame an estimate as to whether, over 
a given period, there is sufficient fat produced as plankton fat to account 
for all the fat in all the larger marine animals. Assuming that this possibility 
were satisfactorily demonstrated, the interesting problems would remain 
as to why and how plankton metabolism leads to fat of this particular type, 
differing as it does from all fats found in the more developed flora and fauna. 

Land animals. The depot and liver lipoids of the larger land animak 
have been dealt with in detail, from the standpoint of their component acids 
in Chapter III (pp. 76-93), and from that of their component glycerides in 
Chapter VII (pp. 233-239, 245-254). So far as the depot glycerides of the 
larger animals are concerned, the salient features are perhaps the relative 
constancy of the palmitic acid content at 30 (±3) per cent., and of the C 18 
acids at 60-65 P er cent.; the approximate balance between stearic and oleic 
acid contents, the sum of which only varies relatively slightly ; the appear¬ 
ance of fully saturated glycerides (palmitostearins) in unusual proportions 
when, but not until, the stearic acid content of the fat rises above about 
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T ! ie .° bse r ed glyceride com Ponents of stearic-rich depot 
maiX Da lSl b> ' thC ****** tbat P reformed oleo-glvcerides 

process , ^ Converted to s °me extent by a hydrogenation 

stearo-gljxerides (e.g. oleopalmitostearin and 

important' t *° ?° St ° f the adi P ose issues, the liver contains 

potent acid^ o^ r f °!, phosphatides as wed as glycerides, and the com- 
depor c lvcend P T? r 636 gr ° UpS ^ from each other and also from the 
svnthVf 3, ^ , Th ! f 6r 1S usualIy re S arded as the chief site of the 

Defiidt ^ °\ the degradation ' of fats in the animal organism. 

bv e '' d ence that the liver is concerned in fat metabolism was provided 
b> the experiments of Hildesheim and Leathes so on the pig, dog and rabbit 
_ s m the case of vegetables, there is little or no clear evidence at present of 
the stages involved m the transformation of carbohvdrate into fat ? 

examnl P th Slble fU , nCt V° nS ° f animai Phosphatides-those present in, for 
example, the muscles, heart, spleen, kidneys, and other organs as well as 

object 1 of^ much° 0( ^ ™ Sa ’ ^ the liver^e bel tL 

• 7 ^; °f much investigation and speculation. Those of the liver and 
intestine* have been considered by many workers to represent, inter alia 

point kl §e ln t c C f ° rmation of triglycerides, but opinion on the 

point is not unanimous. Smdair.si for example, from observations of the 

influence of ingested fats of varying unsaturation on the phosphatides of the 

d^tT°V f " i G f ° Und that th6Se uMerg0 a -P d t-nover 
during fat absorption but concluded that they did not function as inter¬ 
mediaries m glyceride metabolism. There are, however, other possible 
functions for the phosphatides : they may serve, by virtue of their phJScS 

S 5 L ? y Wth b ° th aqUG0US and 0iI P hases > as assistants in 

pe meation or transport of other compounds into or from the cells, or 

they may serve as an oxidation-reduction system, or they may be essential 
elements m the structure of certain cell. If the phosphatides of ^ orgi 
are directly concerned as intermediaries in the metabolism of fatty acids in 
the organ, the_ component acids in the phosphatides would be expected to be 
those present m the fat ingested or synthesised by the animal. 

In addition to the above-mentioned use by Sinclair 3i 0 f ingested fats 

tL Y %T S Ua f tarati0 ^ other ^ans of “labelling” component acids in 
the dietary fats.have been employed, "‘Iodised fats" (Artom ei al™) 
elmdic glycerides (Sinclair 33), deuterium-containing fats (Cavanagh and 
Raper ), and the feeding of a mixture of olive oil and a solution of sodium 
phosphate containing the radio-active isotope of phosphorus (Artom et al.ss) 
have all been employed, and the results uniformly show rapid appearance 
of the labelled acids m the phosphatides of the liver, intestine, and 
frequently the blood plasma, but very slow appearance (or in some cases 
completely negative results) in phosphatides of the red cells of the blood 
the muscles, heart, brain, and some other organs. Sinclair^ fo a conc i S e 
statement on current views as to the functions of animal phosphatides 
points out that the rapid turnover of fatty acids in the liver and intestinal 
phosphatides may mean that they represent an intermediary stage in 
glycende re-synthesis or, equally well, that during fat absorption continuous 
synthesis of phosphatides goes on and that the products pass on into the 
blood. He adds that “ in the case of the blood plasma, there appears to 
e no reason to doubt that part, at least, of the phospholipid consists of 
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material which has been synthesised out of recently absorbed fatty acids 
and is being carried to the actively metabolising tissues when it is burned.” 
The entire molecule of a liver or intestinal phosphatide is either being 
broken down and re-formed continuously, or is disappearing and is being- 
replaced by synthesis. 5 

Of the other functions suggested, there is some recent evidence 37 that 
muscle phosphatides may take part in oxidation-reduction processes as 
oxygen carriers,, whilst there are many points which suggest that, in given 
cases, phosphatides form an essential part of the structure of specific cells 
(possibly in the cell membrane where they may assist in controlling the 
permeability of the latter to various compounds). The differences in the 
phosphatide contents of the muscles of wild and captive animals (Bloor 
et al. 3S ) suggest that muscle phosphatide has a structural function, since it is 
more abundant in the (wild) animal of more active habit. 

. In the above paragraphs we have wandered rather more deeply than usual 
into some of the more strictly biochemical aspects of the phosphatides and 
have departed somewhat from what were previously stated to be the limita- 
rions of this chapter. This has been intentional, and for two reasons. 

' blr f t * a° remind the reader once more of the present comparatively 
restricted nature of the more precise constitutional knowledge of the fats— 
extending only to the glycerides, a few of the waxes, and a very few phos¬ 
phatides ; and secondly, to put in better perspective the fact that any single 
animal may well contain a large number of phosphatides differing in function 
and, very probably, in chemical constitution—the latter being still uncharted 
m detail except for a few liver phosphatides and those in other organs of one 
° r T ai } lmals - We must now return to the more restricted problems which 

are the objective of this book. 


,, The lodine values of liver fats are often (but not always) higher than 
hose of the corresponding reserve fats, and it was long supposed that fatty 
acids may be desaturated in the liver. Desaturation must clearly operate 
during the breakdown of fats or during their reconversion into carbohydrate 
i has takes placebut it now seems unlikely that this process has any 
general application m the biosynthesis of unsaturated acids. Desaturation 
as the normal mode of synthesis of oleic and linoleic acids in the liver was 
considered by Leathes 33 to be supported by the circumstance that an 
nT'/r, ° leiC add ’ the A 12:13 -octadecenoic acid, was reported by 

S 1 V t0 be ? r f Snt ln the llver fat of the F& This observation has 
since been proved by several workers « to have been mistaken, but its 

spposed importance as a support for the view that unsaturated acids are 
iTff from saturated acids in the liver (presumably as indicating the 
probable origin of linoleic acid) does not in any case seem verv clear. How- 
eyer this may be, the essential argument against desaturation as an inter- 
,-ff iary sta f e m * at syndesis in the animal now rests on the specifically 
u£ nt ° f v he addS concemed ’ and was pointed out at once by 

T 1 r!^i and ^ Ch0eneb ? Ck 42 as the result of their determinations of the com- 
Lt\i C ’ dS “ 0X hver Phosphatides, glycerides, and depot glycerides: 
ig y unsaturated acids of ox liver fat consist of members of the C, n 

S- a Sl Sen i? S ’nT^ Ch Cle ? dy Cannot result from desaturation of the reserve 
lat acids, which belong almost entirely to either the C 16 or C 18 series. 

a +i, e ^ eneral distribution of the component acids in the depot glycerides 
and the liver glycerides and phosphatides has now been shown fn the cases of 
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particular case of seed fats containing large amounts of oleic and of two 
saturated acids. Nevertheless, since definite proof has been given that such 
liquid fats are elaborated according to the “ rale of even distribution/" it 
is perhaps permissible to glance at the glyceride structures of some common 
liquid fats—olive, teaseed, groundnut, and cottonseed oils—as suggested 
by similar calculations in which the oleic acid in these oils is divided pro rata 
amongst the linoleic and the saturated (mainly palmitic) acids which are also 
present. The approximate fatty acid compositions, and the deduced 
probable general glyceride structure, of these fats is given in Table 75. 

The chief interest of the figures in Table 75 is the wide variation in the 
calculated proportions of the component glycerides introduced by simple 
alterations in the proportions of oleic and linoleic acids in the total fatty 
acids of the oils. Of the four examples, teaseed and olive oils are the only 
ones which contain triolein in quantity; the resemblance between the 
probable component glycerides in these two oils is very close through¬ 
out. Except for the presence of a few per cent, of higher saturated 
acids, groundnut oil differs from olive oil only in its higher pro¬ 
portion of linoleic acid. The change is amply sufficient, however, 
to result in the virtual disappearance of triolein, if the method of 
calculation is at all valid ; and, although at first sight the replacement 
of one liquid acid (oleic) by a closely related acid (linoleic) might 
appear unlikely to affect appreciably the character of a fatty oil, the 
data in Table 75 suggest that the well-known differences in appearance and 
properties between oils such as olive and groundnut (and, still more, cotton¬ 
seed) may be readily explained by the fundamental differences in the nature 
of their chief component glycerides. In cottonseed oil, owing to the rela¬ 
tively high proportions of palmitic acid, the amount of tri-unsaturated 
glycerides, according to these calculated figures, will actually be lower than 
in either of the other oils. On the other hand, the high content of linoleic 
acid indicates that practically all the triglyceride molecules will contain one, 
whilst some 35 per cent, of the fat may contain two, linoleic groups. 

TABLE 75. POSSIBLE CHIEF GLYCERIDE COMPONENTS OF SOME 
COMMON LIQUID VEGETABLE FATS 

Olive Teaseed Ground- Cotton- 
Oil Oil nut Oil seed Oil 
Per Cent. PerCent. PerCent. Per Cent. 


Component acids {approximate) : 

(Mol.) 

(Mol.) 

(Mol.) 

(Mol.) 

Palmitic acid 

10 

12 

10 

25 

Axachidic and higher acids 

— 

— 

8 

— 

Oleic acid 

82 

81 

62 

30 

Linoleic acid 

Possible component glycerides : 

8 

7 

20 

45 

Triolein 

45 

45 

— . 

—. 

Dioleolinoleins 

25 

20 

45 

5 

Oleodilinoleins 

— 

— 


20 

Palimtodioleins 

30 

35 

30 * 

— 

Palmito-oleolinoleins 

— 

— 

25 * 

60 

PaknitodiBnoleins 

— : 


— 

15 

* In these cases the mono-saturated groups include stearic, arachidic, behenic, and 
lignoceric as well as palmitic acid. 


It must again be emphasised that the glyceride figures in Table 75 are 
solely illustrative and are only backed by experimental findings in so far as 
the total content of tri-unsaturated (or rather tri-C 18 ) glycerides is concerned. 
In the notes which follow with reference to individual liquid seed fats. 



BIOSYNTHESIS OF FATS IN ANIMALS 

i?rhw he ??T f nd P ig , t0 ,. be characteristically different, and the table given 
m Chapter III (p. 92, dealing with this feature may be repeated here ; ^ 


Acid 

Palmitic 

Stearic (variable) 

Hexadecenoic 

Ci s unsaturated (mainly oleic) 
C 20 and C 2 2 (highly) unsaturated 


Depot 
Glycerides 
High 
High 

Very low 

High 
Very low 


Liver 

Glycerides 

High 

Low 

Higher 

High 

Medium. 


Liver 

Phosphatides 

Lower 

High 

Medium 

Lower 

High 


Notwithstanding the larger amount of C 20 . 22 unsaturated acids in the 
^phosphatides^ steanc acid is actually more abundant in the liver phos¬ 
phatides than m the glycerides, whilst there is more hexadecenoic acid in the 

V r g ycendes , than m the llver phosphatides. Such figures surest 
pnma facie, no simple interconnection between the three classes of + 

rather that each is constructed so as to contain a qihte %tcSc anl dfferen 
mixture of component acids. This does not 

h f hG f ter ' relationsh ips of the three groups, it is true but it 

should deter us from too ready acceptance of explanations which * + t, n , k 

relatively simple cannot in this case cover the facts disclosed by the chemical 
constitution of the fats in question. } cnemicai 

nIpt R , eS t rVe 1 ( atS :. AIthou § h physiologists may not have reached a com¬ 
pletely final decision upon the point, the consensus of opinion is that reserve 
fats are not synthesised in the cells of adipose tissue from carboLdrJ? 
etc conveyed to them by the blood stream, but that thev receive the fat 
(either as such, or as fatty acids or soaps) from the latter. Consideration o 

SrricH wi, n0 M fY n seems t0 suggest - indeed > that the reserve fats are 
earned by the blood stream m the form of glycerides. It has alrwHt, L 

pointed out that the close relationships between the glyceride structure of 
reserve fats from different animals or from different parts of the same animal 
appear to point to the production of these bodies by the same mechanism 
and, in any one animal, probably at one site. It is nracticalh f 

reconcile the production of reserve fats in the adipose tissue cells^itherV 
transformation of phosphatides or by direct synthesis from fattV adds or 

glycerides coLdly pSfi“tS U bkodT“ai b ri,odd mfficeV’thTsoire 

From ftVT'“ ' a *'K bUt * ^ 

that tS d ta V SU ? eXpen “ ents 33those <l uoted hi this chapter it appears 

that the quantity of reserve fat deposited per day in a vi®- which fc tL* 

fattened is of the order of 100-200 gramsf or about ^f^am^per hour* 
The concentration of as distinct from other fatty compounds in 

the blood stream has not yet been given very accurately, but is problblv 
of the order of o- 2 - 2 per cent, (according to circumstances).* As Leathes 

\V e ? tj43 “ ° rder t0 CaiTy more fat ^om one Se to 

another, the blood need not contain more; it is a question of rate of transfer, 
1911, 66, i 32 ) 1 W. R. Hoof and co-work 

P 9 Y ’ t I9i 5 > 2 3 > 317 ; 1916 25, 577 ; I 9 x 7l 29, 7 ; 1918, 36, 49 • ig 2 t e *’ iqI ) ■ 

E. F. Terrome (/. Physiol. Path. Pen., iox 4 16 Lo • j ’f, YTJ V 9 ? d ?’ 9I '' 
(x), 2 , x), and others may be consulted! 4 ’ ’ ’ ' Sa ’ Aat Bot " I92 °. 



CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION OF NATURAL FATS 


not of concentration. In the case of the lactating cow, Kay et alM have 
shown, from the rate of flow of blood through the mammary gland and the 
glyceride content of the blood, that the amount of glycerides passing into 
the gland in the blood stream is sufficient to provide all the milk fat formed 
(other findings by these workers having pointed to the blood glycerides as 
the precursors of the milk glycerides). 

From the comparative studies of the glyceride structure of animal depot 
fats referred to in Chapter VII (pp. 233-239) it may well be supposed that the 
primary phase of the glycerides which finally appear as reserve fat is that of 
a comparatively unsaturated mixture produced by lipolytic esterification of 
the mixed fatty acids formed initially by synthesis from carbohydrate, etc 
These glycerides will usually contain about 25-30 mols. of palmitic and about 
75-70 mols. of oleic (with diethenoid C 18 ) acids, and may be synthesised in 
the liver and pass thence into the blood stream. In those animals which 
produce reserve fats with important contents of stearic glycerides, however, 
a partial reduction of some of the oleic glycerides (after synthesis) may 
also be postulated before the fat mixture emerges into the blood stream 
from the intestines. Such a sequence of processes would be capable of 
yielding glyceride mixtures having the specific structures observed in lards, 
tallows, etc. The deposition of related fats differing in degree of saturation 
(stearo-glyceride contents) would, on this hypothesis, depend upon differen¬ 
tiated or selective absorption of the various glycerides in the blood stream 
by the cells of different adipose tissues. 

Much further experimental inquiry is still needed, however, before a 
definite conclusion as to the mechanism of animal reserve fat synthesis and 
deposition can be put forward with complete confidence. 

The nature of depot glycerides in different animals depends, of course, 
on a number of other factors in addition to the basal diet from which the fat 
has been synthesised. Thus, in the group of body fats which contain little 
stearic acid (Chapter III, Tables 23 and 28, pp. 65, 72), the nature of 
the unsaturated acids appears to vary according to the species, and probably 
also according to differences in life-habit, etc. Thus the body fats of the 
domestic fowl seem to contain a fair amount of linoleic acid, although this 
may be due to some extent to ingested fat. It is an old observation that 
judged by average iodine values of the fats, wild animals produce a much 
more unsaturated reserve fat than those bred in captivity. Thus the iodine 
value of fat from the wild goose was 99-6 as compared with 67-0 for the fat 
from domestic geese 45 ; and that of fat from rabbits was ioi-i (wild) and 

64-4 (tame) « These differences might be due to the food, or to external 
conditions. 


. Rations between body temperature and the composition of reserve 

a . ' ^ interesting feature of reserve fat composition is its connection 

W1 , + 1 ^ e m W 3 1Ch * 15 de P° sited - In the pig, it will be seen that the 

mtestma 1 adipose tissue surrounding the kidney is distinctly more saturated 
than the inner layer of the back tissue fat, and this, in its turn, than the 
outermost layer (due, almost entirely, to the replacement of oleo-glycerides 
by stearo-glycendes m the more saturated fats). In the hen, on the contrary 
the fats from the two external tissues, the neck and the abdominal layer, were 

™ \ PraCtlCaUy ldentical ^ the la y er of fat on the inner surface 
of the mesentermm. 


The usual explanation of these phenomena, and one which seems the 
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of oleic acid : the more unsaturated linoleic acid, present in great quantity 
in rabbit fat, is almost absent from that of the rat. y 

It has also been usual to connect the liquid, very highly unsaturated fats 
of fish with their low body temperature ; yet marine mammals such as the 
whale, dugong (102-104° F.) or porpoise (96-98-6° F.) have body temperatures 
of the same order as those of land animals, whereas their fats are very closely 
similar in composition to the fish oils, and include the same series of highly 
unsaturated acids. ° y 

No wide generalisation can therefore safely be drawn between temperature 
of the organism and the composition of its fat. Fats which are solid at the 
normal temperature of plants or animals are obviously incompatible with 
their conditions of life, but, of animals and plants which exist under relatively 
warm conditions, some utilise fats of a relatively saturated (solid) character 
but others resemble the cold-blooded animals and temperate plants in having 
fats of a more unsaturated and liquid type. Body temperature clearly plays 
a part m some instances, but this is often less clearly defined than that 
conditioned by species or other biological factor. 

Milk fats. The component acids and glycerides of milk fats were dis¬ 
cussed m Chapters III (pp. 93-102) and VII (pp. 240-243, 254-261) and at 
the same time their relationships to the depot fats were pointed out.’ Their 
characteristic composition can be explained on the hypothesis that the same 
comparatively unsaturated mixture of glycerides (with 25-30 mols. of 
palmitic to 75-70 mols. of oleic acid, which, on the one hand, may undergo 
partial hydrogenation before if appears as depot fat, e.g. in the ox or sheep) 
is transformed within the mammary gland, oleo-glycerides being converted 
into those of the shorter-chain, mainly saturated acids. Evidence from 
several angles m support of this hypothesis has been dealt with in the two 
previous chapters already mentioned (see, especially, Chapter VII pp 2 ao- 
243), to which the reader is referred. Here it need only be repeated that the 
evidence m favour of blood glycerides being direct precursors of milk glycer- 

itf . 1S , , almost ““Pjf*®' that > although the mechanism of production of 
the latter postulated by the above hypothesis is consistent with the points 
brought out by the determination of the constitution of milk fat glycerides 
there is still no direct experimental evidence as to what actually gols on. ’ 

To sum up the present section of this chapter, it may be said that at 
present there seem to be good reasons for the belief that fats are manufac¬ 
tured from carbohydrate, etc., in one central site of the animal body probably 

tbe 7 he fa ; tS produced P ass “to the blood stream and me thence 

absorbed selectively as required by the cells of the £ri<ro fe 

Quite probably, of course, at difference stages of the life cycle (for example" 
during thegestatory and lactation periods of the female mammal) modified 
types of blood fat may be produced by the synthetic processes • it is also 
becoming apparent that, with advancing age, the general character nf the 

J tS ° f ,f n an ™ al in some degree. On the basis of a single site 
of fat biosynthesis from carbohydrate, etc., in the animal, the feneral 
structural similarities which have recently been shown to exist bSwen 
fats so apparently different m composition as milk fats and tallows cannot 
be regarded as unexpected; indeed, the structural likenesses whteh We 

f r i 8ht rather be re S arded “ confirmatety eSe oTa 

single centre of fat synthesis m the animal. 



THE COMPONENT GLYCERIDES OF MARINE ANIMAL FATS 


TABLE 76. COMPOSITION OF ORIGINAL AND HYDROGENATED COD LIVER 
OILS {MOL. PER CENT.)—continued. 


Fully saturated glycerides 

4*9 10*4 

15*7 

22*0 

46*2 

60*4 

Component acids in fully 






saturated glycerides: 






Myristic 

3*6 

3*2 

5*6 

6*2 

2*2 

Palmitic 

29*7 

39*1 

30*2 

26*4 

29*1 

Stearic 

32*4 

28*5 

23*6 

29*9 

26*4 

Arachidic 

26*3 

19*3 

26*4 

22*9 

25*0 

Behenic 

8*0 

6*5 

10*6 

14*6 

15*9 

Lignoceric 

— 

3*4 

3*6 


1*4 


* Original oil. 


TABLE 77. COMPOSITION OF ORIGINAL AND HYDROGENATED 
ANTARCTIC WHALE OILS (MOL, PER CENT.) 


Iodine value of fat: 

109*3* 

88*6 

70*7 

48-8 

28*2 

11-9 

Component acids: 







Saturated: 







Cli 

7*5 

9*9 

10*6 

11*1 

11*2 

12*8 

Cl* 

19*3 

17*1 

17*9 

25*6 

30*2 

29*2 

Cl* 

2*3 

2*6 

2*3 

10*4 

20*8 

32*3 

Q« 

— 

0*2 

0*2 

2*6 

6*1 

9*5 

c t * 

— 

— 

— 

0*3 

1*6 

3*4 

Unsaturated: 







Ci* 

4.4 

2*4 

3*6 

2*2 

1-8 

0*7 

Ci« 

14*2 

17-5 

16*3 

8*2 

3*7 

1*3 

Cl* 

37*0 

33*7 

32*9 

25*9 

15*1 

6*4 

C*o 

10*1 

13*2 

11*1 

9*5 

6*3 

3*0 

Cj* 

5*2 

3*4 

5*1 

4*2 

3*2 

1*4 

Mean unsaturation of un¬ 







saturated acids: 







Ci* 

(- 2 * 0 ) 

(- 2 * 0 ) 

(- 2 * 0 ) 

(- 2 * 0 ) 

(- 2 * 0 ) 

(- 2 * 0 ) 

Ci* 

(- 2 * 0 ) 

(- 2 * 0 ) 

(- 2 * 0 ) 

(- 2 * 0 ) 

(- 2 * 0 ) 

(- 2 * 0 ) 

Ci* 

(- 2 * 6 ) 

(— 2 * 2 ) 

(- 2 * 0 ) 

(- 2 * 0 ) 

(- 2 * 0 ) 

(- 2 * 0 ) 

C*o 

(—5*6) 

(-4*4) 

(“3-2) 

(-2-4) 

(“ 2 - 2 ) 

(- 2 * 0 ) 

c S8 

(-9*0) 

(-6*9) 

(“3*8) 

(“2*7) 

(-2*3) 

(- 2 * 0 ) 

Fully saturated glycerides 



4*7 

13*7 

32*0 

64*4 

Component acids in fully 







saturated glycerides: 







Laurie 



0*9 

_ 

4*0 

0*2 

Myristic 



38-5 

16*9 

16*3 

17*1 

Palmitic 



40*3 

47*2 

37*5 

33*2 

Stearic 



20-3 

28*5 

31*3 

33*9 

Arachidic 



_ 

7*4 

8*4 

11*4 

Behenic 



— 

— 

2*5 

4*2 


* Original Oil. 


The changes in the nature of the fully hydrogenated glycerides produced 
at'different stages of the hydrogenation are more clearly seen if the amounts 
of the component acids in the fully saturated glycerides present in xoo mols. 
of each of the hydrogenated fats (instead of their percentage composition) 
are considered. These values are shown in Tables 78 and 79. 

The figures in Tables 78 and 79 show that in both the fish oil and the 
marine animal blubber oil the fully hydrogenated triglycerides at first 
produced by hydrogenation contain chiefly palmitic and stearic (and myristic) 
acids, arachidic and behenic acids being present only in small proportions. 
Subsequently saturated glycerides containing the latter are produced in 
quantity, whilst palmitic and stearic glycerides are being formed at the 



SOME ASPECTS OF THE BIOCHEMISTRY OF FATS 


Possible Mechanisms of the Conversion of Carbo¬ 
hydrates into Fats 

At this point, since we have seen that there is abundant evidence that 
carbohydrates are at aU events the main source from which fats are pro¬ 
duced by plants and animals, it is necessary to review the hypotheses which 
have been advanced from time to time to account for this'transformation 
The matter will perhaps ultimately prove more difficult to explain in the 
case of plant fats than of animal fats, for there is less qualitative difference 
for example between the reserve fats of many terrestrial animals (and 
possibly birds), or between the liver oils of most fishes, than there is between 
the seed fats of different botanical families. Put in another form, the problem 
is not merely to give a reasonable explanation of how glucose or fructose or 
starch can be chemically converted into a general mixture of fatty acids 
or glycerides ; we have also to explain, for example, why the sugars present 
m the growing endosperm of Palm® species yield the characteristic Palm® 
kernel fatty acids (50 per cent, lauric, 20 per cent, myristic, etc.), while 
those in the cotton seed lead to a fat with about 25 per cent, each of palmitic 
and oleic and 50 per cent, of linoleic acid, those in the nutmeg produce 
75-80 per cent, of myristic acid, in the castor seed 80 per cent, of ricinoleic 
acid, in seeds of certain Aleurites 80 per cent, of elasostearic acid, in seeds of 
the Crucifer® 30-40 per cent, of erucic acid, in those of the Umbellifer® 
varying amounts of petroselinic acid, and so on. Together with this we must 
remember that, in a great number of other plant families, the main component 
acids of plant fats are large quantities of oleic and/or linoleic acid with 
(usually) less palmitic acid. 

Indeed, in the vast majority of natural fats the most abundant com¬ 
ponent is oleic acid; and, if we include with oleic the structurally closely 
related linoleic, linolenic, and el®ostearic acids, a still larger proportion of 
the fatty acids present in nature fall into this one group. Logically, there¬ 
fore, one would have considered that explanation should have been’sought 
for the production from carbohydrates of the most characteristic structure 
found in all natural fats : 

CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 7 .CH=CH.[CH 2 ] 7 .COO- 

In fact, this has never been seriously considered. Instead, attention 
has been concentrated on another feature of natural fats—the almost 
exclusive occurrence of straight-chain fatty acids containing an even number 
of carbon atoms in the molecule. This obviously has an important meaning 
in connection with the biosynthesis of fats, but it may prove somewhat 
unfortunate that attention has been diverted so much from the equally 
fundamental problem of accounting for the synthesis of the most abundant 
component of all, oleic or A 9:10 -octadecenoic acid. However that may be, 
much consideration has been given to the possibility that, carbohydrates are 
first broken down to a two-carbon unit (e.g. acetaldehyde), which serves as 
a basis for re-assemblage into fatty acid chains containing even numbers of 
carbon atoms. 

Parallel with the development of various hypothetical sequences of 
reactions whereby higher fatty acids might result from aldol or other con- 
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densations of acetaldehyde, attempts have been made to ascertain whether 
fats can be produced by living organisms from this compound or related 
substances such as pyruvic acid, and a brief summary of these may preface 
discussion of the more theoretical hypotheses. 

Enzyme syntheses of fatty acids and fats. In 1925 Haehn and Kinttof 49 
published the results of some interesting studies of fat synthesis by the yeast 
mould Endomyces vernalis. They first showed that glucose was fermented by 
the mould with production of fatty matter (30-37 per cent, of the weight of 
glucose fed) which contained 23-30 per cent, of free acids (reckoned as oleic), 
and had mean equivalents of 235-245 and iodine values of 64-6^105 -2! 
(It will be noted that these characteristics indicate that either considerable 
proportions of lower saturated acids accompanied C 18 unsaturated (oleic 
and linoleic) acids, or that unsaturated acids of lower molecular weight than 
the Cis group were also present in quantity. In any case, the recorded 
equivalents are extremely low by comparison with other mould fats the 
component acids of which have been studied in more detail, cf. Chapter IV, 
p. 107.) They then made other experiments in which dilute (1-4 per cent.) 
aqueous solutions of pyruvic or lactic acids, acetaldehyde, aldol, alcohol, and 
glycerol were used as nutrients, and in each case observed considerably 
increased formation of fat as compared with the respective control experi¬ 
ments : . F 



Percentage of 

Fat (as Fatty Acid) 
Moulds 

in the Yeast 

Nutrient Added 

Added Nutrient 

Control 

Increase 

Pyruvic acid 

11*2 

3*3 

7*9 

Lactic acid 

10-0 

2*7 

7*3 

Acetaldehyde 

8*3 

2*8 

5*5 

Aldol 

24*3 

6*8 

17*5 

Ethyl alcohol 

28*1 

3*0 

25*1 

Glycerol 

16-8 

3*0 

13*8 


At about the same time Smedley-MacLean and Hoffert so concluded, 
from studies of fat and carbohydrate production in growing yeast, that 
acetaldehyde is first condensed to hexose, which is either converted into 
storage carbohydrate or directly condensed into higher fatty acids without 
passing through a fatty aldehyde stage, and probably by a direct linking of 
the hexose molecules. 

In 1929 Barber 51 showed that Penicillium cultures grown in solutions of 
glucose, sucrose, xylose, or glycerol produce fat to about the same extent 
and containing the same type of fatty acids (20-30 per cent, saturated 
(mean mol. wt. 270-290) and 80-70 per cent, of unsaturated, iod. val. about 
110-120). The amount of fat obtained, however, was very small in relation 
to the total sugar present, and it appears uncertain whether the experiments 
conclusively show any direct connection between the carbohydrate in the 
medium and the resulting Penicillium fats : 


Glucose 
Cane sugar 
Xylose 
Glycerol 


Medium Sugar Penicillium Growth Finally Produced 

; r— -:—■-; - .. ____ 


c.c. 

G. 

G. (Dry) Free 
Fatty 
Acid 

' G. 

4,000 

200 

31 

0*83 

3,500 

175 

26 

0-18 

2,000 

60 

13 

0*34 

5,500 

550 

30 

0*22 

282 


Neutral Fat 

Mixed 

Fatty 

G. 

Per 

Acids 


'Cent. 

M.M.W. 

Iod. 


Sterols 


Val. 

4*92 

2*5 

286 

88 

203 

13*0 

291 

80 

1*63 

8*0 

280 

91 

3*21 

4*5 

284 

86 



CONVERSION OF CARBOHYDRATES INTO FATS 

In 193S, following the chemical syntheses (referred to below) of higher 
polyene aldehydes and reduction of the latter to fatty acids by Kuhn and 
others, Reichel and Schmid 02 repeated and extended Haehn and Ivinttof’s 
observations with Endomyces vernalis. They found that glucose, fructose, 
or cane sugar were converted to the extent of about 25 per cent, into fatty- 
matter, the originally fat-free cultures containing at the end of the tests 
7-12 per cent, of neutral fat and 5 - S per cent, of free higher fatty acids ; 
fructose was an exceptionally good source of fat. They also found that,’ 
whilst higher saturated aldehydes (e.g. octyl or decyl aldehydes) were merely- 
oxidised to acids of the same carbon content, polvene aldehydes, such as 
hexadienal CH 3 .[CH:CH] 2 .CHO, or octatrienal CH 3 .rCH:CH' 3 .CHO, were 
converted into higher fatty acids. Reichel and Schmid suggest that three 
molecules of hexadienal yield CH 3 .[CH:CH] 16 .CHO, which is oxidised to the 
corresponding acid and also reduced, firstly to oleic acid, and possibly 
furthei to stearic acid ) whilst condensation of two molecules of octatrienal 
similarly leads to palmitic acid. Although they could not repeat Haehn 
and Kinttof’s result with pure glycerol, they found that mixtures of glycerol 
with either pyruvic acid, acetaldehyde, crotonaldehyde, hexadienal, or 
octadienal yielded the mixture of fatty acid and fats. Without giving 
analytical characteristics, they- state that possibly- the components of the 
products are linoleic, oleic, stearic, and palmitic acids and conclude with the 
statement—possibly somewhat premature or, at least, comprehensive—that 
their further experiments wall completely elucidate the mechanism of fat 
synthesis. Interesting and valuable as Reichel and Schmid’s demonstration 
is that Kuhn’s polyene aldehydes are also utilisable by enzymes as ma terial 
for higher fatty acid synthesis, their work may- well be regarded as pioneering 
rather than final, and no doubt other microbiologists will be attracted to 
this problemin which case more progress will ensue if the nature of the 
component acids of the synthesised fat is more closely examined than in any 
of the studies mentioned in the preceding paragraphs. 

Theoretically possible mechanisms of fat synthesis from carbohydrates. 
We will now return to the consideration of various mechanisms which 
have been put forward as tentative possibilities in the biosynthesis of higher 
fatty acids. First of all we may deal with the suggestions which are 
obviously influenced by the even number of carbon atoms present in 
practically all acids of natural fats. There are two main variants of this 
hypothesis. 

Nencki 53 suggested as long ago as 1878 that acetaldehyde might be 
produced from lactic acid and then condense to give fatty acids; Magnus- 
Levy 54 and Leathes 55 indicated at a later period the manner in which this 
might occur; for example : 


CH 3 .CHO+CH 3 .CHO 

Acetaldehyde 


CH 3 .CH(OH).CH 2 .CHO 

Aldol 


(Simultaneous . 
oxidation . 

“————• CH 3 .CH 8 .CH 2 .COOH 
a **d .. Butyric acid ■ 

reduction) 


Repeated condensations of aldol with itself or with acetaldehyde would 
result in similar building up of any of the higher normal saturated acids of 
the general formula C 2 nH 4n 0 2 . The possibility that such condensations, 
higher in the series, would lead to branched-chain products was shown to be 
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(c) Approximate data for each of the component glycerides present in an 
ox depot fat have been given by Hilditch and S. Paul is ( c f. p. 250) who 
employed preihninary partial resolution of the fat by crystallisation from 
acetone (Chapter \T, pp. 198-203). The relative proportions observed for 
the contents of (1) tnolem, stearodiolein, oleodistearin, and tristearin; 
(11) palmitodiolem, oleopalmitostearin, and palmitodistearin ; and (iii) oleo- 
dipalmitin and stearodipalmitiii, were as follows : 


Tri-C lg glycerides 
Palmitodi-C 18 glycerides 
Dipalmitomono-C! 8 
glycerides 


Tri-oleo 

Nil or traces 


Dr-OLEO 

10*9 

22*7 


Mono-oleo 

2*3 

32*0 

14*7 


Fully 

Saturated 

0*4 

5*8 

7*8 


In catalytic hydrogenation of mixtures of mono-, di-, and tri-obo 
glycerides m presence of nickel at 170-180° it is found is. 20 that the process 
takes place m consecutive stages (i.e. only one oleo group at a time is 
saturated) and that, whilst all three stages proceed concurrently, the reduc¬ 
tion ot tn-oleo- to di-oleo-glycerides proceeds much more rapidly than that of 
di-oleo- to mono-oleo-glycerides, the latter probably proceeding somewhat 
more rapidly than the final production of saturated from mono-oleo-glycerides 
Further, the relative concentration of the different groups has an important 
influence °n the amounts of the various semi-hydrogenated glycerides 
produced. The observed percentage proportions of the above constituents of 
the ox depot fat (presented below as stages in the supposed hydrogenation of 
a mixture of preformed tri-“ olein,” palmitodi-" oleins ” and dipalmito- 
olems ) are quite similar to those which would result by catalytic hydro¬ 
genation of such a mixture : 


From 

Tri-“ oleins ” 

Palmitodl-* 4 oleins ” 
DipaImitomono-“ oleins * 


Unchanged 
FerCent. 
nil or traces 
37 
65 


1st Stage 
Per Cent. 
80 
53 
35 


2nd Stage 
Per Cent. 
17 

10 


3rd Stage 
Per Cent , 
3 


Milk Fats 

(a) Glycerides present in the blood stream of the cow are the precursors 
of milk fats. 13 * 14 

. $) Bio-oxidation of long acyl chains by mechanisms other than jS-oxida- 
tion from the carboxyl group of a free fatty acid is now known to take place 
m certain conditions. 15 # 15 r 

(c) In milk fats, minor amounts of lower unsatnrated acids are present 

from A 9 ; 10 -decenoic acid upwards, in all of which the ethylenic linking is 
situated in the same position (with respect to the carboxyl group) as in oleic 
acid. The molar percentages of these acids present in the total acids of a 
typical cow milk fat were found by Hilditch and Longenecker 21 to be as 

follows: 

Per Cent. 
(Mol.) 

24*8 
3*7 
1*7 
0*9 
0*4 

The presence, in regularly decreasing amounts, of these A 9:10 -mono- 
ethenoid acids of lower molecular size than oleic add, together with the 
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Oleic Acid 
A 9:10 -Hexadecenoic 
A S:10 -Tetrad ece n O ic 
A 9:10 -Dode C enoi C 
A 9:10 -E)ecenoic 


CH 3 .[CHJ,.CH:CH.[CH 2 ] 7 .COOH 
GH s .[CH s ] 5 .CH:CH.[CH,] 7 .COOH 
CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 3 .CH:CH.[CH;j;.COOH 
CH 3 .CH 2 .CH:CH.[CHl] r .COOH 
CH 2 :CH.[CHJ j.COOH 
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unlikely by the experiments of Raper 56 and of Smedley 57 on the f 
condensation respectively of aldol and of crotonaldehyde. 

,, + LUbr f^ a J and Smedley 58 advanc ed, 'as an alternative, the suggestion 
that acetaldehyde or its condensation products condensed with a molecule 
of pyruvic acid to yield derivatives which by further change would result in 
the production of saturated acids : T 


CH 3 .CHO+CH 3 .CO.COOH->CH 3 .CH:CH.CO COOH+H n 
CH 3 .CH:CH.C0.C00H->CH 3 .CH:CHCH0+C0 + 2 ° 

CH 3 .CH.CH.CH.CH.CHO-f4H+0~>CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 4 .COOH; etc. 


Recently^ evidence of the chemical feasibility of these views has been 
forthcoming m the work of Kuhn and others on the condensation of aceS 
dehyde and crotonaldehyde to conjugated polyene aldehydes of higher 
molecular weight; this has been shown to be possible in the present of 
specially chosen catalysts, notably organic salts of weak acids such as 
piperidine acetate, etc From condensation products of crotonaldehyde 
uhn et al. have isolated hexadecaheptaenal, CHo fCH’CHl CRO 
which cetyl alcohol was obtained by relctioii, iSfeSS S 
malomc acid gave octadecaoctaenoic acid, CH,.[CH:CH] a .COOH converted 
by hydrogenation into stearic acid (the first synthesis of this affect 

hexaenoic JS£ SSg 4 

Son Th- h he HT’ Che “ icaUys P er aJS& isSrSTeSftte pr* 

of hlgher fatt y acids of “even number” carbon content from 
acetaldehyde as starting point. Kuhn «i has pointed out the implication 
and reservations of these experiments in relation to the syntheds of fattv 
acids m the plant, from acetaldehyde derived from hexoIe fermentS 
t is evident that, if this be the fundamental mechanism reduction of the 

by thetime a a C°Tc nCeS * * ^ ^ “ the since, 

y tne time a C 16 or compound is reached, the colour of the coniue-ateH 

hi yene derivafaves ls intense and would necessitate far deeper coloration 
m the developing seed than is actually the case There hw 

very interesting feature to be noted if it be assumed for the moment^ that 
octadecaoctaenal. CHo fCH-CHl rwn „ • , * ne moment, that 

c 18 acids in fats rtiSwS rStioSth^ 11 -^ °f 

system in this compound, in accordance with the Thiele rule 0 v/oukf^Il 

preceding complete saturation (stearic acid), the compomd T™’!!? 5 ' 

Ie e r;'pi 50 

£ ‘ h =towing H ffes 

“ « -enTr 

28a 


m 
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product, and that any unsaturated acids—including, of course, the chief 
components of all natural fats, oleic and linoleic acids-—must be produced by 
desaturation ^ of saturated acids. On this hypothesis, therefore, stearic 
acid is the inevitable precursor of oleic, linoleic, or linolenic acids—a proposi¬ 
tion which bristles with difficulties. Not only have we to explain the wide- 
spread occurrence, in vast quantities, of a particular oleic acid, efo-fiW 10 - 
octadecenoic acid (and of the similar linoleic or cis-ci$-/\ 9 : 10 > 12 :ls -octa.- 
decadienoic acid), but to account, in many cases, for the production of these 
acids in cool climates, where it is evident that the presence, even transiently, 
of stearic acid as an intermediate in any quantity would lead to the presence 
of fatty compounds which would be solid at the prevailing temperature. 

These and other difficulties were appreciated at the time the original 
hypotheses were put forward. We may quote, for example, Leathes and 
Raper , 63 who express the opinion that it seems improbable that the saturated 
acids are the intermediate and the unsaturated acids the final products of 
biosynthesis, because the saturated acids first formed would be relatively 
more stable than the unsaturated acids; the saturated acids contain a 
greater store of potential energy than the unsaturated ones, and it does not 
seem clear why a substance stored up as a source of energy should be made 
first with a maximum store and then partially degraded to one with a lower 
potential energy by an oxidation process. These authors add that it is 
almost certainly proved (cf. this chapter, p. 297) that a process of 4 4 desatura¬ 
tion ” takes place when reserve fat is called upon to yield up its energy, but 
that it appears unlikely as a process which operates in the synthesis of 
unsaturated acids previous to their storage as neutral fat. Leathes and 
Raper also consider the possibility that fats are formed in nature by a series 
of reactions, the end points of which vary according to the temperature at 
which they occur; they suggest that at higher temperatures the reactions 
leading to the formation of higher saturated fatty acids may reach comple¬ 
tion, while at lower temperatures the same end point is not reached, the 
unsaturated fatty acids then forming the final products. It will be seen 
that, on this view, the unsaturated acids are regarded as the intermediate, 
and the saturated acids as the ultimate, products of synthesis. 

Apart from the difficulty of accounting for the production of A 0:l °- 
octadecenoic (oleic) and its related unsaturated acids, all of the above 
theories of fatty acid synthesis .based on assemblage of carbon atoms, in 
2 or multiples of 2 at a time, share the disadvantage of failing to show 
(i) why the condensation should stop preferentially, as it does in so many, 
instances (notably in animals) at the C 16 or C 18 , stage, and (ii) why large 
quantities of acids such as lauric (C 12 ), myristic (C^) or araehidic (C 20 ) should 
in other specific cases.be preferentially produced. Accepting, for example, 
the proviso that fats in a living organism must be liquid, or almost liquid,'' 
at the prevailing temperature, it is clear that large quantities of glycerides of 
saturated acids will only be encountered in seed fats of tropical or sub¬ 
tropical plants; but it still remains to account for the preferential production 
of, for instance, lauric acid in the coconut and other palm fruits, and stearic 
acid in fats such as cacao butter, shea butter, and the like. 

We must next briefly consider an approach to the problem from another 
angle, namely, that fatty acids may be produced by the direct condensation 
and subsequent transformation of monosaccharide molecules. This possi¬ 
bility has been realised for quite as long a time as the alternative of prior 
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degradation of hexose to C 2 units which has already been discussed, and was 
supported by Emil Fischer ^ This obviously accounts readily, on paper, 
for the production of C^g and C 32 acids but, like the other view, takes no 
account of the specific formation of oleic and its related acids, and does not 
help much, in its simplest form, to explain the formation of palmitic and 
other saturated acids. At the same time, it is evident that palmitic acid 
could be envisaged as the end-product formed from two molecules of pentose 
and one of hexose. This is of course speculative, because no clear evidence 
has been given at present as to whether pentoses can be converted into 
higher fatty acids by enzyme action. They are present, of course, equally 
with hexoses in nature—in plants in the form of pentosans and gums derived 
from i-xylose and Z-arabinose, and in animals in the nucleoproteins (^-ribose), 
and in both in the form of nucleic acids (^Z-ribose). 

Armstrong and Allan 85 supported the direct monosaccharide condensa- 
tion hypothesis, in a theoretical survey of the problem some years ago, and 
also suggested a further alternative : the resolution of a hexose into C 3 
(instead of C 2 ) units, followed by condensation of C 3 units to C 0 , C 9 , C 12 , 
c is- etc., units of a fatty nature, pointing out that in such a process' oleic 
acid might be one of the ultimate products. The conception of C 3 units, 
at first sight unusual, is at all events in harmony with the current views of 
carbohydrate fermentation (alcoholic), in which it is now recognised that 
triosephosphoric acids play an important part as intermediate products. 
It is certainly attractive because of the leaning towards C 3 , C 6 , and C 9 
groups which is so clearly observable in the natural unsaturated fatty acids 
Examples of this are as follows : 


Type 

C, 

C, 

C 5 


Grouping Acids in which this Grouping 

Occurs 

CH 3 v [CH 2 ] 7 .CH== or = CH.[CH 2 ] 7 .COOH Oleic, linoleic, linolenic, elasostearic, 

hexadecenoic, tetradecenoic, ricin- 

/iTY ™ oleic, enicic, (also oleyl alcohol). 

_ Linoleic, linolenic. 

nS 2 or =CH.[CH 2 ] 4 .COOH Linoleic, petroselinic. 

L-xi 3 .[CH 2 J 10 .CH“ Petroselinic. 


More or less direct formation of fatty acids from hexoses is perhaps also 
supported by the. observations of Emde «« and Reichel 52 that a specific 
hexose, fructose, is more readily converted than others into fatty acids. 
On the other hand, it is apparently not in harmony with the findings of 
Haehn and Kinttof 49 that carbon dioxide is consistently formed during the 
conversion of sugars into fats—this latter observation pointing definitely 
towards the initial breakdown of hexose into acetaldehyde and carbon 
dioxide. 

Those who favour the theory of initial production of C 18 acids from three 
molecules of hexose have frequently attributed the occurrence of acids of 
lower moiecuiar weight to degradation of the C 18 acid by what is known as 
p-oxidation: 


R.CH 2 .CH 2 .CQ0H->R.C0.CH 2 .C00H->R.C0GH+2C0 2 +2H 2 0 

(a process ^ which would, incidentally, involve the formation of carbon 
dioxide). ^-oxidation ” of fatty acids is a process which has been con¬ 
clusively proved to occur during their disruption in the animal organism, 
but this is not necessarily evidence that it takes place during their synthesis. 
Moreover, it does not help us to explain the biosynthesis of palmitic or lauric 
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TABLE 86— continued. 

(Hi) Fully Saturated Glycerides Present in the Whole Fats 


Iodine Total Fully 
Value Saturated Saturated 
Acid Glycerides 
Content 

Weight Mols. 


Ox depot fat. South American * 


» » ,, North American 

Shorthorn bullock, perinephric 30 
cow, 

„ heifer, „ 

Sheep depot fat 31 
Goat depot fat 32 



Per Cent, 

. Per 

Per 

37*1 

(Mol.) 

Cent. 

Cent. 

61*9 

25*3 

25*8 

39*3 

59*8 

25*6 

26*0 

42-1 

56*4 

22*5 

22*8 

46*6 

50*0 

13*6 

13*9 

44*7 

54*2 

15*5 

15*8 

43*2 

54*9 

18*0 

18*4 

40*4 

57-7 

18*1 

18*6 

41*2 

61*0 

26*0 

26*6 

33*5 

63*1 

29*0 

29*2 


Mols. Sat. 
Acid Per 
Mol. Unsat. 
Acid in Non- 
fully Sat. 
Part 

0-94 

0*84 

0*75 

0*72 

0*78 

0*87 

0*92 

0*90 

0*92 


(iv) Component Fatty Acids of the Fully Saturated Glycerides 


Ox depot fat, South American * 


„ „ „ North American 

Shorthorn bullock, perinephric 30 

„ heifer, „ 

Sheep depot fat 31 
Goat depot fat 32 


Weight Percentages 

Molar Percentages 

Myris¬ 

Pal¬ 

Stearic 

Myris¬ 

Pal¬ 

Stearic 

tic 

mitic 


tic 

mitic 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

3*3 

54*9 

41*8 

3*9 

57*0 

39*1 

3*9 

56-2 

39*9 

4*5 

58*2 

37*3 

8*1 

56-3 

35*6 

9*3 

57*7 

33*0 

6*3 

54*0 

39*7 

7*2 

55*8 

37*0 

14*7 

33*6 

51*7 

17*1 

34*7 

48*2 

10*8 

44*0 

45*2 

12*5 

45*4 

42*1 

8*3 

45*9 

45*8 

9*6 

47*6 

42*8 

6*1 

50*2 

43*7 

7*1 

52*1 

40*8 

2*4 

46*1 

48*0§ 

2*9 

48*5 

45*6 


* Not estimated. 

f Includes traces of lauric acid. 

| Includes 3*5 (wt.) or 4*7 (mol.) per cent, of lauric acid. 

§ Also 3*5 (wt.), 3*0 (mol.) per cent, arachidic acid. 

Banks and Hilditch ® found evidence that the total C^g acid content of ox 
and sheep depot fats amounted to 62-70 per cent, of the mixed fatty acids, 
but at the time (1932) of their work the minor proportions of lower unsaturated 
acids present were not taken into account, with the result that their recorded 
figures for myristic and oleic acids are somewhat higher than the truth, at 
the expense of palmitic and tetra- and hexa-deeenoic acids. Hilditch and 
Longenecker in their 1937 communication,so have recalculated the earlier 
figures (cf. Chapter III, pp. 79* a rid as a result reached the conclusion 
that relative constancy of the total C 18 acids of ox and sheep depot fats at 
about 60-65 P er cent, of the total fatty acids is a strongly marked feature, 
any increase in stearic acid being closely balanced by diminution of oleic 
acid. At the same time, and largely independently of the amount of 
unsaturated acids present, the palmitic acid content of nearly all ox depot 
fats so far examined lies within the relatively constant limits of 30 (±3) per 
cent. mol. 

These relationships are, of course, exactly similar to those which hold in 
the case of pig depot fats. The only differences are that ox and sheep depot 
fats are generally more saturated (i.e. contain less oleo-glycerides) than those 
of the pig, and that they also contain definitely more myristic acid in com¬ 
bination as a minor component. 
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acids from the unsaturated oleic acid which, as the most prevalent .natural 
C 18 acid, may reasonably be supposed to be the fatty acid produced in the 
first instance from sugars. Actual^, Armstrong and Allan (!oc. cit .) said 
that, when hexa- or tetra-decenoic acids accompany palmitic acid in a fat 
(e.g. marine animal oils), they were inclined to accept /3-oxidation as the 
probable mechanism of production of the abundant palmitic acid ; but that 
in other cases some other explanation to account for its direct synthesis 
seems desirable. In the light of later knowledge, even this qualified accept- 
ance of / 3 -oxidation must go by the board, for both hexa- and tetra-decenoic 
acids are known to contain their unsaturation in the same position (A 9:10 “) 
as oleic acid, whereas their production from the latter by ^-oxidation would 
lead respectively to a A 7:8 -hexadecenoic and a A 5:6- tetradecenoic acid ! 

On the other hand, the mechanism of the initial stages of the / 3 -oxidation 
process, applied to other parts of the alkyl chain, may well play an important 
part (in the reversed direction) in the transformation of a — CH(OH).CH(OH) — 
carbohydrate grouping into — CH 2 .CH 2 — or — CH:CH —, for instance : 


H*0+CH(OH) 

H*0+CH(0H) 


CH 2 ~tHO.OH 

I 

CH*-rHO.OH; 


CH(OH) 

1 

CH(OH) 


C(OH)4-H 2 0 

|j -* 

CH 

i 

l 


CH+HO.OH 

li 

CH 


Thus, a typical carbohydrate system might undergo conversion (reduction) 
into a typical fatty system by the operation of an oxidation-reduction process 
in which hydrogen peroxide (or atomic oxygen) would be released and utilised 
by an “ oxygen acceptor ” present in the reacting system. 

It will be seen that the results of speculative contemplation as to the 
possible mode of conversion of sugars into fats lead to a number of sugges¬ 
tions, none of which is at present either adequately supported by experi¬ 
mental evidence, or free from a number of difficulties. Perhaps it will be 
helpful to set down the chief suggestions in a numerical way which, whilst 
obviously only illustrative, may serve to recapitulate what has been dis¬ 
cussed in the previous pages : 

General Hypothesis Types of possible Fatty Acids 

(a) Aldol-condensation reduction of Saturated acids of the series 

acetaldehyde (Nencki, Smedley- 
MaeLean, Haehn, etc.). 

(b) Aldol-condensation-freduction of Saturated and unsaturated acids of the series 

crotonaldehyde and acetaldehyde C 2 »H 4 »O s : 

(polyenealdehydes) (Kuhn,Reichel, 3C 4 ->C 1Si ; 3C 4 -FC 8 ->C 14 ; 4C 4 ~^C 1S ; 
etc.). 4C 4 ~bC 2 ^C 18 ; etc. 

(c) Direct condensation of hexoses (E. 3Q~>C 18 . 

Fischer). 

(d) Condensation of 3-carbon units pro- Possible unsaturated acids with the charac- 

duced from hexoses. teristic groupings 

=CH.CH*.CH—, — CH.[CH £ ] 7 .C—, etc. 

(e) Direct condensation of hexoses and/or 2C 8 ~>C 18 ; 2C. 5 +C®->C 16 ; 3 C t ~+C xs ; 4C s -> 

pentoses. . C 2i ; 2C S 4-2C 6 ~*C« etc. 

Oleic acid can be accounted for by mechanisms (6), and possibly (c) 
and (d) ; saturated acids not multiples of C 6 (he.. the myristic, palmitic, 
arachidic, etc., series) can be accounted for, without recourse to oxidative 
degradation of a higher acid, by mechanisms (b) or (e) ; mechanism (e), 
which must in any case be regarded as purely speculative in the absence of 
experimental evidence as to pentose fermentation to fatty acids, fails 
curiously to allow for the production of acids of the C 14 (myristic) series. 
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. There are man y details, however, which are still difficult to reconcile 
with any simple mechanism of conversion of carbohydrate to fatty acid • of 

these the following may be mentioned : ' 

_(i) When one saturated acid occurs in comparatively large amounts as a 
major component of a fat, it will almost always be found that minor quan¬ 
tities of the acids containing two more and two less carbon atoms in the mole¬ 
cule accompany it. Thus, the many liquid fats which contain about 7-10 per 
cent of palmitic acid as a characteristic component also usually contain 
small amounts (not more than 1-2 per cent.) of myristic and stearic acid • 
m palm oils with about 40 per cent, of palmitic acid there is usually about 
2 per cent, of myristic and 4-6 per cent, of stearic acid; in seed fats con- 
aining large proportions of stearic acid there is usually a little arachidic as 
well as palmitic acid ; the Palmae kernel fats with 45-50 per cent, of lauric 
acid contain also about 20 per cent, of myristic and about 6-8 per cent each 
of eaproic and caprylic acids; the palmitic acid (usually 10-15 per cent.) 
of fish oils is accompanied by about 2-5 per cent, of myristic and up to 
1 per cent, of stearic acid. ■ ^ 

The production of the next lower acid in the natural series than the 
major component acid could be “ explained ” by recourse to the /3-oxida- 
tion mechanism; but almost always the acids on both sides of the maior 
component saturated acid (i.e. of higher as well as of lower molecular weight) 
axe xn evidence. The phenomenon is, indeed, rather that of an exceedingly 
sharp maximum formation of one (the “ major component ”) acid, with very 
small amounts of the adjacent members of the saturated homologous series 
(11) In a few groups of seed fats, especially those of the Palma:, there is 
a relatively long sequence of saturated acids, rising in content to a sharp 
maximum and then falling. For example, in the saturated fatty acids of 
the coconut, we have : 

Acid: c„ C. r n „ _ 

Percent. Trace 9 8° 52* *19* ^0 C 2 18 

In most cases of this kind the proportion of oleic acid present is unusually 
ow, and one is tempted here to fall back upon the older Nencki and Smedley 
view that at least in these saturated acids, the synthesis is the result of a 
s ep. y s ep building-up from C 2 units with a selective preference for a 
maximum. production of one acid. This would also include the otherwise 

mnTen+T te H ^ M y ristica fats (of high myristic and low oleic 

content) and would m addition serve to explain the general presence of small 

Xrr f he 1 W ° ad]a< ? ent acids t0 a ma i° r saturated component acid to 

S T PSt b ? n draWn ‘ Yet on S eneral grounds, as has been 

pointed out m the course of this discussion, it seems at the moment equally 

forTmore ^ t0 + C ® ° 3 . (with P erha P s <¥ carbohydrate-like complexes 

for a more consistent explanation of fat synthesis in the majority of cases. 

_ (m) he marked tendency for animals to synthesise reserve fats con- 

!n a 3 a V f y.; a ^ e P r °P° rtion of palmitodi-C 18 glycerides (probably originally 
ainly palmitodiolem) is a characteristic feature which clearly invites a 
special explanation in terms of the derivation of palmitodiolein-or at 

add^ZSlytotr^" 1 ' ° f Palmi * iC * dd “ d * W0 “ 0kOTles of ^ 

adis^ J b l mi ! k fat !l With their characteristic content of butync-lauric 
acids, represent another group which demands separate consideration. 
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The Assimilation of Preformed Fats by Animals 

When preformed, fats form part of the diet of an animal, they are dealt 
with, not in the liver, hut in the epithelial cells (villi) of the small intestine. 
From these, the fats which are absorbed by the animal pass into the lymph 
or chyle which flows through the lacteals of the small intestine into the 
thoracic duct and finally emerges into the blood stream. This peculiarity 
has rendered the fate of ingested fat more amenable to experimental study 
than the allied problem of fat synthesis in the animal; and possibly has 
led to somewhat disproportionate stress being laid at times upon the for¬ 
mation of fat in animals by direct assimilation. The results of investigations 
by many workers (especially those of Munk from about 1880 to 1900) went 
to show that ingested fat is not directly absorbed into the lymphatic system, 
but is first hydrolysed and then resynthesised into glycerides ; Moore 57 
proved definitely that this process takes place in the epithelium of the 
small intestine before the lacteal glands are reached. That the ingested fat 
is first broken down was indicated, not only by the fact that other materials 
such as hydrocarbons 68 > 69 which might be expected to pass into the chyle 
are merely excreted, but also by the facts that administration of waxes such 
as cetyl palmitate,™ or of ethyl esters of fatty acids ,n leads to the appearance 
only of glycerides in the chyle. Hard fats (e.g. mutton fat) may lose some 
of their more saturated components, and liquid fats may become somewhat 
more saturated, 69 * 70 > 72 during the process. 

At one time it was considered that the fatty acids were entirely absorbed 
as soaps, but later it was more generally held that the absorption proceeds 
mainly via the fatty acids, 7 ® perhaps partially present as soaps, but that it is 
certainly promoted by the solvent action of the bile acids 7i and, perhaps, of 
other substances such as lecithin which may be present. 

The preceding statement sums up very briefly the views generally 
accepted with regard to fat assimilation by animals up to the present timp ; 
in a word, the ingested fat is hydrolysed by lipase in the villi of the smal j 
intestine, passes as free fatty acids (or soaps) into the chyle, and is resyn¬ 
thesised into glycerides which pass on to the thoracic duct. Recent work 
by Frazer, 75 however, suggests that this explanation requires considerable 
modification. Frazer devised a method of tracing the glycerides present in 
body-fluids (blood) by microscopic observation, employing dark-ground 
illumination which permitted the particles of unhydrolysed fat (glycerides) 
to be detected and counted. In this way the sequence of events consequent 
upon ingestion of fatty meals, or of olive or other fatty oil, was followed. 
It was found that hydrolysis takes place, but only partially ; and that the* 
unhydrolysed fat passes directly as such by the lacteal-lymphatic system and 
thence to the fat depots, whilst the fatty acids formed pass by the capillaries 
and the portal vein to the liver where they may be further metabolised. 
Frazer’s explanation is therefore that ingested fat which is to be deposited! 
as reserve fat by the animal is directly absorbed (without intermediate 
hydrolysis and resynthesis) via the lymphatic system ; lipolysis (i.e. resolu¬ 
tion into free fatty acids) is not connected with fat deposition, but with the 
production of fatty acids which pass into the liver. 

It may be noted that it is difficult, on the conventional view, to under- 
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THE COMPONENT GLYCERIDES OF MILK FATS 


amount.of luLy i ccmy is ala w: :L? nly markedly variable 

catam m Av ^ cervix structure c outter tats, xnee this depends upon the 
re ^ r \ e an ; !T:ins -unrated cm 1 time a: mated adds in the whole fat. Thus 
y: CL J:^ J ; ri h M vnwmat 'a a saturation the varying fully saturated 

^yxriiie content ^rias ^ecn tauen into account, dose similarities are revealed 
in re»peun e lady >aturatea ana r.on-iully saturated coitiDonenfs of the 
cutters. 


The fat EC from 


coconut oh cake containe 


cows a a jsq aim nac: included a certain amount of 


as a wiiow, teas oleic and iinoleic acid than 


normal and somewhat more lanric and myristic acids. In its fully saturated 
components, however, the relative differences are more sharply defined : 
he iaunc aria molar content i Table oi (iiij) is ri (instead of about 5-6) 
an, me mynstic acid molar content is 20 (against 15-17}. Since dilauro- 
nrynstin 13 a major component of o: conut oil {cf. Chapter VI, p. 206), the 
figures suggest that to some extent this gh-ceride has passed through directly 
into the milk fat. 0 J 

Vvhilst ingestion of the relatively highly saturated coconut fat led to 
vanatwn from the normal in the character of the fully saturated components 
of butter fat EC, the diet including soya bean oil (nearly all of which consists 
of unsaturated glycerides) caused differences from the normal which are for 
the most part confined to the non-fully saturated glycerides in butter fat ES. 
in the latter case, however, the observed differences do not involve any 
increase m the proportion of Iinoleic acid (the major component of soya bean 
oil) but are confined for the most part to augmentation of the butyric-lauric 
acid group; thus suggesting that the latter might, in part, be metabolic 
products from the oleic glycerides of soya bean oil which appear in the mixed 
saturated-unsaturated glycerides of the milk fat 

Indian camel, buffalo, sheep, and goat milk fats. The glyceride structure 
of the milk fats of the Indian camel, sheep, and goat have been studied by 
Dhingra, 38 and that of the Indian buffalo by Bhattacharya and Hilditch « 
on the same lines as those of the cow milk fats which have been considered 

above. The chief numerical results of the investigations are summarised in 

I able 93. 

t J he Ca f ai \ d buffal ° milk fat gtycerides are, on the whole, very similar 
to those of the domestic cow. Butyric and «-hexanoic (caproic) acids are 
sub-normal m the whole camel milk fat, but this does not seem to be reflected 
m any departure from the normal in the general glyceride structure The 
fully saturated glyceride content is slightly lower, for the proportion of 
saturated acids m the whole fat, than in the cow milk fats, as will be seen 
from Figs. 3 and 4 (pp. 236, 237); but the component acids of the fully 
saturated glycerides are, on the whole, not very different from those in cow 
milk fats. . 

The buffalo milk fat resembles a cow milk fat of the same mean unsatura- 
tion extremely closely, the only noticeable difference being a somewhat 
higher proportion than m the cow milk fats of palmitic and stearic adds in 

the fully saturated glyceride portion. 

Sheep and goat milk fats, on the other hand, seem to stand somewhat 
apart from the rest of the milk fats. Their relatively high contents of 
capryhc and capric acids received previous mention in Chapter III (p. on). 
Their proportions of fully saturated glycerides are definitely lower than in 

the case of cow milk fats of corresponding mean unsaturation (Figs. 3 and 4, 



ASSIMILATION OF FATS BY ANIMALS 

inSl^Tf 6 U T aP ?u ffi r bIe matter ( includin g fat-soluble vitamins) in 
of Frfl ’ />f aC tVer ’ but that this is readil y explicable in the light 

nri i^ S . he0ry ; smce unsa P° nifiabIe substances, like the fatty acids 
? , + 1 Ce - b pase hydrolysis, are soluble or dispersible in bile acid solutions 
-nd thus pass with the fatty acids to the liver. 

If absorption of preformed fat proceeds exclusively as indicated by 

abnormallv be, W ° 5 y the resm ' e fat of an ^imal produced bv 

Sb“ geStl ° n ° ats WOnM P erha P s at Sl^ce be supposed 
nf th P P 1_ \ 1 a&dim ' e one —the resulting reserve fat being merelv a mixture 

“ geS d T 1 th t n ° rmaU - V synthesised fat of the animal. But thiS 
' ° U d not ] necessarily be the case, because the fatty acids passing to the liver 
as a result of hydrolysis of part of the ingested fat might well alter the 
conditions under which fat was being synthesised therein from carbohvdrate. 

, on the other hand, the hitherto prevailing view of hydrolysis and 
resynthesis of ingested fats be adopted, this would demand a pirelv additive 
effect if the whole of the ingested fat were dealt with in this way and passed 
on for storage ; but passage of any significant proportion of fattv adds to 

SntEL^im ’ " bef ° re> “ interferenCe the n ° rmal — of * a * 

receNrfattvISf^ 0 ^ 011611 ^'^ analySeS ° f de P ot fats animals which 
d fa ^ 6aSy ° a PP redate > firstly, that fattv acids not 
synthesized by the animals are readily absorbed without alteration from 
ingested fats and, secondly, that quite frequently the normal c”ume of fa“ 
synthesis has been clearly disturbed as a result of the fat ingested. Evidence 
hne l as t0 the generaI efe ct on the depot glycerides—additive or 

Sis ha57o?C°b meanS 'I Cl6a + r - n tUdy ° f the §IyCeride Stmcture in suck 

w!i h i J 2 h systematlcalI y made > and it seems probable that 
knowledge of the component glycerides, rather than the fatty acids would 

SSSl" eSeCt * * -> T administration^ 

The effect on depot fat component acids of fats taken in the diets of 
animals was dealt with in Chapters II and III, where data were avaSble 
following the more normal types of reserve fat in each animal. The chief 
instances are recapitulated in Table 97 (p. 292). 

7S Ch acids P resent in the ingested fats (but not normally in 
the depot fats of the animals concerned) appeared in the latter includette 
beetle studied by Collin, Miss Cruickshank’s hens and their eggs fthe latter 
only m the case of linolemc acid from linseed or hempseed), rats (in the cases 
of cod liver, cottonseed, coconut, palm, and olive oils), pigs (soya beans 
groundnuts, menhaden oil), dog (rape oil), whilst some of the specific aS 

fatty P o 6 ils nd C ° d ^ in the miIk &ts of cows receiving these 

,J be f exam P les of interference with the normal composition of animal 
depot fats as a result of ingestion of dietary fat are perhaps more interesting 
Amongst these may be recalled the effects of feeding cottonseed oil to the 
extent of 8 per cent, or more of the diet of pigs (Ellis, Rothwell, and Pool) s* 
and of feeding rats on diets containing 40 per cent, of beef fat or palm ofi • 
m these cases the palmitic acid content of the depot fat fell below both 
w the normal figure for that of the animal on a low-fat diet, and (ii) the 
palmitic acid content of the ingested fats themselves. This of course 
indicates on the one hand inability to absorb all the palmitic acid contained 
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CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION OF NATURAL FATS 
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ASSIMILATION OF FATS BY ANIMALS 


T d al f int / rference with the normal composition of the 
(mainly synthetic) depot fat. of the animal. 

Similarly, the ingestion of some fatty oils (especially cod liver oil) bv 

a,?T aI I eratl ° nS in the c °mponent acids of their milk fats', 

althcm b h m this case the amount of any acid specific to the ingested fat 
which appears m the milk fat is relatively small. 

U-W T° PP 0 Si l e eff ? Ct is noticeabIe in the two instances cited of fish fats 
ingested fat"m+ 1 ? th f modification (usually hydrogenation) of the 
eefor herrin ™ 5 ^ ^ dunng or after its deposition in the flesh of the 

as a G me a e n d of “Vff a . ddS have fre< i uen % been deliberately employed 

tissueTof thf • 3 i n 1 !! °" tracm & in § ested ^ts in the depots and other 

. x of the ammal body. Of the natural fats, cod liver oil with its highly 

Sve often b C2 ° and fi 2 t C ‘ ds ' and rape oiI with a hi § h content of erucic acid* 
% US6d m thlS way ' whilst Slvcerides of the artificially prepared 

uH iin^ 0 ! C ° atammg . “ fsooleic ” acids of hydrogenation have been 
utilised. Sinclair, as especially, has made systematic use of ingested elaidic 
glycerides m studying fat metabolism. ~ b 

Schlpnd se ° f de ao I S m u aS been explored considerably to the same end by 
TW h vi mer and Rlttenber &- 93 who have obtained some remarkable results 
syidence goes to show that ingested fats are not utilised directly for 

mnhS ’ but are first deposited in the depots and subsequently 

mobilised therefrom. When mice were fed with ethyl (deutero)stearate 
(produced from hnseed oil by hydrogenation with deuterium), their body 
fats contained (deutero)unsaturated acids, indicating desaturation of stearic 

Icids^tmnS r + Z glyC6rid f • A1S0 ’ when the (deutero)unsaturated 
acids extracted from these animals were fed as esters to another group of 

mice, (deutero) step nc a cid .appea red m the body fats of the latter, indicating 
that hydrogenation of ingested fats may take place. In another experiment 
it was shown that ingestion of ethyl (deutero) stearate by mice leads to the 
presence in the depot fats not only of (deutero)stearic and (deutero)- 
unsaturated acids, as mentioned, but also of (deutero)palmitic add; this is 
considered to show that steanc acid is converted in the animal into palmitic 
acid. On the other hand, ingestion of esters of (deutero)butyric and 
«-(deutero)hexanoic acid caused no introduction of deuterium into the depot 
fats. This confirms the previously known fact that the saturated acids of 
lower molecular weight than myristic are not laid down as depot glycerides 
and in addition the anthers conclude that the results prove that the higher 
acids are not formed in the animal by budding up from butyric or «-hexanoic 
acid ; m their own words, butyric and w-hexanoic acids are not fat-formers. 
They have also shown that when the body fluids of mice contain a con¬ 
siderable proportion of “heavy water” the depot glycerides also contain 
deuterium m their acyl chains; the deuterium contents of the stearic and 
palmitic acids present are about the same, and are greater than that of the 
unsaturated acids. Moreover, from this investigation it was found that the 
^ te “ dep °f tl0n a ? d removal of depot glycerides was comparatively rapid : 

e half-lifetime of a fatty acid radical in the depots was only 5-9 days. 

, , Th , e use of this metbod is, of course, only recent, and it is not yet possible 
to be too certain of the interpretation of the results; the difficulties and the 
caution necessary in interpretation have been emphasised by Schoenheimer 94 
and by Bonhoeffer.95 There is still open the possibility that deuterium in an 



BIOSYNTHESIS OF FATS IN PLANTS 

50 days, when it becomes constant. It appears that events in the ripening 
cottonseed follow a very similar course to those in the flax. 

A similar study of fat formation in the ripening seed of a tropical plant was 
made by Sahasrabuddhe 19 in the case of Niger seed {Guizotia ahyssinica). 
The oil content of the seed is at a maximum 45 days after the flower opens, 
proteins appear in the seed 15 days after flowering and oil a few days later, 
whilst the amount of reducing sugars is greatest on about the 27th day and 
diminishes to zero by the time the oil formation is complete. The author 
states that the synthesis of lower fatty acids precedes that of the higher 
members and that hexoses and pentoses are more likely to be the source of 
the fat than polysaccharides. The observed phenomena agree exactly 
with those observed by Ivanow, Eyre, and others in the case of temperate 
plants, and the iodine value increases from 90 to 126 during the later stages 
of ripening of the seed. 

Rewald and Riede 20 made a somewhat wider study in the case of the 
soya bean plant, in that they have compared the proportions of protein, fat, 
and^ phosphatide in the growing part of the plant with that in the beans 
during the ripening period. At this time the amount of ail three of these 
groups in the parts of the plant (including the seed pods or fruit coats) 
other than the beans decreases rapidly, but in the bean their proportions 
remain unchanged. The mean unsaturation of the bean oil exceeds that of 
the fat present in the pods, and the unsaturation of the bean oil increases 
during the final stages of ripening. 

On the other hand, Bauer 21 examined oil from ripening sunflower seeds 
(grown from the seed of one flower head) ; in this case the iodine value 
remained practically constant throughout (143—144), but variations in the 
thiocyanogen values indicated that the oleic acid content rose steadily 
during ripening, whilst those of the linoleic and saturated acids corres¬ 
pondingly decreased. 

If, therefore, we may accept these studies as typical of the biosynthesis 
of the less saturated or drying” oils, it is clear that the free fatty acids 
which are produced in the first instance are usually of an average order of 
unsaturation not far removed from that of oleic acid ,* lipoclastic esterifica¬ 
tion with, glycerol apparently follows, together with a “ dehydrogenation " 
or oxidation process which seems to effect further desaturation of some of 
the oleic acid or oleo-glycerides. Such dehydrogenation must follow an 
extremely selective course, for it must be remembered that in linseed oil 
only the A 9:10>12:13 -linoleic and the A 9:10>12:1 ' 3 » 15:16 -linolenic adds are 
present, and in cottonseed and other oils only A 9:10ll2:13 -lmoleic acids; 
moreover, the quantitative proportions of each of the component acids in 
the oil of the fully ripe seeds are invariably constant to within very narrow 
limits. 

It will be seen that, up to the present, these studies of the development of 
fat in ripening seeds have all been concerned with the frequently occurring 
category of seed fats in which the major component acids are confined to 
oleic, linoleic, and palmitic, with occasionally linolenic or stearic in addition. 
It would be extraordinarily interesting to make similar investigations in 
ripening fruits which give rise to large proportions of one or other of the more 
specific seed fatty acids—for example, rape or mustard seed (erucic as 
well as oleic and linoleic), seeds of the Palm® (45-50 per cent, lauric acid) 
or Umbellifer® (A 6:7 - as well as A 9;10 -octadecenoic acid), cacao butter, or 


CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION OF NATURAL FATS 

acyl group may be exchanged for ordinary hydrogen in the body, so that 
negative findings of deuterium are indecisive. Positive results, on the 
other hand, have so far been accepted as decisive; but, since Schoenheimer 
et al. 6 have shown that palmitic acid can acquire deuterium by contact 
with deutero-sulphuric acid, there seems to be uncertainty at present as to 
whether such exchanges might take place as the result of enzyme actions in 

finding^' might ° f C ° UrSe afeCt thG explanation of the experimental 

Digestibility of ingested fats. Glycerides containing a wide variety of 
fatty acids (from butyric to arachidic, or from hexadecenoic and oleic to the 
highly unsaturated C 22 acids) seem to be equally readily dealt with bv 
animals. So long as the ingested fat is liquid at the temperature of the 
digestive tract, the specific nature of the natural fatty acids present is 
largely immaterial, so far as power of assimilation and utilisation is con- 
cerned. Fats of higher melting point are, however, dealt with with difficulty 
and are frequently excreted unchanged. y 

Animals normally excrete a certain proportion of fat, fatty acids (or their 
salts), and rn certain diseased conditions the amount may be much increased. 

en a normal healthy animal is fed with fats of high melting point these 
are however excreted for the most part unchanged. Thus Arnschink n 
found that the fecal fat of dogs fed on mutton tallow was of higher melting 
point than the normal, that only about io per cent, of tristearin was observed 
w en this was ingested alone, but that 90 per cent, or more of mixtures of 
tnstearm with olive oil could be assimilated. Similarly Levites states 
that, when administered separately as free fatty acids, 98 per cent, of oleic 

nip 61 t ent l° f palmitic ’ and onl y 35 per cent, of stearic acid was absorbed’ 
although when given as the separate sodium salts, the amounts absorbed 
were sodium oleate 100, sodium palmitate 90, and sodium stearate 87 per 

Wesson,® 8 Holmes,and Langworthy 100 have determined the » digestive 
coefficients of a large number of fats for human beings. Vegetable oils 
^rd soft fats (e.g. coconut or palm oils, cacao butter), the softer animal fats 
L ffi as butter ’ Sicken fat, lard, beef suet), and cod liver oils ah have 
coefficients of 95 per cent, or over, usually 97-99 per cent. Definitely lower 
coefficients were observed with mutton tallow (88-o per cent) deer fat 

S'fi 5 r 53 ( 7/? T* 0 ' ^ ° le0Stearin ’ m ' p - 5 °- 5 6 ° (80-x perTen 7 : 

The figures quoted by Langworthy for some hydrogenated fats are excep- 

tibility 7 ng m Crating the effect of melting point on diges- 


Hydrogenated Maize Oil 


M.P. 

Coefficient of 


Digestibility 

(Original 


oil) 

96*9 

33*0° 

94-7 

42-0° 

95*4 

500° 

88*5 


Hydrogenated Cotton¬ 
seed Oil 


M.P. 

Coefficient of 
Digestibility 

(Original 


oil) 

97 *6 

35*0° 

96*8 

38*6° 

95*5 

48*0° 

94*9 


Hydrogenated Ground¬ 
nut Oil 


M.P. 

Coefficient of 


Digestibility 

(Original 


oil) 

98*3 

37*0° 

98*1 

39*0° 

95*9 

43*0° 

96*5 

50*0° 

92*0 

52*4° 

79*0 


It is quite clear that digestibility declines only when the 
a melting point of about 48-50°. 


fat approaches 



ASSIMILATION OF FATS BY ANIMALS 

Ingested fatty adds essential to health. Finally, reference may again 
be made to certain unsatnrated fatty acids, especially linoleic acid, which 
appear to be essential to health but which are apparently not synthesised 
by, at all events, certain animals. The most clear-cut instance is the 
rat, which develops specific diseased conditions if it is unable to obtain 
linoleic glycerides in its diet (Burr and Burr). 29 It is also almost certain 
that linoleic glycerides are not synthesised by the pig, which probably only 
deposits these in its depot fats as the result of ingestion from cereal, etc., 
meals 27 > ; although no definite evidence yet exists to show that absence 

of linoleic glycerides affects the health of the pig. 

That it is the presence of a certain amount of polyethenoid glycerides 
which is necessary to the health of the rat follows from the work of Tur- 
peinen, 101 who found that, whilst small doses of methyl arachidonate or 
linoleyl alcohol cured the symptoms of fat-deficiency, methyl or ethyl esters 
of A 12:13 -octadecenoic, ricinoleic, erucic, and chaulmoogric acids failed 
to do so. 



CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION OF NATURAL FATS 


Biochemical Transformations of Fats 

It is beyond the scope of a work dealing with the chemical structure of 
natural fats to consider in any detail the fate of these products as a result of 
their subsequent destruction, either by the normal processes of their utilisa- 
tion in plants or animals (mobilisation), or as a result of the action of enzymes 
or of atmospheric oxygen upon fats after their isolation from tissues (ran¬ 
cidity). A very brief outline of the chief features of both of these general 
processes may, however, be of service. 


THE MOBILISATION OF RESERVE FATS 

(a) Plants (Seeds) 

Fat stored in the endosperm or embryo of a seed serves as part of the 
nutriment of the germinated plant, at all events until leaf (and chlorophyll) 
production permits the normal photosynthetic processes to operate in the 
seedling. Observations in this field indicate, on the whole, that changes 
which approximate to a reversal of the sequence of those which take place in 
the opening seed occur during, or rather after, germination. As in the 
case of seed fat synthesis, much of the work on seed fat utilisation by the 

Hfiu atm ^ 1S ^ Ue to Ivanow - 102 It was known previously, however 

that the seed fat does not disappear very rapidly in the first stages of germina- 
tion ; during the initial development of the root and the succeeding growth 
of the cotyledons beneath and until they reach, the surface of the soil, there 
is relatively little loss of fat from the seed.ios A s soon as the cotyledons 
are fully expanded and chlorophyll has commenced to appear fat dis¬ 
appears rapidly and at the same time the carbohydrate content of the 
seedling increases; this is illustrated by Ivanow’s data for linseed, poppy 
seed, and hemp seed on germination : * 

In Original In Seedlings (after Germination) 
Seed 4 Days Old 8 Days Old 

Linseed Fat Per 33 9 nt ' Per C £NT - PerCent. 

Carbohydrate 4-5 6 ( 7 


Poppy seed 
Hemp seed 


Fat 

Carbohydrate 

Fat 

Carbohydrate 

Fat 

Carbohydrate 


_ Chan § es in unsaturation and free fatty acid content of the fat in the 
geminating seeds are, again, exactly the converse of those noticed during 

hnseedmdn^? 111611 . ¥’ p J\ 266 ~ 268 )- ^ his studies on germinating 

of s mdth,t ““ fetco,,te, ““ diodi “^ 


In original seed 
In seedling, 8 days old 


Linseed 

Fat Content Iodine Value 
Per Cent. 

33*6 I73.4 

16*0 93.4 

296 


Poppy Seed 

Fat Content Iodine Value 
Per Cent. 

47*0 140*2 

36*3 71*6 



BODY TEMPERATURE AND DEPOT FATS 

most probable, is that they are mainly conditioned by the temperature of the 
tissues in which the fat is deposited. In the case of birds, whose skin is well 
protected from external temperature changes by their feathers, it is not 
therefore unnatural, on this hypothesis, to find that depot fat from different 
parts of the body, whether intestinal or outer tissues, is of much the same 
composition in all cases. 

The differences in the composition of fat from the adipose tissues of the 
pig were first correlated with temperature by Henriques and Hansen 46 
in 1901, who compared the setting points and iodine values of fats from 
various sites with the body temperatures in the case of a pig fed on barley 
with the following results : 


Outer back fat 


/ outermost 
\ inner layer 

Inner back fat 


/outer layer 
\ innermost 

Perinephric fat 


Solidifying 

IOD. 


Body 

Point 

Value 


Temperatures 

264° 

60*0 

57*1 

7! cm. deep 

12 „ „ 

33*7° 

34-8° 



Back tissue <! 


28*0 3 

51*8 

I 3 „ „ 

37/P 

27-? D 

50*6 

14 „ „ 

39*0° 

29-6° 

47*7 

Rectum 

39.90 


They also kept three pigs from the same litter for two months, one at 
3 °~ 35 °> one at o°, and one at o° but covered with a' sheepskin coat; the 
iodine values of the outermost layers of the back fats of the animals were, 
after this treatment, respectively 69*4, 72*3, and 67*0, thus strongly support¬ 
ing their hypothesis. 

The composition of the inner layer of the pig back fats (i.e. beneath the 
streak ’) w r as apparently more or less homogeneous in Henriques and 
Hansen s experiments, and this, as well as their general findings, w r as fully 
confirmed by detailed analyses by Dean and Hilditch 47 of the component 
acids of fat taken from five layers of the adipose tissue from the back of a 
sow fed on a non-fa tty diet (see Chapter III, Table 33 (v), and p. 83). 

It has been said 48 that “Fat to be of use as a source of energy in the 
body must be just fluid at the natural body temperature, and as a conse¬ 
quence the fat of cold-blooded animals (fish) is of very low melting point, 
while the fat of the sheep which has a high body temperature (104° F.) is of 
higher melting point than that of the bullock with a lower body temperature 
(ioi° F.) A Whilst it is clear that fats present in an animal (or plant) must 
be almost completely, if not wholly, liquid at the natural temperature of 
the organism, it does not necessarily follow that w r arm-blooded animals 
always produce fats of higher melting point and more saturated character 
than cold-blooded animals or plants which are indigenous to cool regions. 

The instances of fats of fish, sheep, and bullock ..given in the quotation, 
for example, should be considered in conjunction with those of such animals 
as the rabbit (body temperature 103-104° F.) or the hen (104-108° F.). 
Whilst sheep fat contains only about 40 per cent, of unsaturated acids 
(mainly oleic), rabbit fat contains nearly 70 per cent., most of which is 
Hnoleic acid, with appreciable quantities of still less saturated adds. Again, 
hen fat contains about 70 per cent, of unsaturated (oleic and linoleic) acids, 
in spite of the high body temperature of the bird ; this fat is, indeed, almost 
completely liquid at room temperature. Further, the rat, with a body 
temperature of ioo° F. (lower than that of the rabbit) contains about the 
same high proportion of unsaturated acids, but these consist almost wholly 




MOBILISATION OF RESERVE FATS 

The unsaturation thus fails with great rapidity so soon as the reserve fat 
m the seed commences to be used. At the same time, as du Sabion 104 and 
others showed many years ago, the fat is steadily resolved into free fatty 
acids as soon as the cotyledons commence active growth ; this is, of course, 
attributable to the intervention of lipolytic enzymes which are always present 
in seeds. 

Miller 105 made an extensive series of observations on the germinating 
seed of the sunflower, in the course of which he paid attention to the acetyl 
values of the ether-soluble extracts of the cotyledons and of the root \ 
compared with that of the seed fat, the former had decreased slightly, but 
the latter showed a considerable increase. Miller concluded that the "intro¬ 
duction of hydroxyl groups into the acyl chain (hydroxylation at ethenoid 
bonds) was an integral phase in the conversion of fatty acids into their 
degradation products in the seed ; Ivanow,^ on the other hand, ascribed 
the rapid fall in iodine value to the relatively more rapid disappearance of 
the more highly unsaturated acids. 

There is clearly scope for much further investigation of the immediate 
transformation products of the seed fatty acids and, as Leathes and Raper 108 
have remarked, the water-soluble (and other) acids which seem to represent 
intermediate stages between fatty acids and sugars would almost certainly 
well repay further and more detailed examination. 

(5) The Mobilisation of Animal Reserve Fats 

Animals require fat as a source of energy or heat (i.e. by means of oxida¬ 
tion, ultimately, to carbon dioxide and water) and they also require a certain 
minimum of fatty compounds * in the various organs of the body (termed 
the element constant by Terroine 107 ), below which life cannot be main¬ 
tained. . Briefly, it may be said that the fat of an animal present in excess of 
this minimal amount (Terroine 7 s “ element variable") is either utilised 
directly for oxidation and production of energy, or is excreted as such or 
after metabolic change, or is laid down as reserve fat in adipose tissues. 
There is, therefore, to a considerable extent, a condition of equilibrium as 
regards the fat present in an animal, the adipose tissues acting as reservoirs 
which are capable of storing up fat when the fat intake and fat synthesis in 
the animal produces quantities in excess of that required for energy produc¬ 
tion, and which, conversely, are able to supply fat for oxidation when the 
animal is not producing it or assimilating it in sufficient amount from the 
food. 

Oxidation or other transportation processes of fats are unlikely to occur 
in the adipose tissue, and the first stage in the “ mobilisation ” of reserve 
fat is probably its release into the blood stream by the operation, in the 
reverse order, of the steps by which it was deposited therefrom in the adipose 
tissues, (cf . this chapter, pp. 277, 290). The released reserve fats then pass 
to various parts of the body (especially muscular tissues) in which they 
undergo deep-seated changes and yield up their stored energy. 

The oxidative degradation of fatty acid chains in the animal organism 
has been the object of much investigation. The classical work of 
von Knoop 108 and of Dakin 109 on the “ ^-oxidation ” of compounds such 

* Much of the fatty material composing the “ element constant ” may well 
be phosphatide (phospholipin) and not glyceride. 
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as phenylacetic acid, /i-phenylpropionic acid or S-phenylvaleric acid in the 
intestinal tract of the dog clearly established that the following sequence of 

actions may take place : 

R.CH 2 .CH 2 .C00H+0->R.CH(0H).CH 2 .C00H+0^R.C0.CH 2 .C00H-> 

r.co.ch 8 1»r.cooh. 

Leathes and WedeUyo suggested, as an alternative initial mechanism 
desaturation of the original acid as follows r 

R.CH 2 .CH 2 .COOH-»R.CH:CH.COOH(+H 2 0)->R.CH(OH).CH 2 .COOH. 

It has thus been known for a considerable time that /3-oxidation takes 
place under certain conditions in the animal and that the carboxyl carbon 
atom and that adjacent to it can be thus removed (i.e. converted to carbon 
dioxide and water, leaving a new carboxyl group in place of the /3-carbon 
atom in the original chain). It should be noted, however, that no experi¬ 
mental instance has been given of the conversion in vivo of a higher saturated 
acid into one containing two carbon atoms less, for example, of stearic into 
palmitic acid. In the utilisation of fatty acids in which /3-oxidation is 
believed to play an important part, the acids disappear completely, and no 
acids of molecular weight intermediate between the original acid and the 
nal products (carbon dioxide and water) have ever been definitely isolated. 
5°r tbls and ? ther reasons < Jowett and Quastel 111 reinvestigated the oxida- 
tive degradation of fatty acids in living tissues, and were led by the results 
obtained to consider the process as one of " multiple alternate oxidation,” 
i.e. oxidation at alternate carbon atoms throughout the length of the acyl 


CH,.CH, 


CHo.CHo 


CH 9 .CH, 


CH..CH, 


CHo.CH, 


CH 2 .COOH. 


Verkade Lee, and co-workers 112 have shown that another type of oxida- 
tion may also occur, termed co-oxidation, i.e. conversion of the terminal 
methyl group into a carboxylic acid. When some of the triglycerides of the 
lower fatty acids (C 8 -C al ) are ingested, the dicarboxylic acids corresponding 
o these fatty acids are excreted in some quantity. In other cases the 
dicarboxylic acids do not appear as such; Verkade has shown that this is 
not because co-oxidation is uncommon, but because co-oxidation of the acids 
TOth longer chains is accompanied by biterminal (or bilateral) B -oxidation 
f he dicarboxylic acids which are primarily formed. Kuhn and Kohler ns 

aci? ISTrw ° Underg ° "-° xidation : b y feeding sorbic 

CH-fH rR?R C rn'SS' CH ; C00H ’ they obtained muconic acid, COOH. 
i ' ® According to Verkade, all normal saturated dicar- 

con S ^dL a< ?w are sab i ect to biterminal ^-oxidation, and Artom m a i so 
i.2!L th t simultaneous ,3-oxidation at both ends of the molecules is 
involved during the biological oxidation of dicarboxylic acids. 

Chemical Deterioration (Rancidity) in Natural Fats 

JL C Z^J fbis chapter, very brief reference will be made to the 

mav take nlal f ?? ng6 ’ g enericaUy termed ” rancidity,” which 
thev nrr„ P + fatS ^ removal from the P Iant or animal tissues in which 
they occur m nature. The subject of rancidity or deterioration of fats is a 
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are frequently introduced into the fats from the wood of the casks in which 
they are stored. At moderately warm (summer) temperatures a^d t 
presence of traces of moisture and in absence of light the oxidising enzymes 
present attack the saturated fatty acids (those of intermediate (C 8 -C ? 

™i\ eS P ecial readiness ) and invert them into metS 

ketones by the j8-oxidation process 116 ; ^ 

R.CH 2 .CH 2 .COOH->R.CH(OH).CH 2 .COOH^R.CO.CH 2 .COOH 

->r.co.ch 3 . 

By this means lauric, capric, and caprylic acids yield respectively methvl 
w-undecyl, methyl-w-nonyl, and methyl-w-heptyl ketones, all of which possess 
ongly marked, heavy “ perfume ” odours which have caused this type of 
rancidity to be termed “ perfume rancidity ” by technologists ^ ° f 
rn J b) °f datl0 f of unsaturated glycerides. This is probably the most 

aTm f °+ rm + t f rancidlty and 1S that which is usually meant when references 
e made to the rancid ’ flavour of an edible fat. The first products of 
oxidation of unsaturated fats exposed to air consist of more or less labile 

fodTckfS' rfaciai are C , apable , 0f grating iodine from a solution of hydrogen 
iodide in glacial acetic acid. These peroxides alter further into E 
hydroxylic denvatives of the general type — CHo CHYOTT rn rvr , 

may either polymerise or. .0 a" sobordSe eSt'ZSo 
the formation of aldehydic compounds ; for example ; 


, Vi 

CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 7 .CH:CH.[CH 2 ] 7 .COOR CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 7 .CH-CH.[CH 2 ] 7 .COOR 
CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 7 .CH(OH).CO.[CH 2 ] 7 .COOR -> CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 7 .CHO + CHO. 

[CHgjy.COOR. 

The older chemical tests for rancidity were directed tn fhA +* V 

ss&; -srtear: 

dilute ethereal solution of phloroglucinol with the fat in presence of hvdro' 

cidhv thVrr +^Y ' bn ° W how qnickly.au edible fat will develop ran- 
Quantitative 6h ° W , far P ™ ay eventuahy have become rancid. 

rancidity of various fat? r M 121 u f a 8 ^ lde to the incipient 

remain but lit t ^ + . , a v L haS aIs ° P omted out that, while fats 
to E b t Mtl attacked b y oxygen for different periods and then proceed 

rdate e SbSv § So r f tiVely T^’ the -itM" induct 

further that hxr 7& en can be niuch shortened by exposure to light * 

SmMo^ofted°uct ? ^ ^ UDder s tandardised conditions^ the 
mution of the induction period is proportional for different samples of 
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From what has been said earlier, however, it will be appreciated that there 
is growing reason to consider that, in their final form, both the reserve and 
rmik fats represent mixtures of glycerides which have undergone specific 
modifications m the organism subsequent to the synthesis of the original 
fats 7 aCldS and their combination into the precursor glycerides of the final 

It will be seen that the problem of the synthesis of fats in vivo from 
carbohydrates is extraordinarily complex and difficult. There are so many 
varieties of fat components that it is not at all easy to make a logical and 
clear statement of the case, quite apart from the lack of ascertained facts 
and the uncertain premises of many of the suggested hypotheses. The 
foregoing arguments may be summed up by saying that there is general 
and apparently well-founded belief that carbohydrates, and indeed hexoses, 
are the chief precursors of fats synthesised in plants and animals; and that 
a number of suggestions have been made as to the chemical processes 
through which the, conversion into fat may be effected. Relatively few of 
these hypotheses have accorded sufficient weight to consideration of the 
different characteristic groups of component acids which are known to be 
representative of various natural biological groups of fats; yet some con¬ 
sistent explanations have been put forward which allow for the widespread 
occurrence of oleic acid, the production in specific instances of other C 18 
(and C 12 or C 24 ) acids, and for the possibly independent production of C u , 
Cie. C 20 . or C 22 acids. 

If one or other of the sequences of processes suggested above should 
prove to be a rudimentary approximation (and, with our present knowledge, 
it can be no more) to the biochemical conversion of carbohydrate into fatty 
derivatives of the nature of oleic and linoleic adds, there nevertheless still 
remain a number of difficult problems to solve before the origin of the 
curiously specific mixtures of components which characterise the fats of 

different groups in the biological world receives a rational and adequate 
explanation. , 
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fat, so that by this means fairly accurate forecasts can be made of the time 

nn g " c a fat will remain in good condition under normal conditions of 
s orage. it has been known for some time that oxidative ranciditv in fats 
is accelerated by exposure to light, and Greenbank and Holm 122 found that 
^ottonseed oil is most sensitive to orange light of wave-length 6,100-6,650 

Highly refined fats or distilled fatty acids and esters commence to absorb 
a. mosp enc oxjgen almost immediately on exposure thereto, whereas 
natural fats may, and frequently do, exhibit an “ induction period ” of 
varying duration before combination with atmospheric oxygen commences 
to set in to a measurable extent. It is, indeed, known that resistance to 
atmospheric oxidation is conferred upon natural fats by the presence therein 
of small amounts of non-fatty compounds (the precise chemical nature of 
which is still not well recognised) which prevent oxidation of unsaturated 
glycerides until they themselves have first been destroyed. Such compounds 
were termed “ antioxygens” by Moureu and co-workers,^ who showed 
that the addition of minute quantities of compounds such as hydroquinone 
or naphthol to fats also rendered, them resistant to oxidative rancidity. 

In addition to the protective action of these natural antioxygenic 
compounds which are frequently encountered in natural fats, it is also 
known that the. presence of excess of moisture in fats retards oxidative 
rancidity, whilst it has also been stated that the presence of free fatty acidity 
conduces to the onset of oxidation. In most respects, however, it should be 
clear from what has been said that hydrolytic and oxidative rancidity are 
different effects resulting from different causes and, while both may be 
encountered in the same fat, it does not necessarily follow that the develop¬ 
ment of free fatty acid is by any means always accompanied by oxidation, or 
conversely. 
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wide one, and a very large amount of work has been devoted to its investiga¬ 
tion. Its adequate treatment demands, indeed, a separate monograph, and 
the reader who is specially interested in this field may be recommended to 
consult for fuller details the exhaustive monograph recently contributed by 
Lea 115 under the title “ Rancidity in Edible Fats.” In the present volume 
we must confine discussion of rancidity to a general statement of the chief 
chemical changes which may take place. 

Rancidity is of various kinds, more especially simple hydrolysis of the 
glycerides into free fatty acids (and glycerol or mono- or di-glycerides), 
oxidation of fatty adds with production of ketones (^-oxidation),’or oxida¬ 
tion at the double bonds of unsaturated neutral glycerides or fatty acids. 
The two first-named are almost exclusively the result of enzyme action ; 
the last may proceed, indeed it usually does, by exposure to oxygen (air) 
alone, but it may also be influenced by the presence of enzymes and by other 
conditions. 


(i) Hydrolytic rancidity 

This is caused by exposure of fats to moisture in presence of lipolytic 
enzymes. In seeds, as we have already seen, lipase is always present and is, 
indeed, doubtless essential to the production of the mature, nearly neutral 
glycerides in the ripening seed. Consequently, seed fats are very prone to 
develop free fatty acid if they are kept under damp conditions. Similarly, 
fruit-flesh fats such as palm or olive oil very rapidly undergo partial hydro¬ 
lysis unless all the non-fatty pulp is carefully removed or the material is 
heated with steam in order to destroy all enzymes. 

On the other hand, the adipose tissue fats of animals are usually not 
quite so liable to become hydrolysed. The lipase content of adipose tissues 
is probably relatively small and, if the theory of reserve fat deposition 
suggested on pp. 277, 278 of this chapter holds, it is unlikely that esterifica¬ 
tion of fatty acids by lipase goes on in the adipose tissues themselves. 
Hydrolytic rancidity of such fats, when it occurs, is usually due to the growth 
of moulds {Penicillium, Aspergillus , etc., etc.) on the surface of the fat; 
such organisms contain lipolytic enzymes in abundance. 

In the marine animal oils, again, especially liver oils and the lower-grade 
whale oils which are derived in part from the gut or offal of the animal, there 
is risk of contamination with intestinal bacteria, some of which are rich in 
lipase of great potency. Marine animal oils derived from intestinal sources 
are therefore liable to undergo hydrolysis on standing with relatively great 
rapidity unless the lipase has been effectively destroyed by heating with 
steam during the extraction of the oil. 

.(ii) Oxidative rancidity 

(a) Ketone formation (^-oxidation). This is not so common a'form of 
oxidative rancidity as .direct attack by oxygen at the double bonds of 
unsaturated glycerides, built may be considered first, since it, like hydrolytic 
rancidity, is essentially an enzymic process. Further, whilst the more usual 
type of oxidative rancidity only affects unsaturated fats, this “ ketone 
rancidity ” involves the ^-oxidation of saturated fatty acids. It is most 
frequently met with in coconut and palm kernel fats, but its occurrence is 
not entirely restricted to the nut fats. The action is due apparently to a 
peroxidase present in certain moulds (e.g. Penicillium glaucum ), and these 
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NATURALLY OCCURRING SATURATED FATTY ACIDS 

w hether the natural acid of dolphin or porpoise oil was the or the iso-form of 

ms acid. It has also been suggested, at different times, that the acid was an 
eqmmolecular mixture of butyric and caproic acids, but the comparatively 
recent work of Klein and Stigol 16 on Black Sea dolphin oil and of Gili and 
lucker on porpoise jaw oil (Cape Hatteras) has established clearly that the 
compound present is isovaleric acid. The fact that the carbon skeleton of this 
acm is the same as that of isoprene may, of course, be purely coincidence; or, 
on the other hand, it may be an indication that this acid'is derived from a 
precursor belonging to the te.rpe.ne series. 

n-Caproic (n -hexanoic) acid accompanies butyric acid in milk fats, and also 
occurs m very minute quantities in coconut fat and probably also in other seed 
fats of the Palms. 

n -Capryhc {n -octanoic) acid also occurs in milk fats 18 in verv small quantities 
an f^° a 3 larger extent (usually 6-8 per cent, of the mixed fatty acids) in coco- 
nut and other kernel fats of the palm family. Its occurrence, except perhaps 
as a product of oxidation or other decomposition, in natural fats appears to be 
confined to the milk fats and the seed fats of the Palmm. 

n-Capric ( n-decanoic ) acid almost always accompanies caprylic acid in the 
two groups of natural fats in which the latter occurs, and is usually found in 
amounts of about the same respective order as the latter acid. In addition it 
has been observed m small quantities (ca. 3*5 per cent.) in the mixed fatty acids 
of the head oil of the sperm whale, 215 and in quantity in the seed fats of the elm 21 
and a few other plants. 

Laurie* (: n-dodecanoic ) acid was apparently first discovered in 1842 . by 
i larsson 2 - in the fat^ of laurel kernels ( Lauras nobilis) ; subsequently it was 
reported in coconut oil by Gorgey. 2 ® It takes its name from the Lauracese or 
laurel family in which it was first observed, and in the seed fats of this family it 
sometimes forms a very large proportion of the mixed fatty acids, whilst it is 
also the most prominent acid in the seed fats of the Palma (usually forming 
45y5o. per cent, of the component fatty acids). It is occasionally found as a 
major or minor component of the seed fats of some other tropical plant families. 
In the animal kingdom it occurs in small amounts (usually about 4—8 per cent.) 
in butter and other milk fats, but only rarely as a component of depot fats (in a 
few aquatic animals). * 

Myristic (n-tetradecanoic) acid was first isolated in 1841 by Playfair u who 
found that it was an important constituent of nutmeg butter, the seed fat of 
Myristica fragrans. Later it appeared that the acid is present in very large 
proportions (frequently 75 per cent, or more) in the mixed fatty acids of other 
members of the Myristicaceae, but it does not seem to be the most prominent 
component of any other natural fat so far investigated, with the possible excep¬ 
tion of certain species of Irvingia (Simarubaceae). At the same time, it. is 
found m some quantity in a number of other seed fats, especially in those of the 
Palmas .(where it usually forms about 20 per cent, of the mixed fatty acids). 
On the other hand, there are very few natural fats, vegetable'or a.nima.f (including 
marine animal), in which it is not present, although usually in amounts of the 
order of 1-5 per cent, of the total fatty acids ; in milk fats the proportion is 
usually about 8—10 per cent, of the mixed fatty acids, and in the head oil of the 
sperm whale about 14 per cent. It is thus a widely distributed .component of 
natural fats, but a major component in. only a few biological families. 

, Palmitic (n-hexadecanoic) acid is the characteristic saturated fatty acid of natural 
fats, since it has been Reported in-practically .every instance so far encountered. 

It was doubtless- obtained by Chevreul in his researches on butters and tallows,, 
but was first, definitely characterised, by Fremy, 25 who prepared it in the pure 
state in 1840 from palm oil, from which he named it. In many fats it- is only-a 
minor component and may form as little as 2-3 per cent, of the component fatty 
acids ; in other cases, the amount is somewhat larger and frequently amounts to 
about 10 per cent, of the whole whilst, again, there are well defined groups of 
vegetable and animal fats in which palmitic acid is definitely a major component. 
Amongst the latter may be mentioned a number of seed fats, of which cottonseed 
oil and the botanically related kapok seed oil are typical; in these, palmitic 
acid, forms about 20 per cent, of the mixed fatty acids. Again, the important 
fruit-flesh fat of Elms guineensis , palm oil, contains from 35 to 40 per cent, of its 
mixed fatty acids in the form of palmitic acid, whilst the proportion is even higher 



OLEIC ACID 


with the catalyst, or other by-products, is minimised. Indeed, linoleic 
acid, which yields high proportions oi by-products when treated with oxides 
of nitrogen or elemental sulphur as isomerism g agents, can be isomerised 
with small proportions of selenium at aocr with little loss other than slight 
polymerisation (cf. p. 335}. 75 » 195 

Syntheses of A 9:10 -*octacleceeolc acids. The formal synthesis of oleic 
acid was first attempted by G. M. and R. Robinson 66 in 1925 ; these workers 
indeed effected a complete synthesis of io-ketostearic acid, and also showed 
that stearolic acid could be converted into oleic acid, but were unable to 
transform io-ketostearic acid into stearolic acid. They condensed the sodium 
derivative of ethyl 2-acetylnonoate (I) (from w-heptyl iodide and acetoacetic 
ester) with g-carbethoxynonanoic acid chloride (II) and obtained the ester 
(III), which, after successive hydrolysis with cold dilute alkali and boiling 
dilute sulphuric acid, gave xo-ket ©stearic add (IV) : 

CH 3 ,rCHT 6 .CH.(COCH 3 ).COOC 2 H 3 -CLCO.[CH 2 l 8 .COG€ 2 H 5 
I y II 

CH 3 .[€H 2 1 6 ,C(C 0 CH 3 !(C 00 C 2 H 5 ).C 0 .[CH 2 ] 8 .CG 0 C 2 H 5 

III 

CH 3 .[CH,l 7 .CO.rCH 2 ] 8 .COOH 

IV 


Although stearolic acid (V) can be hydrated to a mixture of 9- and 10- 
ketostearic acids the reverse change has not yet been accomplished ; but its 
reduction with titanous chloride in acetic acid produced oleic acid (VI) 

(cf. p. 318) : 


CH3.[CHT 7 XlC.rCH,] 7 .COOH->CH3.[CH 2 l 7 .CH:CHJCH 2 l 7 .COOH 

V VI 

It may be noted that io-hydroxystearic acid (obtainable from io-keto- 
stearic acid by reduction) yields io-iodostearic acid, which was shown many 
years ago by Saytzew 76 and by Arnaud and Postemak 77 to give a mixture of. 
oleic, elaidic, and hydroxystearic acids when heated with alcoholic potash. 
In conjunction with Robinson's synthesis of io-ketostearic acid, these obser¬ 
vations therefore define oleic and elaidic acids by synthesis as either the 
. A 9:10 - or A i0;11 “octadecenoic acids. 

. .A total synthesis of A 9:10 ~octadecenoic acid,, in the form of the equili¬ 
brium cis-tram mixture, was effected by Noller and Bannerot 78 in 1934 
commencing from 9-chlorononyl aldehyde (I). This aldehyde, on treatment 
with bromine, hydrogen bromide, and methyl alcohol, gave 8, 9-dibromo-g- 
methoxynonyi chloride (II) which, submitted .to the Grignard reaction with 
magnesium w-octyl bromide (III) yielded 8-bromo-g-methoxyheptadecyl 
chloride (IV). Reduction of the latter compound in n-butyl alcohol solution 
with zinc produced A 8: ^-heptadecenyl chloride (V), which was converted 
into the corresponding cyanide (VI) and the latter hydrolysed to the corre¬ 
sponding A 9:10 -octadecenoic acid (VII), which proved to be a mixture of 
63 per cent, of elaidic acid and 37 per cent, of oleic acid : 

319 



RICINOLEIC ACID 

same acid (which, lie termed nervonic acid :ro:n the cerebrosides of brain, 
tissue, and also established it? structure. In 193* Hale, Lycan, and 

Adams li 1 sunthesised the A* 3 ■ ^^tetrac'isenoie acids bv condensing erueyl 
(A 13:14 -docosenyl) iodide, CH 3 .;CHV 7 .CH:f H. fHV-.CHJ, with malonic 

esten Hydrolysis of the product gave a mixture of adds of the structure 
CH3. L CH 2j 7*CH:tH. L CH 2 ji 3 .COOH ; one, meumu at 30', was identical with 
the natural selacholeie and nervonie anus, and the other, m.p. 6ih was the 
Irons- form corresponding to the cis- acid of m.p. y . 

Hexacosenoic acids, C« 6 H 50 O 2 . An add ximenic ” acidt of this com¬ 
position, of unidentified structure, has been < observed by Puntambekar and 
Krishna ^ to accompany the saturated cerotic acid f C 2fi H 52 () 2 ., each forming 
about 15 per cent, of the component acids in the seed fat of the Indian shrub 

Ximenia americana (Olacacese). 

Hydroxy-mono-ethenoid Acid 

12-Hydroxy- A_ 9: 10 -octadecenoic (Ricinoleic) acid, CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 5 .CH(OH). 
CH 2 .CH:CH.[CH 2 j 7 .COOH, forms over 80 per cent, of the mixed acids of 
castor seed oil (Ricimis communis), in which it was apparently discovered by 
SaalmiillerA 3 It has also been reported from time to time as a very minor 
component of certain other oils, but it is doubtful whether it occurs very 
frequently in quantity in nature apart from Ricinus species. Gurgel and 
de Amorim 1,4 have stated that ricinoleic acid forms about 47 per cent, of the 
mixed fatty acids of ivory wood oil, the seed fat of Agonandrii bvusiliensis ; 
accoiding to Margaillan, 1 ' 0 the oil of \\ nghtia annamensis also contains as its 
chief component a hydroxy oleic acid probably identical with ricinoleic acid. 

Ricinoleic acid melts at 50° and is optically active ([a] D +6-7). The lead salt 
of the acid is soluble in ether but very sparingly soluble in light petroleum. When 
the acid is treated with oxides of nitrogen it is partially transformed into the 
trails- isomeride, ricinelaidic acid, m.p. 52—53 u , [Q] B ~fb* 7 * Oxidation, of ricin- 
oleic acid by alkaline permanganate yields two 9,10,12-trihydroxy stearic adds, 
rn.p. 110-111 0 and 140-142°. i,s More energetic oxidation, of ricinoleic acid 
with potassium permanganate leads to the production of azelaic .acid 
(Maquenne, 177 1899), which indicates that the double bond is in the A 9:i0 
position. Destructive distillation of the acid, or better of its sodium or calcium 
salt, produces a mixture of cenaiithaldehyde and A, xo : mundecenoic acid 
(Goldsobel, 17S 1894 ; Vernon and Ross, 178 1936); which indicates that the hydroxyl 
group is attached to the twelfth carbon atom from the carboxyl group : 

CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 5 .CHfOH).CH 2 .CH;CH.[CH 2 l 7 .COOH-> 

. CH 3 , [CHJ 5 .CHO-j-CH 2 :CH.[CHg] g .COOH. 

A 10; U-undecenoic acid was formally synthesised for the first time bv 
Gaubert, Linstead, and Rydon 178 in 1938. 

. Cyclic Mono- (and Di-) ethenoid Acids 

A small group of acids, characterised chemically by the presence of a 

cyclopentenyl ring-system 

. ,. /CH, 

ch 2 Ngh-.., 

CH—CH 

in the fatty acid chain, is found in quantity in the seed fats of Hydnocarpus 
and a few other genera of the tropical family Flacourtiaceae (Chapter IV, 


ELiEOSTEARIC ACID 


i j ]>;, . u , ; . ,;:.i owjlli .o m.p. 

' T .;'V M VU a: • ’-c-i-i-j j; '-•! < :<■ o,,r; . cj. art 

the acicitseA or its esters, possess tiie chiir.v.teristi.- prorertv of " gelation ” 
(i.e. setting to a sohe nibber-like mass' when submitted to the action of heat, 
the acia contains a conjugated system of three double bonds and for this 
reason it does not react normally with solutions such as those of Wijs or 
nanus ; consequently it was for a long time Considered to be a di-ethvlenic 
acia, but the worked Boesekery Steiger and van Luon, and others 219 on the 
molecular retractility of the add, the amount < d hydrogen absorbed in order 
to effect complete emivcrdon into stearic acid, and the’modified methods of 
iodine absorption, have demonstrated clearly that it contains three ethvlenic 
linkages and that these are almost certainly conjugated. These facts taken 
m conjunction with Majima’s 22 « study of the products of ozonisation of the 
acid, m which he isolated «-valeric aldehyde, w-valeric acid and azelaic acid 
tuily establish the structural formula of the acid. This formula was further 
confirmed by Eibner and Rossmann,-- 1 who obtained glyoxal in 60 per cent, 
yield from the ozonide of the acid, but observed no succinic aldehyde ; 
whilst the absorption spectra of the acid and its esters show, according to 
Maneeke and Tolbert; 222 that it is not isomeric with linoleic.acid and must 
contain more than two double linkings. Morrell and Marks 223 have studied in 
great detail the decomposition products of the substances formed when 
elaeostearic acid or its esters combine with atmospheric oxygen, and their 
work incidentally affords further confirmation of the correctness of the 
structure assigned to the acid. 


Morrell and Samuels have shown that the a- and j6>- forms of el«eo- 
stearic acid give different addition compounds with maleic anhydride in the 
Diels-Alder reaction (m.p, respectively 62-5° and 77 0 ) ; these addition pro¬ 
ducts, on oxidation with potassium permanganate and acetone yield (i) in 
the case of the product from the a-acid, azelaic acid and a brown tar and 
(11) m the case of the 0 -acid, valeric, acid, and a similar tar. From this and 
other oxidation data it is evident that, in the a-acid, combination with maleic 
anhydride occurs at the nth and 14th carbon atoms, whereas in the /3-acid 
the addition takes place at the 9th and 12th carbon atoms. These experi¬ 
ments therefore indicate that the difference between the a- and /3-acids 
consists in different configurations (e.g. cis-cis-imns - and irans-cts-cis-) of the 
.unsaturated groups. 


Other naturally occurring geometrical Isomerides of a-elmostearlc add. 
Several other acids have been reported as stereoisomeric forms of a-elaeostearic 
acid within recent years,, but some of these have been shown later to differ from 
this acid. Two rare acids, punicic and trichosanic, are at present however 
accepted as other forms of A 9 ;M '’ 11:12 ' 13:14 -octadecatrienoic acid which are 
geometrically isomeric, but not identical, either with the natural a-elaeostearic 
acid or with the ^-elaeostearic acid into which the fatter is converted by the action 
of light, etc. 

Punlde add, m.p. 44 0 , was first observed by Toyama and Tsuchiya 225 in 
pomegranate seed oil in i 935 » an d its structure as another stereoisomeric 
form of a-elaeostearic acid has been confirmed by Farmer and Van den 
Heuvel. 22 ® ' 

Trichosanic add, m.p. 35-35*5°, was similarly observed by Toyama and 
Tsuchiya 225 in the seed fat of Trickosantkes cummeroides; Kaufmann, Baltes, 
and Bfiter 227 state that the mixed fatty acids contain 29 per cent, of trichosanic 

acid. . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

... Both punicic and...trichosanic acids pass by isomerisation into B-elasostearic 

acid. '' ' ' ’ . ■ ■ ■ ..■ ■ ■ 
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HIGHER ALCOHOLS 


NATURALLY OCCURRING HIGHER ALIPHATIC ALCOHOLS 

The chief higher fatty alcohols present in lipoids dealt with in this book 
are cetyl (w-hexadecyl), w-octadecyl, and H-tetradecvI alcohols in the 
saturated series and oleyl /\ 9:10 -octadecenyh alcohol in the unsaturated 
senes; these correspond respectively in carbon content and in chemical 
constitution with palmitic, stearic,, myristic, and oleic acids. Oilier alcohols, 
saturated and unsaturated, of the C 12 , C^o, C 22 , and C 21 series are also occa¬ 
sionally encountered, whilst in the true (ester-) waxes of plants and insects 
the characteristic alcohols are members of the saturated senes <*f >till higher 
(e.g. C 26 to C 36 ) carbon content (“ ceryl,” “ melissyl,” etc., alcohols'. 

It may be pointed out that, artificially, any of these natural alcohols 
can be prepared from the corresponding acids, or the esters of the latter, bv 
two methods: 

(i) Reduction of fatty acid esters in solution in absolute alcohol or butyl 

alcohol with sodium (Bouveault and Blanc 35 ): 

R.COOC2H5 +2H2 =r.ch 2 oh +c 2 h 5 oh . 

In this way all the alcohols from octadecyl, C 18 H 87 (OH), to pentacosyl, 
QsHsifOH), were prepared from the corresponding acids by Levene and 
Taylor 36 in the course of their syntheses of the normal saturated fatty acids 
containing from 19 to 26 carbon atoms ; whilst cetyl, tetradecyl, dodecyl, 
oleyl, and probably other alcohols of this group have been obtained from 
the corresponding fatty acid esters by the same means at various times by 
different workers. 

(ii) Hydrogenation of glycerides, simple esters or the free fatty acids 
themselves at 200 atmospheres pressure and about 200° in presence of reduced 
basic copper chromate (“ copper chromite ” catalyst). 37 This process is now 
used extensively for the technical production of various higher fatty alcohols. 

Direct syntheses of “ even-number ” higher alcohols up to C 18 H 37 (OH) 
have also recently been, effected by the hydrogenation of polyene aldehydes 
prepared by condensation of crotonaldehyde (Kuhn m ). . 

Saturated Higher «- aliphatic ' Alcohols, 

. The group of alcohols of intermediate molecular weight occurring in 
natural lipoids (mainly in.certain marine animal oils) includes w-dodecanol 
(«-dodecyl, lauryl alcohol), m.p. 24-26°; fi-tetradecanol (w-tetradecyl, 
myristyl alcohol), m.p. 39°; w-hexadecanol (w-hexadecyl, cetyl alcohol], 
m.p. 50°; w-octadecanol (»-octadecyl,. stearyl alcohol), m.p. 59°; and 
w-eicosanol, m.p. 71°. The alcohols, of higher molecular weight, which 
occur as esters of acids of similar molecular size in plant cuticle waxes, bees 
and other insect waxes, etc., are mixtures of alcohols with even numbers of 
carbon atoms from C 24 to C 36 . Usually a somewhat complex mixture of 
these compounds, inseparable by methods at present available, is present; 
but occasionally in some leaf waxes one particular alcohol is present to the 
.virtual exclusion of all.others. A. very comprehensive study of the alcohols 
■of-plant and. insect waxes was.carried out by Chibnall et al.^ who reached 
the conclusions given in the preceding sentences. These investigators point 



SEPARATION OF MIXED FATTY ACIDS 

cent, of the unsaponifiable matter is removed from the <r.Iutior ir the r -, U rs» of 

llpe'vJ S5' > t 1 the f' d ° f thC ° peraH0n thi; * A -d ht the 

? P ?f + part 0f B are unlted and washed with dilute alkali fiction and then wHh 
water to remove any soap ; the aqueous 

alkali solutions are mixed with the main o- 

extracted soap solution, from which the f * , 

iatty acids are liberated as described ‘ s 

above. i! \\ v 


Preliminary Separations of the 1 I \ 

Mixed Fatty Acids t 

(a) Separation of volatile from non- ~ 

volatile acids \ ( A 

In the case of the acids of milk fats s / 

and a few other fats which contain |f 

butyric, isovaleric, or hexanoic acids, *'° uSr ij 4 

the latter may first be removed from, J ;i|| ){l| 

the mixed fatty acids by distillation /* j.\ fjflb 

in. a current of steam. A convenient / ' • \ M 1 [ 

procedure is as follows: -.• Jj. ft 

After hydrolysis of the fat with f j ( } 

alcoholic * alkali, it is essential com- b \ " a j 

pletely to remove alcohol from the soaps y; ^ 

before acidifying, owing to the readiness jjii 

mth which butyric acid” esterifies. After j y 

distilling off as much alcohol as possible, >y 

the remaining traces are removed bv ill 

heating the soaps in a steam bath under jl'J 

the vacuum of a. water pump, water cio 

being added, when necessary, to keep the - 

soaps in solution as far as possible. The . Fig. 5. 

fatty acids are liberated from the soaps 

T, th ® addltic « of i° per cent, excess of dilute sulphuric acid (40 per cent ) the 
aad being preferably added to the cold soap solution, and the mixture being 
cooled to prevent loss of butyric acid by volatilisation. Steam distillation is 
o h a e ns C °b“ d - US T! ? d f uble spray trap. and after about half an hour, the 
Ctina nnTL COm P letel y decomposed, giving a clear layer of fatty acids 
: onr T°A“I he su f fa ce of the aqueous solution. Distillation is continued for 
nnan*+fl 6 t ° U f S ’™ 0rd T, to reiaove a11 the butyric and hexanoic acids. Small 
es l°f taT101c an d decanoic acids also pass over into the.steam distillate 
together with traces of oleic and/or decenoic acid. 


The fatty acids in the steam distillate are extracted by means of pure 
ether and are fractionated directly from a plain Willstatter bulb (cf. p. 375), 
mainly at atmospheric pressure; the residue from the fractionation is 
tested for iodine value as well as equivalent, and the iodine value calculated 
to oleic (or, if preferred, to decenoic) acid. The extracted aqueous liquors 
and the recovered distilled ether must both be titrated with alkali, the small 
amounts of acid being calculated as butyric acid. The full details of a 
typical fractionation analysis of a butter fat are given in Table 105 in order 
to illustrate the application of this method. 

The residual, non-steam-volatile fatty acids, after cooling in an atmosphere 

* The alcohol used in the saponification must first be thoroughly refluxed 
with caustic soda and then distilled from the caustic alkali, in order to remove 
any traces of aldehyde, acetic or other lower acids, the presence of which would 
interfere with the determination of the volatile acids from the fat. 



ESTER-FRACTIONATION 

The temperature of the vapour at the top of the column should at any time 
except towards the end of a distillation, be an approximation of the boiline 
point of the material being collected. Under ideal conditions of operation of this 
column this temperature is an accurate index to the efficiency of the fractiona¬ 
tion. I he temperature rise for adjacent members of the fatty acid series is 
approximately 15— 20°, depending on the pressure {0*1—2 mm.). 

“For convenience, removable distillation flasks are used. Cork of good 
quality proved the best adaptor for the ester distillations after a trial of ordinary 
rubber stoppers, Duprene stoppers, and ground glass connections. 

“Maximum efficiency is obtained by a regulation of the bath and column 
temperatures so that there is never a visible accumulation of liquid (‘ flooding *) 
m the packed length of the column. The rate of distillation, i.e. collection of 
condensate, is controlled by the stopcock in the still-head. The stopcock is 
closed at the beginning of a distillation and frequently during the collection of 
intermediate fractions (which are indicated by the temperature fluctuations in 
the still-head) to allow for the attainment of equilibrium between the vapour 
and liquid phases. 

“ An ester mixture obtained in the course of analysis of a relatively simple fat 
may be efficiently separated in the course of 4-5 hours (for about 50 g. of mixed 
esters) a more complex mixture (e.g. from milk or fish fats) may require 7-8 
hours for the distillation of 50—60 g. of esters. Despite the somewhat pro- 
longed period of heating, there is no evidence that residual unsaturated esters 
undergo more profound decomposition than when a simple Wilistatter bulb is 
employed.” 

As already stated, the writer and his colleagues have adopted the use 
of this “ E.H.P. column ” for the more complex type of ester mixtures, 
or for those which include a minor component or components which it 
is desired to separate and evaluate as completely as possible, whilst retain¬ 
ing the simpler “ Wilistatter flask ” apparatus for the equally numerous 
instances in which the esters to be distilled are a comparatively simple 
mixture. 

The quantity of esters which can be distilled through the E.H.P. column, 
using a 250 c.c. round-bottomed flask as container at the base of the column, 
ranges from 15-20 g. to a maximum load of about 150 g. The container is. 
immersed as deeply as possibly in an oil-bath, the heating of the bath being 
controlled by means of a thermometer with its bulb resting on the bottom of 
the bath (as described in the case of the Wilistatter flask apparatus, p. 375).. 
The amount of residual esters (ca. 4 g.) is no greater than in the case of the 
simpler apparatus, whilst if desired the residual undistilled esters in the 
containing flask can be removed separately after the operation, and the 
final esters which have distilled and condensed on the packing in the column 
(usually about 2 g.) can be separately recovered by washing out with ether, 
and treated as a separate, penultimate ester-fraction. 

Other heated fractionating column devices have been used for higher 
fatty esters, most of which are designed for the distillation of very small 
quantities of material. 

Diemair and Schmidt 25 have described two types of apparatus suitable 
for the distillation respectively of 5-30 g. and 0*5-5 g- of fatty esters or acids. 
The essential parts of the distilling columns are shown in Fig. 9 (a) and (b) m 
In the apparatus for 5-30 g. of material (Fig. 9 (a)) the (150 c.c.) distilling 
flask (of the Claisen type) is sealed to the column, which consists of a glass 
spiral in a cylindrical glass tube (30 cm. long) which is surrounded by an 
electrically heated wire enclosed in an asbestos sheath. The vapours from 
the top of the spiral impinge through a jet (of internal diameter 2-3 mm.) 
on to the under surface of a water-cooled condensing bulb. The apparatus 



TYPICAL ESTER-FRACTIONATION DATA 


Acid 

Myristic 

Palmitic 

Stearic 


(c) Calculated Composition of Total Pig Inner Back Fat Acids 
(i) All distillations from a Willstdtter flask 

“ Solid ” 

Acids S 
(44*8 Per 
Cent.) 

0*03 
27*41 
16*14 


Hexadecenoic 

Oleic 

Linoieic 

Cg o ~22 unsaturated 
Unsaponifiable 


1*19 

0*03 


“Liquid ” 
Acids L 
(55*2 Per 
Cent.) 

0*47 

Total 

Fatty Acids (excludin 
Unsaponifiable) 

0*50 

Per Cent. 
(Wt.) 

0*5 

Per Cent. 
(Mol.) 
0*6 

3*62 

31*03 

31*1 

33*1 

— 

16*14 

16*2 

15*5 

2*88 

2*88 

2*9 

3*1 

39*73 

40*92 

41*0 

39*7 

7*10 

7*10 

7*1 

6*9 

1*27 

1*27 

1*3 

M 

0*13 

0*16 




Myristic 

Palmitic 

Stearic 


(ii) Esters of“ solid ” acids distilled from a Willstdtter flask • 
Esters of liquid acids distilled through “ E.HJP. column ’ 


Tetradecenoic 

Hexadecenoic 

Oleic 

Linoieic 

€ 20-22 unsaturated 
Unsaponifiable 


0*03 

0*99 

1*02 

27*41 

2*73 

30*14 

16*14 

— 

16*14 

— 

0*28 

0-28 

— 

2*69 

2-69 

1*19 

39*65 

40*84 

— 

7*10 

7-10 

— 

1*67 

1*67 

0*03 

0*09 

0*12 


1*0 

30*1 

16*2 

0*3 

2*7 

40*9 

7*! 

1*7 


1-2 

32*2 

15*5 

0*3 

2*9 

39*6 

6*9 

1*4 


Analytical Characteristics of Original Pig Inner Back Fat {including Unsaponifiable Matter) 

Calculated from Data in Determined on 

, (c). Table 106 Original Fat 

( 1 ) (ii) 

Saponification equivalent .285*9 985-6 9854 , 

Iodine value .... 52*7 53*6 54.3 





CALCULATION OF ESTER-FRACTIONATION DATA 

the iodine value and saponification eouivtient • , , 

determination of ester-fractions which cont? £ l ° ? btam a com P lete 
one mono-ethenoid acid and linoleic arid * ’ f ° F exam P le > two saturated, 

ethenoid acids with, linoleic add •' or 0Ile saturated and two mono- 

aquatic sources, the mixture of unsaturated^vi ^ esp f ially those from 
C22 series) is complex, and it is -2 1 * lespecialI - v:b the C 2o and 

cyanogen reacts with the hi°tlv undt ° wn Wlth cer tainty how thio- 
Icind, where unsaturated acids of the C ™ em r bers ' f n cases of this 

accompany those of the C 18 group it hpil' 1 '’ “ 2 ’ £Uld even series 
method of evaluation of the ester frTct necessar >' to ado Pt a different 
two saturated esters with esters of uLturate'd^'”? h , WhlCh then contain 
(e.g. C 16 and C 18 , or C 18 and C, 0 , etc { * d ds belon ? ln g to two series 

Hydrogenation has been used in order f, , * 

ester-fractions of the kind under discussion 4 T f. aIuate f e composition of 
long as the components belong onlv t n \ D ' Thls .P rocedure is excellent so 
for example, a mixture of esters of nai v° ® rou P s m tbe homologous series : 
c, s acidsf it of h X^^St U Sr* ted ^ 
homologous series are present so that the h^ °! T™ groUps of the 
esters of three saturated acids Thus in thl dr °g en ated products include 

from a fish oil or hydrogenated fish oil the hSh^f^ S ° Ild ” addS 
palmitic, stearic, oleic, and gadoleic esters £5^ fraC f° ns ma - v contain 
esters, etc. Similarly, some of the lower I ? ! anC ’ gadoleic, and cetoleic 

acids contain myristic, ^ “ iiquid ” 

or palmitic, C 18 and C 20 unsaturated esters etc ’ In -,mh unsatarated , es « rs - 

of the hydrogenated esters does not serve f ’ +* ' a v Ca ^ S the equivaIeilt 
fatty acids present in the hydrogenated *“ 

present m the ester-fractions concerned. 

Determination of saturated ester* ... 

weighed quantity of the ester-fraction is D jL in i “ter-fraetions. A 

(10 vols.) and finely powdered potassium f 1 anhy . drous acetone 

sieve) is added at such a rate that the mivtf ma ^ ga i llat f jP ass;n S a 50-mesh 
When the amount of permanganate present- i/r K ln § entle ebullition, 
taken, the mixture is refluxed for soL^houm The h ^ * hat ° f the esters 
removed by distillation, and the residual snliH T *l+ blllk °j the ac< r tone 1S then 
own weight of powdered sodium bisulphite a f+ p mat w® r l , I ^V i ® l red vvitil about its 
sulphuric acid solution, and decollation of*? Wh 1113 propped into dilute 
pleted by heating. The organic c^pound*£ S f 1C ° XldeS present is com ' 
and the ether solution washed repeatedlv with 68 *? a ** extra fted with ether, 
and then with water, in order to remove all pot TT carbonate solution. 

If the iodine value of the ISteS pr ° ducts f ? xidation - 
exceeds 1, it is necessary to repeat the oxidation L, portlcm of tlle oxidisec i esters 
order to convert all unsaturate! estersffitac??? 63 ?? 6 ’? eVen twice ’ in 
usually insufficient if the iodine value of thp ^ ■ P roduc ^ b ( one oxidation is 
(The oxidation can be made more completed one S o^ ! Ster T exceeds 3 °- 35 ). 
volumes of acetone and an amount of permanganate ° per f* 10n employing 20 
of the ester-fraction, in place of the usual 10 vni e< ^ ua l to times weight 
ganate equal to 4 times the weight of^estlr-WrionT I*™*?' 

products of oxidation are difficult to remove from t-t,' 2 be traces of acidic 

been found desirable, when determining- the *=» be -)f'*y a * ed esters , ^ it has 
recovered saturated esters, toSfcW*' ,0a . ^vatent of the 
o-iiV alcoholic potassium hydroxide before adding’the hm"" 11 ® ac idity with 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide for the actual saponfficati£ am ° Unt of °' sN 

Owing to separation of salts of the acidic ornrh,e+* ? „ *• 

surfaces of the permanganate crystals much of the latt °* oxldatlon over the 
8 y > muctl oi the latter remains unused even 



determination of tri-c 18 glycerides 

TABLE 111 . COMPONENT ACIDS OF THE FULLY SATl'R 4TFn jvn ,«vrn 

ACU>S 0F hydroc ^ted sesame oil. 

Fully saturated glycerides : 32-4 per cent, (wt.) or 32-7 per cent. (mol.). 


Whole Fat 
Component Acids 


Fully Saturated Glycerides 
Component Acids 


Per Cent. (Wt.) Per Cent. (Mol.) Per Cent. (Wt.) Per Cent. (Mol ) 

Palmitic 9-0 p.o 

S A tea nc . 59-6 5 g. 9 

Aradudic 1-0 0*9 

Oleic (and iso-oleic) 304 30-3 


14-8 

83-5 

1-7 


16-2 

82-3 

1-5 


Distribution of Acids in the Component Glycerides of the Fat 


Palmitic 
Stearic 
Arachidic 
Oleic (and zku-oleic) 


Whole Fat 


100 Mols. 

9*9 

58*9 

0*9 

30*3 


Fully Saturated 
Glycerides 


32*7 Mols, 
5*3 
26*9 
0*5 


Mixed Saturated- 

t'NSATL RATED 

Glycerides (by 
Difference] 
67*3 Mols. 
4*6 
32*0 
04 
30*3 


(b) QUANTITATIVE DETERMINATION OF TRI-C 1S GLYCERIDES 
BY MEANS OF HYDROGENATION 


. ^ ^ as keen stat ed in several places in the present book that, in manv 

instances, tn-C 18 glycerides present (usually as oleo- and/or linoleo-glvcerides) 
m fats may be estimated (a) by converting the fat or fat-fraction into a 
totally saturated mixture by hydrogenation, and estimating the tristearin in 
the product, or (b) by partial hydrogenation to varying stages, determination 
of the amount and composition of the fully saturated glycerides at each 
stage, and therefrom the composition of the mixed saturated-unsaturated 
glycerides as above (cf. e.g. Chapter VI, pp. 194-197). A few practical notes 
are given here in connection with the hydrogenation process and with the 
determination of tristearin m completely hydrogenated fats. 

Hydrogenation,. Any.of the well-known methods of hydrogenation in 
.'the liquid phase may of course be employed, with either platinum, palladium 
or nickel as catalyst. Since, in work of the present nature, quantities of 
from.50 to 400 g. of hydrogenated, fat may be required, hydrogenation of the 
liquid fat with a niekel-kieselgiihr catalyst is probably most convenient. 


. The u catalyst may be prepared by dissolving crystalline nickel sulphate 
(125.g.) m water (1,000-1,500 c.c.) and adding kieselguhr {70 g.) of good quality. 
The suspension of. kieselguhr in the nickel sulphate solution is boiled whilst 
.anhydrous .sodium, carbonate (125 g.) is gradually added with vigorous stirring. 
After the addition of the carbonate is completed, the mixture is boiled freely 
for a few. minutes, .filtered, at the pump, and the solid residue well washed with 
hot water. The washed cake is transferred to a basin, boiled with water, re¬ 
filtered and washed, and this process is repeated until the washings are entirely 
free from carbonate and sulphate. The cake is then dried at ioo D and passed 
through a 50-mesh sieve. It is conveniently reduced (ca. 40 g. at a time) in a 
silica tube 3 feet, long by 1 inch diameter heated in an ordinary combustion 
furnace. ..Reduction should fie carried out for 1—i-J hours in a current of electro¬ 
lytic hydrogen at a temperature of 400-450°. The reduced catalyst is allowed 
to cool in the current of hydrogen to room temperature, and the hydrogen is 
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PREFACE 


It has seemed opportune for some time past to write a monograph on the 
natural fats in such a form that their inter-relationships as a group 
naturally occurring organic compounds should be developed as completely 
as possible, and without primary reference either to their physiological 
functions or to their technical applications. The many detailed data on the 
acids combined in natural fats which have been published during the past 
twenty yeai s or so have made more and more evident the existence of a close 
connection between the component acids in a fat and its biological source. 
Therefore, I decided to make some sort of biological classification the basis 
for the order in which the various natural fats are considered. To those 
familiar with the more customary sequence of “ vegetable fats, animal fats, 
marine animal fats ” the change may seem inconvenient or even unneces¬ 
sary , but assurance may be given that contemplation of the fats and their 
component acids in the sequence developed in Chapters TI-IV of this book 
soon presents itself as the logical and consistent method of approach to 
their study. . This, it is hoped, will be realised by perusal of Chapter I> 
which is mainly devoted to a general summary of the data discussed in 
fuller detail in the six chapters which follow. 

# Whilst acknowledging all responsibility for the method I have adopted, 
it is right to add that the first use of this principle \yas made ten years ago 
by Griin and Halden {Analyse der Fette und Wachse , vol. II), who, when 
describing the usual chemical and physical characteristics of plant and 
animal fats, arranged them mainly according to their biological origin, In 
the general order vegetable, marine animal, animal fats. These authors 
(p. io) were, however, at that time unable to accept my view that there 
were sufficient parallelisms between the component acids of seed fats and 
the families of the parent plants to justify a comprehensive generalisation. 

In postponing discussion of the chemical constitution and properties of 
individual fatty acids until a late stage of the book—indeed, until its main 
objects have been dealt with—I have followed the example of my friend 
Dr. G. S. Jamieson, who adopted this plan (I think very usefully) in bis 
Vegetable Oils and Fats,” published in 1932. 

The aim has been to include as much as possible of relevant data on the 
subject published up to the end of 1938, whilst some work which has appeared 
during 1939 bas also been considered. It is hoped that not many investigu - 
tions have been overlooked which ought to have been mentioned, because 
one of the chief uses of a volume of this kind should be to stimulate research, 
to draw the attention of investigators to what has already been done, and 
to the lacunae which still exist. For the latter reason, also, some of the more 
recent work has been discussed more fully than might otherwise have been 
deemed necessary. 

With few exceptions, only those fats whose component acids have been 
defined in some detail by modern methods are considered in this book. 
Actually, it will be found that about 420 fats from plant species, about 
80 fats from land animals, and about 100 fats of aquatic origin are men¬ 
tioned ; in several instances these numbers include fats from different parts 
of the same animal or plant. These figures illustrate on the one hand the 
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>r between the number of plant and of animal fats studied, and 
‘ tU those fats so far adequately studied are drawn from only 

pn 


mat tnose iais su icu auc 4 ua^ v —-— 

nortion of the hundreds of thousands of natural species. _ 

I i roxivui much help in the preparation of the book especially m 
.. 0, - -m.erical data and textual references and m correction of proofs 
'..--ICvC/M’ lidman M.Sc. Dr. M. L. Meara read the book m manuscript 
: r VV- o-ntributed’the part of Chapter X which deals.with synthetic 
rlvxrioe.-. To these, and to Dr. J. A. Lovern and others with whom I was 
able to discuss various parts of the work, I offer my warm thanks. I take 
this opportunity, moreover, to express my great appreciation of my 
co-workers in this laboratory who, during the past fourteen years, have 
done very much to encourage and maintain my interest in research on fats 
by their "own keenness and assiduity in the investigations which we have 

pursued together. T P H 

University of Liverpool. 

December, 1939. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY SURVEY OF THE NATURAL FATS 

This book is planned to give as complete an account as possible of the 
constitution of the fats, and more especially the glycerides, which are pro¬ 
duced naturally in plant and animal life. It is intended to treat the natural 
fats as a group of organic chemical compounds, in exactly the same way as it 
has been found helpful to have separate monographs dealing with other 
natural groups such as, for example, the carbohydrates, terpenes, alkaloids, 
or flavone derivatives. This method of approach is stressed, because it 
naturally follows that the fats are considered, primarily, neither from the 
standpoint of their utility as raw materials for any industrial purpose nor 
with regard to their biochemical functions in the organisms in which they 
are produced. References will, it is true, be found to these and other 
aspects in the course of the work ; but its first objective is the descriptive 
presentation of the organic chemistry of the natural fats, so far as our present 
knowledge takes us. 

It is probable that many readers will be already familiar with the subject 
from the biochemical or the technological side ; this circumstance warrants 
some further explanations. First of all, it will be found that much less 
reference than usual is made to the many “ characteristics ” of fats (whether 
physical, such as density or refractivity, or chemical, such as saponification, 
acid, iodine or acetyl values, etc.) which have been so widely elaborated and 
which are indispensable in the routine or rapid characterisation, and even 
determination, of fatty materials in technical practice. This is, of course, 
owing to the circumstance that these " characteristics,” applied to an entire 
fat, give in general merely average figures which by no means serve to 
indicate its detailed composition (although saponification equivalents, 
iodine values, and occasionally other analytical characteristics, are indis¬ 
pensable in collecting the detailed experimental data upon which knowledge 
of the chemical structure of fats is ultimately based). The individual fats 
discussed in this book, with few exceptions, have been investigated so far 
that the proportions of the separate component acids, and in some cases the 
chief component glycerides, can be stated with some degree of accuracy; 
and for the most part the compositions of the fats are given in these forms 
alone. Many tables illustrating the component acids present in natural 
fats have been included in the book, and it might have been interesting to 
have incorporated some of the more important physical and chemical 
analytical " characteristics ” of each fat mentioned. To do so would, 
however, have greatly increased the size and complexity of these tables 
(already cumbersome enough). To add separate compilations of the cus¬ 
tomary analytical characteristics would also have involved considerable 
increase in the size of the volume and, since full details of the analytical 
characteristics of individual fats have been collected in a number of excellent 
technological or general treatises on fats, it seemed unnecessary to repeat 
I i 


them in a work which is primarily a guide to the chemical structure of 
natural fats and is concerned only with the data relevant thereto. 

In the next place, the arrangement of the fats discussed in this volume 
will doubtless be found unusual. Logically, perhaps, the individual fatty 
acids, their properties and constitutions, should be discussed before pro¬ 
ceeding to their combined forms, the glycerides, etc., whilst the experimental 
and analytical methods employed in the elucidation of their composition 
should also precede the essential part of the work. It is a great advantage, 
on the other hand, to come to the main business of the book as soon as 
possible; and since, as has been said, most readers are doubtless familiar 
with the fundamental chemistry of the fatty acids, it has been thought 
feasible to attempt this. The chapters immediately following therefore 
deal at once with the component acids and glycerides which have been 
found to occur throughout the vegetable and animal kingdoms, without 
undue detail as to the evidence upon which, for example, the constitution of 
any particular fatty acid is based. Later in the book, however, chapters 
will be found in which the constitution and specific features of individual 
fatty acids are considered, and in which accounts are given of the chief 
experimental and analytical methods referred to in the more general portion 
of the work. Since the writer has frequently received requests for collected 
details of various procedures used by his collaborators and himself in the 
work on fats carried on at the University of Liverpool since 1926, the oppor¬ 
tunity has been taken to endeavour to meet these enquiries at the same time. 
This is the sole reason for describing such technique in what may appear to 
be exceptional detail: in the various published communications modifica¬ 
tions are described from time to time, but it has often not been practicable 
to include a complete description in any one paper contributed to the 
scientific journals. 


Some General Considerations on the Study of Natural 
Derivatives of the Higher Fatty Acids* 


* Unanimity has not yet been reached in the terminology to be adopted in 
classifying the various types of naturally occurring compounds in which higher 
fatty acids are present. These types are broadly as follows : 


(I) Compounds containing only carbon , hydrogen , and oxygen : 

(A) Esters of higher fatty acids with glycerol (triglycerides). 

(B) Esters of higher fatty acids with alcohols other than glycerol 

(higher aliphatic alcohols, sterols, etc.). 

(II) Compounds containing other elements in addition to carbon , hydrogen 
and oxygen : 


(C) Esters of glycerol with fatty acids and also phosphoric acid 

coupled with a nitrogen base. 

(D) Compounds of fatty acids with a carbohydrate and containing 

nitrogen. 0 

(E) A few fatty acid derivatives also containing either nitrogen or 

sulphur. 0 

t a c ° lle< ? tive title for the whole group is not generally settled. Following 

I. Smedley-Maclean, most British workers refer to the whole group as lipoids, 
the Germans employing the corresponding word (Lipoide) ; but American 
biochemists have adopted Bloor’s generic term lipids. 

tabulated iSws ? 0 alternative the latter being roughly 
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British 

German 

American 

Group Title 

Lipoids 

Lipoide 

Lipids 

Sub-group I 

Type A 

Fats 

Fette 

Simple lipids 

Fats 

•Type B 

Waxes 

Wachse 

Waxes 

Sub-group II 

Lipins 


{gsrv* 

Type C 

Phosphatides 

Phosphatide 

Phospholipids 

Type D 

Cerebrosides 

Cerebroside 

Cerebrosides 


I << r P 1636 ^ book will follow the British usage as far as possible. The term 

fats implies triglycerides, solid or liquid. The " waxes ” of type B will 
t most frequently be referred to more specifically as sterol or higher aliphatic 

alcohol, etc., esters. r 

The higher fatty acids are found in nature in various combinations, of 
which the most important are glycerides (fats), phosphatides, and esters of 
other alcohols with higher fatty acids (waxes). Glycerides are esters of the 
trihydric alcohol glycerol, in which three fatty acid molecules are combined 
f with one molecule of glycerol. The natural triglycerides or fats are the 

| main concern of the present book. The phosphatides, to which some 

j reference must, however, also be made, are also esters of glycerol, or, more 

| explicitly, are higher acylated esters of a glycerophosphoric acid, usually in 

1 the form of a salt with choline or cholamine (/3-amino-ethylalcohol)— 

C 3 H 5 (OR )(OR / )(O.PO(OH).B), where R', R 7/ are higher fatty acid radicals 
and B is the nitrogen base choline or cholamine. 

The constitution of the fats (triglycerides), or for that matter of the waxes 
or phosphatides, may be considered in two distinct ways, namely : (i) with 
respect to the amounts of the various individual esters present, or (ii) with 
reference to the proportions of the various fatty acids which are present in 
| combination in the natural product as a whole. We may with advantage 

here confine the discussion to the fats or triglycerides themselves. Very 
few natural fats have been found to contain only two or even three different 
; acids united with glycerol; more usually five, six, or seven such acids are 

( present and this number may often be much exceeded. Many common fats, 

notably milk fats and the fats of fishes, contain a dozen or more component 
| acids.. If it were the invariable rule that each natural triglyceride molecule 

; contained only one species of fatty acid (e.g. triolein, tripalmitin), there 

! would be no need for such distinction as that mentioned above. Expressed 

I on a molar (not weight) percentage basis,* the proportions of component 

fatty acids and of component glycerides would be the same. Most unfor- 
* tunately, this is exactly what does not happen in nature. As will be seen 

later, the overwhelming tendency is towards the production of mixed 

* The molar composition is frequently more informative than composition 
by weight in discussing the fats, because it expresses the relative number of 
» molecules of each type of acid, or component glyceride, present in a fat. The 

difference in the two modes of expression becomes especially significant when 
fatty acids of widely different molecular weight are present in the same fat. 
Thus, for instance, the presence of 3 per cent, by weight of butyric acid in the 
mixed acids of butter fat really means that, out of every loo mols. of fatty acids, 
about 10 mols. are butyric acid. 

The composition of natural fatty acids being so familiar in the form of 
weight-percentages, this mode is used to a considerable extent in this book. In 
' many cases, however, it is desirable (as in the milk fats mentioned) to present the 

facts on a molecular basis of comparison j and, in some of the quantitative work 
on component glycerides, this is indeed the only rational course. 
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triglycerides,* in which at least two, and often three, species of fatty acids 
are combined ,* simple triglycerides are the exception, and are only produced, 
apparently, when no other course is open. It therefore follows that the 
proportions of the component acids in a natural fat, and those of its com¬ 
ponent glycerides, are by no means the same thing; and accordingly we 
have to differentiate at the outset between the component fatty acids and the 
component glycerides present in a fat. 

Here and there (especially in vegetable seed fats), some natural fats, or 
fats from a group of biologically related organisms, are found to contain in 
combination some particular fatty acid which has been found in no other 
instance in nature; but this is on the whole decidedly exceptional. The 
general case is that a number of higher fatty acids occur continually 
throughout nature. The consequence is that the differences between one 
fat and another depend very largely on the varying proportions of the fatty 
acids in combination in the different fats, as well as upon the particular acids 
which happen to be components. The study of the natural fats is therefore 
somewhat differently placed from that of many other groups of naturally 
occurring organic compounds in that it must be conducted on a quantitative, 
rather than solely upon a qualitative, basis. Accepting the necessity for 
quantitative treatment of the subject, we may therefore consider, as has 
already been said, either the proportions of the component triglycerides in a 
fat, or of the component acids in the total fatty acids present in combination 
with glycerol. 

A practical difficulty next presents itself : whilst the component acids of 
a fat or other natural lipoid can be determined quantitatively with a con¬ 
siderable degree of accuracy (frequently to within, at all events, one unit per 
cent, of the total fatty acids), the quantitative determination of the individual 
component glycerides in a fat is a matter of great difficulty. At present, 
indeed, there are relatively few fats the component glycerides-of which have 
been determined in detail. Our knowledge of the individual glycerides 
present in the majority of fats is therefore still far from complete. We have 
achieved recently a good deal of knowledge of the general build of the mixed 
glycerides in the more important groups of natural fats, but we cannot yet 
(except in a very few cases) define the nature and proportion of each 
individual mixed glyceride present with anything approaching the accuracy 
with which it is possible to state the total proportions of each fatty acid 
present in combination in the whole fat. 

Fortunately, however, it has now become evident that the mode of 
union—or interweaving, as it were—of the fatty acids in a natural tri¬ 
glyceride is fundamentally similar over wide areas of both vegetable and 
animal kingdoms. In other words, the kind and proportions of the individual 
fatty acids combined in a fat seem to have little influence upon the general 
mode of construction or assembly of the acids into triglycerides ; the latter 
are assembled on principles which operate, for the most part, independently 
of the particular fatty acids which happen to be present. 

On the other hand, the amount and kind of the component fatty acids of 

* ^ unfortunate, from this point of view, to express the composition of a 
tat (from its detailed fatty acid analysis) as “ glycerides of oleic acid/'" glycerides 
• e ^ c -’ ei:c * The only logical and comparable method is to give, 

in the first place, the component acids as a percentage (wt. or mol.) of the total 
fatty acids present. ' 
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natural fats vary extremely widely, whilst, as we shall see, these variations 
run strikingly parallel in most cases with the biological sources of the 
materials. A great amount of information becomes available, therefore, by 
consideration of the composition of the total fatty acids, as distinct from the 
component glycerides. For the reasons which have been outlined, the 
natural fats are considered in detail in this book, first of all, with reference 
to their component fatty acids (Chapters II-IV) and, subsequently, in terms 
of what is known of their component glycerides (Chapters V-VII). Similarly, 
in endeavouring to present a preliminary survey of the whole field in the 
present chapter, we shall consider the subject first with reference to the 
component acids and then with reference to glyceride structure. 

The Component Acids of Natural Fats 

Before discussing the fatty acids as found in combination in different 
groups of organisms, vegetable and animal, a few introductory remarks of a 
general character on the individual naturally occurring fatty acids appear 
necessary. To maintain a correct perspective, it is essential to recognise 
that oleic acid (cis- A 9:10 ~octadecenoic acid, CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 7 .CH:CH.[CH 2 ] 7 . 
COOH) is undoubtedly the most widespread of all natural fatty acids ; in 
very many fats it forms more than half of the total fatty acids, in relatively 
few fats does it form less than io per cent, of the total fatty acids, and up to 
the present it has been found absent from no natural fat or phosphatide. 
The most common constituent of all natural fats is thus an unsaturated 
(mono-ethenoid), normal aliphatic acid with a content of eighteen carbon 
atoms and the unsaturated linking between the ninth and tenth carbon atoms 
of the chain. Many other unsaturated acids, mono- or poly-ethenoid, are 
also found in fats, and of these quite a number have features of chemical 
structure which bear similarity, close or remote, to that of oleic acid. Other 
unsaturated acids, however, seem to be quite different from oleic acid and 
its structurally related acids in the arrangement of their unsaturated linkings. 
None of the other unsaturated acids are so uniformly distributed, or so 
prominent as a whole, in natural fats as oleic acid ; but two at least appear 
to be nearly as ubiquitous, namely, A 9:10,12:13 -octadecadienoic acid (linoleic 
acid or related forms), GH 3 .[CH 2 ] 4 .CH:CH.CH 2 .CH:CH.[CH 2 ] 7 .COOH, and 
A 9:10 ~hexadecenoic (palmitoleic, zoomaric) acid, CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 5 .CH:CH.[CH 2 ] 7 . 
COOH. 

The corresponding saturated normal aliphatic acids are, of course, also 
widely distributed in natural fats. Here the characteristic member of the 
group is undoubtedly palmitic acid, CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 14 .COOH; this acid occurs 
prominently in very many fats, in which it may contribute from 15 to 50 per 
cent, of the total fatty acids whilst, like oleic acid, it is completely absent 
from extremely few, if any, of the natural fats. Whilst a number of other 
natural saturated higher fatty acids are found in nature, probably only 
myristic and stearic acids, C 13 H 27 .COOH and Ci 7 H 35 .COOH, approach 
palmitic acid in ubiquity of distribution; of neither of these, however, can 
it be said that they are invariably present in natural fats. Stearic acid, of 
course, is a very familiar acid, and is often erroneously stated to be typical 
of the natural saturated acids (as oleic undoubtedly is of the unsaturated 
group). Actually, it is only found in high proportions (25 per cent, or more 
of the total fatty acids) in the seed fats of a few tropical families of plants / 




SATURATED ACIDS, C, t H 2 „0 2 or C„H 2ni+1 .COOH 
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is not so general as the relationships observed in the major component acids 
of most fats, but is in some cases of importance in defining the similarities in 
one or other group. The minor component acids which are thus, as it were, 
as definitely characteristic of a natural fat-group as some of the major 
components are, for the most part, those acids which (either as major or 
minor components) pervade the whole range of natural fats. Two simple 
instances may be given. In seed fats of the families Crucifers, UmbeUifene, 
and some others palmitic acid (which is in most fats a “ major component ” 
forming io per cent, or more of the total fatty acids) only amounts to 
2-3 per cent, of the total fatty acids, but it is found quite regularly in this 
proportion in different seed fats of these families and is clearly a characteristic, 
although a minor, component of the fats in question. Similarly, hexa- 
decenoic acid, which is relatively abundant in fats of aquatic origin, is present 
as a definitely minor, but quite characteristic, component of the depot and 
the milk fats of the higher land mammals, where it amounts to only about 
3 per cent, of the total fatty acids. 

It has been the custom, in treatises on this subject, to commence the 
descriptive account of natural fats with those of the seeds produced by 
vegetable plants—probably because of frequent relative simplicity in the 
component fatty acid mixtures encountered in this group. The detailed 
data which have been gathered in steadily increasing numbers during the 
past quarter of a. century have emphasised the fact, already mentioned, 
that natural fats tend to align themselves, by their component acids, in 
groups according to their biological origin, and have also revealed that, to 
put the matter in a few words, the fats of the simplest and most primitive 
organisms are usually made up from a very complex mixture of fatty acids 
whilst, as biological development has proceeded, the chief component acids 
of the fats of the higher organisms have become fewer in number. In the 
animal kingdom this change in type is remarkably progressive and cul¬ 
minates, in the depot fats of the higher land mammals, in fats in which 
oleic, palmitic and stearic acids are the major components. In vegetable 
seed fats, as a rule, similar simplicity is seen in the major component acids 
but here, in a number of families, fatty acids are found which apparently 
occur nowhere else in nature. 

This sequence of characteristics in the natural fats was remarked upon 
by. the writer-in-1934-1935 in a Jubilee Memorial Lecture to the Society of 
Chemical Industry, 1 and it was suggested that “ perhaps, when in the course 
of time sufficiently wide and detailed data have been collected, systematic 
description of the natural fats will commence with those of the minute 
aquatic flora and fauna, will proceed to those of the larger aquatic denizens, 
and then to the two respective branches of land flora and land fauna/ 1 
Since this statement was made, further data have been published, notably 
on the fats of primitive aquatic organisms, on those of some amphibia and 
reptiles, and on the minor characteristic components of those of some 
herbivorous mammals, all of which add to the force of the argument that the 
logical sequence of a descriptive account of the natural fats is to take them, 
as nearly as may be, in the order of biological development of their parent 
organisms. 

The chapters which immediately follow are therefore devoted, in that 
order, to detailed accounts of the component acids of the fats of aquatic 
flora and fauna, of land animals, and of land plants. In the next few para- 
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graphs we proceed to give, from this standpoint, a brief general survey of 

natural fats. 515 r . . . 

Component adds of fats of aquatic origin. All fats of aquatic origin 

contain a" typically wide range of combined fatty acids, mainly of the 
unsaturated series. The unsaturated acids include those containing 16,18, 
20, and 22 carbon atoms in the molecule (conveniently referred to as 
unsaturated C 16 , C 18 , C 20 , and C 22 acids) in varying/but major propor¬ 
tions and in different states of unsaturation ; the only major component 
saturated acid is palmitic acid (usually 10-18 per cent, of the total acids). 
Myristic and stearic acid (the latter not exceeding 1-2 per cent.) are often 
present in minor proportions, as also may be unsaturated C 14 and even 
C 24 acids. The proportions of the major component unsaturated acids vary 
considerably/however, in the fats of different kinds of marine organisms. 

Perhaps the most prominent differences are in the component fatty acids 
of fats from sea-water life on the one hand and fresh-water life on the other. 
In fats from all fresh-water life, plant or animal, small or large, the type 
appears to be much the same, the component acids being relatively rich in 
unsaturated C 16 and C 18 acids/with low contents of those of the C 20 and 
C 22 series (the latter often being minimal) ; the unsaturated C 16 acids 
frequently form 30 per cent, or more of the total fatty acids. Whilst the 
relative proportions of the four groups of unsaturated acids are of the same 
order throughout all fats from fresh-water flora or fauna so far studied, 
minor differences are noticeable in the degree of unsaturation, and also in 
the extent to which the acids are combined with higher fatty alcohols or 
glycerol-alcohol ethers (selachyl, chimyl, or batyl alcohols, cf. p. 29) in 
the form of wax esters, in addition to the glycerides (which usually pre¬ 
dominate) . 

In the marine world, on the other hand, definite differences from the 
fresh-water type are often to be observed. The fats of marine diatoms and 
of green marine algae are of the fresh-water type in instances so far studied, 
but those of red and brown marine algae show differences in the relative 
proportions of the various homologous unsaturated members. Also, the fats 
of marine plankton Crustacea (which feed on the diatoms) are considerably 
different from that of their food—unsaturated C 16 and C 18 acids are reduced 
in amount and C 20 , and especially C 22 , acids are correspondingly increased. 
This crustacean fat type persists as a general background throughout almost 
the whole range of marine fish and mammalia, although it may again be 
modified in certain families in various ways. In Elasmobranch fish, for 
example, the triglycerides are often accompanied by abnormal proportions 
of non-fatty compounds, including especially the hydrocarbon squalene and 
sometimes the glycerol ether-esters already mentioned. When these 
substances are also produced in quantity it has invariably been found that 
the unsaturation of the acids in the triglycerides is almost wholly mono- 
ethenoid, while in addition definite proportions (up to 10 per cent.) of a 
mono-ethenoid C 24 acid, selacholeic acid, have also been frequently observed 
in these cases. In other families of Elasmobranchs another type of fat is 
found, characterised by very low proportions of non-glyceridic esters and 
extremely high unsaturation in the C 22 and C 20 acids, which may be present 
m larger quantities than in the previous type. 


out l ine is > for the most P^t, an amplification of an article 
contributed to Nature by Dr. J. A. Lovern and the present writer in 1936. 2 
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Similar specific variations in the component acids of fats of the^^re 4 
developed marine fish and mammalia include the elaboration of esterL^cfPmj 
higher alcohols as well as triglycerides in depot fats of the Physeterida^^ 
(sperm whales) (here, again, the unsaturation of the acids present is abnorm- 
a.lly low), and that of mixed glycerides of the quite exceptional iso valeric 
acid in those of the Delphinid® (porpoise, etc.) ; such differences are as 
definitely characteristic as those in the anatomical features of the respective 
groups. Other interesting marine animal fats include those of the sturgeon, 
which are of the fresh-water type ; while salmon body fats alter progressively 
as the fish develop from purely fresh-water to marine animals. 

Component acids of fats of land animals. As we pass from depot fats of 
aquatic to those of land animals we find marked simplification in the mixed 
fatty acids, and in the higher land animals the important component acids 
are almost always the (mono-ethenoid) oleic, C 18 H S4 0 2 , and the (saturated) 
palmitic, Ci 6 H 32 0 2 , the latter occurring in much larger proportions than in 
aquatic animal fats, namely, about 25-30 per cent, of the total fatty acids 
a figure which is roughly the same for the depot fats of widely different 
animals such as the rat, rabbit, pig, sheep, ox, reindeer, horse, and also, 
apparently, birds. Nevertheless, the disappearance of the characteristic 
aquatic unsaturated acids of the C 16 (mainly mono-ethenoid, hexa- 
decenoic), C 18 , C20, and C 22 (mono- and poly-ethenoid) series is by no means 
abrupt. 

. In de P ot fats of amphibians and reptiles, unsaturated C 16 , C 20 , and C 22 
acids are present, but in less amount than in fish depot fats : frog depot fat 
contains 15 per cent, of hexadecenoic and the same amount of unsaturated 
C 20 -22 acids, that of the lizard 10 per cent, of the C 16 , and 5 per cent, of the 
C 2 o_ 22 acids; the unsaturation of the C 20 and C 22 acids, though still high, 
is not so pronounced as in the fish oils. In these fats the proportion of 
saturated acids is not very different from that in " aquatic ” fats, and the 
drop in unsaturated C 16 , C 2 o, and C 22 acids is balanced chiefly by increase in 
unsaturated C 1S (mainly oleic) acid. In the depot fats of rats and of the 
domestic fowl, again, there occur small quantities (6-8 per cent.) of hexa¬ 
decenoic acid and minor amounts (0-5—1 per cent.) of unsaturated C 20 and 
C 22 acids. The latter acids were already known, from the work of J. B. 

Brown and his colleagues, to be present in very small proportions in other 

animal depot fats (for example, pig) and in cow milk fat. In rats, rabbits, 
and hens, in contrast to the frog, lizard, and tortoise, the saturated acids of 
the depot fats form 30-35 per cent, of the total acids (palmitic, 25-28 per 
cent.). 

This progressive alteration in the kinds of fatty acid present in the 
glycerides of different types of animals is more clearly seen if a table is 
drawn up giving the general range of values so far observed for the main 
component acids in some of the groups of the larger animals. (See next page.) 

Almost all the acids other than palmitic (that is, about yo per cent, of the 
component fatty acids) in the depot fats of the land animals belong to the 
^18 series. In many cases, apparently (detailed analyses are, curiously, still 
somewhat scanty in this group except for a few common animals), these 
acids are largely unsaturated (oleic, sometimes with polyethenoid acids) ; 
but in the Ungulata, at all events, stearic glycerides occur, often to a marked 
degree, in place of oleic glycerides; and specific characteristics in the 
constitution of the mixed triglycerides in these depot fats, which place them 
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more accurate to say that “ some fruit-coat fats are somewhat anomalous 
in glyceride structure,” or that “ all fruit-coat fats, with the exception of 
palm oil and olive oil, closely follow the rule of even distribution.” 

(b) Seed fats. Out of the numerous examples which have now been 
examined, only two seed fats, those of Laurus nobilis (laurel oil) and 
Myristica malabarica show pronounced divergence from the usual “ evenly 
distributed" structure. No apparent explanation is available to account 
for these two cases which curiously (like palm and olive oils in the fruit-coat 
fats) were encountered in the earliest days of quantitative study of glyceride 
structure. The fat of Myristica malabarica, however, is also notable for 
containing considerable amounts of resin acid, apparently combined as 
glyceride. 

This is not to say, of course, that maximum even distribution is to be 
observed in any particular seed fat. The group of solid seed fats which have 
about 60 per cent, of saturated acids in the total acids, and of which cacao 
butter is a familiar example, usually contain very minor amounts (frequently 
about 2 per cent.) of fully saturated components. Small variations of this 
order do not, of course, affect the validity of a generalisation applying to a 
widely diverse group of natural products. Similarly, but less frequently, 
in the same class of fats, the presence of a very small amount of triolein has 
been detected (incidentally, it may be remarked, the detection of a small ' 
proportion of triolein is much more difficult than that of the same proportion 
of fully saturated glycerides). It may be significant, however, that the 
simple triglyceride triolein has been less often detected in these cases than 
the fully saturated components, which are almost invariably, in this group, 
mixed palmitostearins. 

It is hoped that this somewhat lengthy introduction will serve to outline 
the. method of treatment to be adopted in the following chapters, and to 
indicate the chief aspects of the field which are treated in the latter in fuller 
detail. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE COMPONENT ACIDS OF FATS OF AQUATIC FLORA 

AND FAUNA 

It was pointed out in the previous chapter that the general analytical 
characteristics of fats are usually insufficient to define their specific 
composition—detailed data for at least the major component acids are 
required for this purpose. Attention must, therefore, be concentrated upon 
the results of comparatively recent analyses made by means of the fractional 
distillation of esters of fatty acids which have been given a preliminary 
separation by taking advantage of the differing solubilities of their lead (or 
lithium) salts in appropriate organic solvents.* Such analyses, although 
now fairly numerous, cover only a small fraction of the natural fats of which 
the average analytical characteristics have been determined, and, of course, 
a still smaller proportion of the fats which exist in all the diverse organisms of 
p lan t and animal life. The detailed data, on which we must depend for the 
present purpose, therefore represent at the moment, as it were, a very rough 
sampling of the total material—a sampling which, moreover, is very uneven, 
the data being much more abundant, for example, for seed fats than for 
fats of aquatic flora, and so on. A cautionary word is thus advisable, to 
warn the reader that the subject, as about to be described, is in a state of 
very active development. The broad outlines have been defined, and in 
many groups details of specific differences have been filled in equally defin¬ 
itely ; but, in other groups which have so far received less thorough investi¬ 
gation, we may anticipate that further research will lead to fresh developments 
and, it may well be, some modification of the descriptions and classifications 
given in this and the next few chapters. 

The general analytical characteristics of an exceedingly large number of 
fish oils have been recorded, and in nearly all cases it has been found that the 
mixed fatty acids yield fairly large proportions of ether-insoluble octa- and 
deca-bromo addition products (usually amounting to 30-50 per cent, of the 
total weight of the mixed fatty acids). In most cases, also, the percentage 
of saturated acids has been determined’by the lead salt method, and in a 
number of instances (more especially in the hands of Japanese workers) 
the proportion of highly unsaturated acids with acetone-soluble lithium 
salts has also been given. Such data are at best, however, only partial when 
dealing with the complex mixture of component acids characteristic of marine 
animal fats. 

The ester-fractionation method of analysis leads to figures for the per¬ 
centages of each saturated acid and of each group of unsaturated acids of 
the same carbon content, with a value for the mean state of unsaturation 
of the latter. The mean unsaturation is conveniently expressed by the 
number of hydrogen atoms necessary to restore a molecule of the acid to the 

* See Chapter XI, pp. 370-372. 
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saturated state : thus (4) indicates an average unsaturation corresponding 
with two double bonds, but does not necessarily imply only the presence of a 
diethylenic acid. 

In the complex mixtures of acids encountered in fats from aquatic 
sources, the order of accuracy of the ester-fractionation analyses is probably 
less than in those of simpler fatty acid mixtures, but the divergence from the 
truth is unlikely to exceed 2 or 3 units per cent, in extreme cases. This 
degree of uncertainty does not have a serious effect for the present purpose, 
because the type differences which are discernible involve differences of 
5-10 units per cent., or even more, in the proportions of one or other of the 
component acids. 

So far as it is possible to determine at present, it would appear from the 
general characteristics already referred to that most fats of aquatic origin 
possess compositions of the same type as those of their respective classes for 
which detailed fractionation data are available. The detailed analyses, at 
the same time, demonstrate clearly that different groups of aquatic organisms 
display certain subordinate type differences in the proportions of the various 
major component acids. It is curious, nevertheless, that in very many cases 
throughout the whole series of marine animal oils the total proportion of 
saturated acids is relatively constant and in the neighbourhood of about 
20 per cent., whilst, similarly, palmitic acid most frequently forms from 12 to 
15 per cent, or thereabouts of the mixed fatty acids. 

Fats from the various forms of aquatic life will now be discussed, com¬ 
mencing with those of vegetable and lower animal organisms. 


Component Acids of Fats of Aquatic Flora and Micro-fauna 


The presence of the characteristic highly unsaturated C 20 -22 acids of 
fish fats in a large number of algae was observed in 1925 by Tsujimoto, 1 
who isolated them in the form of ether-insoluble polybromo-additive pro¬ 
ducts, but noticed that the yield of the latter was much less than in the case 
of the majority of fish liver oil acids. Later, Collin 2 made partial analyses 
of small quantities of fats from plankton collected by Dr. E. R. Gunther and 
Prof. J. C. Drummond, with the following approximate results : 


Saturated acids 

Highly unsaturated acids (from ether-insoluble poly¬ 
bromides) 

Highly unsaturated acids (from acetone-soluble lithium 
salts) 


Zooplankton 

Fat 

(Per Cent.) 
17-3 

9-6 

43*6 

(iod. val. 311 ) 


Phytoplankton 

Fat 

(Per Cent.) 
15*5 

2*1 


Detailed analyses of fats from several species of algae, both marine and 
fresh-water, were given by Lovem 3 in 1936 (Table 1, p. 25). 

We shall shortly see that the fats of aquatic animals, large and small, 
differ typically in their proportions of certain component acids according to 
whether the habitat of the animal is salt- or fresh-water. From the informa¬ 
tion so far available in Table 1, however, it seems that this distinction does 
not hold in the case of aquatic plants. Lovern (Zoc, oit) makes the following 
comments on his results : 
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“ In the algas the properties seem to follow the colour grouping. Of the green 
algse three were fresh-water species and. one marine. 

« The saturated acid percentages show great irregularities throughout, but for 
the unsaturated acids some interesting correlations occur. For the green algae 
(Chlorophycese) the predominating unsaturated acids are those of 16 and 18 
carbon atoms, with little C 20 and little or no C 22 acids. The degrees of average 
unsaturation of the C 16 and C 18 acids are unusually high. In the brown algae 
(Phaeophyceae), C 16 unsaturated acids have not the same importance, C 18 acids 
are outstanding, and C 20 acids are present in somewhat greater proportions than 
for most green algae. The C 16 acid is mono-etbylenic only, and the C 18 acids 
are not on the whole of an unusually high degree of unsaturation. For the one 
red alga (Rhodophyceae) examined C 20 acids are the major constituent and 
appreciable quantities of C 22 acids are present. C 16 unsaturated acids, whilst 
not present in large amounts, are again of a relatively high degree of average 
unsaturation. 

"Turning to the higher plant Anacharis alsinastrum, we find a fatty acid 
mixture very similar to that of green algae. 

" The marine diatom Nitzschia closterium has a fatty acid mixture also closely 
resembling that of a green alga, although this diatom is brown in colour. 

"Taking these fats as a whole it may be said that the fats of all the green 
algae, the pondweed and the diatom are of a type very similar in many respects to 
fresh-water animal fats. The brown algal fats are really of a class by themselves, 
but more like a fresh-water than a marine animal fat. The red algal fat is the 
only one approximating in composition to a marine animal fat/' 

Further analyses by Harper 4 of the pondweed (A. alsinastrum) glycerides 
from the same source, but collected at different times, have given the 
following results: 


Date of Collection 


November 1934 
(Lovern, 3 cf. 
Table 1 ) 


Component acids (weights per cent.) 
Saturated 

Cl4 

C 16 

Ci 8 

C20 

Unsaturated 

C12 

C a * 

c le 

Cis 

C 20 


2 

15 

5 


2 

25 

39 

12 


July 1935 
(Harper 4 ) 


2 

21 

2 


3 

6 

20 

39 

7 


July and 
October 1935 
(composite) * 
(Harper 4 ) 


16 

3 

1 

3 

2 

6 

64 

5 


that*a^ys U ed 0 m£ r “ C ° UeCted “ J “’ y and Was probably thc samc as 

It is evident that two essentially different types of fatty acid mixture 
have here been encountered; both belong to Lovern’s general “fresh¬ 
water, and not to his “ marine ” type, but the specimen with a very high 
unsaturated C 18 acid content (the component acids of which somewhat 
resemble those of the marine alga Fucus vesiculosus, Table i) shows therein 
a transition towards the typical fats of the higher land plants. 

+^ + Per ^ PS i the A° S f interesting feature of Table 1 ^ the clear indication 
that in the algae fats (as m the seed fats of the higher plants) the compositions 

In A JAT a f emg With their botanical relationships, irrespective of 
their habitat (fresh-water or marine). 

exa^ed^Tawf? ° f JfTA animal organisms have so far been 

salt water fats is ft P ’ 26 ’ but ^ the typical distinction between fresh- and 
saii-water tats is at once seen. 



TABLE 1 . COMPONENT ACIDS ( WTS. PER CENT.) OF FATS OF ALG/E, ETC. 

Saturated Unsaturated 
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Diatom Nitzschia closterium f 



mm 
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COMPONENT ACIDS OF FATS: AQUATIC INVERTEBRATES 

So far as this evidence goes, the fresh-water micro-fauna exhibit fats 
with typically high contents of unsaturated C 16 and C 18 acids, and almost 
complete absence of unsaturated C 22 acids, whereas the marine copepod fat 
is rich in unsaturated C 2 2 acids and low in its content of unsaturated C 16 
and C 18 acids. D. gracilis fat is the “ least typically fresh-water fat ” of 
the three, but even here the entire lack of C 22 acids and the high content of 
unsaturated C 18 acids would put this fat into the “ fresh-water ” group. 

In all the fats enumerated in Tables i and 2, a point of interest is the 
extremely high average unsaturation of the C 18 and C 20 acids, together with 
the presence of polyethenoid C 16 acids in nearly all cases. In the fats of 
more developed aquatic animals, almost all the unsaturated C 16 acid is made 
up of hexadecenoic acid, and only very minor amounts of polyethenoid 
C 16 acids are present. It is also to be noted that all the fats in question 
contain large amounts of “ unsaponifiable matter/" and that the presence of 
higher fatty alcohols is strongly suggested, although not definitely proved ; 
the latter were also noticed in the zooplankton fats examined by Collin. 2 

Component Acids of Fats of larger Aquatic Invertebrates 

Only two component fatty analyses seem to be available at present in the 
case of somewhat larger invertebrates, namely, the mussel and the prawn. 

Lovern 6 has separated the fatty matter of mussels (Mytilus edulis) 
into mainly glyceride (59-68 per cent.) and mainly phosphatide (41-32 per 
cent.) fractions, and records the following amounts of the usual fatty acids 
for each fraction :— 


Component Fatty Acids 

Glycerides 

Phosphatides * 

(weights per cent.) 

Saturated 

Cu 

2 

— 

c„ 

17 

27 

C 18 

2 

6 

Unsaturated 

C14 

Trace 

— 

c 16 

11 (— 2 * 5 H) 

5 (— 3 - 2 H) 

C13 

21 (— 4 TH) 

17 (— 4 * 0 H) 

c 20 

30 (— 7 - 3 H) 

32 (— 6 * 0 H) 

C22 

14 (— 9 * 3 H) 

13 (— 8 * 5 H) 

C 2 4 

3 (—?H) 

? 


* These acids formed about 80 per cent, of the total acidic matter recovered from the 
phosphatides ; of the remainder, about half were highly unsaturated acids of higher 
molecular weight (mean ca. C 28 ) and about half acids of a non-fatty nature, not 
esterified by methyl alcohol in presence of sulphuric acid. 

The glyceride acids belong to the typical marine fat'” class, and 
resemble those of the lower marine animals (Table 2 ) more closely than those 
of the larger fish. The phosphatide acid figures are interesting because they 
show divergences from the glyceride acids, some, but not all, of which 
resemble those observed between the phosphatide and glyceride fatty acids 
of the liver fats of some of the larger land mammals {cf. Chapter III, 
pp. 89-92). 

Klem 7 obtained figures of a somewhat similar order for the total fatty 
matter of the prawn (Leander serratis). The prawn oil, which amounted to 
about 1*5 per cent, of the (wet) weight of the prawns and contained 6*6 per 
C ent, of unsaponifiable matter, contained acids of the following approximate 
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The components to which the oxidisability of fish oils is mainly due are 
polyethenoid acids of the C 18 , C 20 , C 22 , C 24 , and even, perhaps, C 26 series, 
those of the C 20 and C 22 groups being by far the most abundant. Clupan- 
odonic acid, belonging to this series, was isolated by Tsujimoto 17 in 1906 
from Japanese sardine oil and at first believed to be a C 18 acid ; but in 1920 
he stated that its formula was C 22 H 34 0 2 (a docosapentaenoic acid). Subse¬ 
quently a number of other individual polyethenoid acids have been 
reported, including stearidonic, 18 C 18 H 28 0 4 (octadecatetraenoic), arachidonic, 
C 2 oH 32 0 2 (eicosatetraenoic, also present in small amounts in many land 
animal liver and depot fats), and, in very small quantities in certain fish 
oils, hiragonic acid, 19 C 16 H 26 0 2 (hexadecatrienoic), nisinic, 20 C 24 H 36 0 2 
(tetracosahexaenoic), shibic, 21 C 26 H 42 0 2 (hexacosapentaenoic), and thynnic, 21 
C 2 eH 40 O 2 (hexacosahexaenoic) acids. The constitution of these polyethenoid 
acids has been the subject of much investigation, but cannot yet be regarded 
as settled.* 

The detailed description of the component acids of fish oils (in which, it 
should be noted, the unsaturated acids are placed in their homologous 
groups with a general statement of their mean unsaturation) will be dealt 
with in several categories, following where possible the zoological classifica¬ 
tion of the fish. 

Liver fats of (marine) Elasmobranch fish. Table 3 (p. 31) shows the 
quantitative data which have been recorded for some liver oils of this 
subdivision of fish. (The figures have in all cases been rounded off to the 
nearest unit or half-unit.) 

The component acids of the Elasmobranch fish liver oils shown in 
Table 3 exhibit considerable variation in type, but those which contain very 
small proportions of unsaponifiable matter (1-2 per cent.) are typically 
“ marine ” in type, with large proportions (ca. 50 per cent.) of unsaturated 
C 2 o and C 22 acids, of which the mean unsaturation is very high. Tsujimoto 26 
has classified liver fats of the Elasmobranchii in three broad groups according 
to their content of “ unsaponifiable matter ” and the nature of the latter : 

(a) Those of which the unsaponifiable content is very small (1-2 per 

cent.) and consists mainly of sterols. 

(b) Those containing moderate amounts of unsaponifiable matter 

(10-13 P er cent.), which in these cases is made up of some 
cholesterol with considerable proportions of the glyceryl ethers 
known as selachyl, chimyl, and batyl alcohols, f 

(c) Those containing very large amounts of unsaponifiable matter 

which, in addition to some quantity of the glyceryl ethers just 
mentioned, is also usually rich in the terpenoid hydrocarbon 
squalene.J 


* Cf. Chapter IX, pp. 340-342. 

f Selachyl alcohol, a-A 9:10 -octadecenylglyceryl ether, CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 7 .CH:CH. 
[CH 2 ] 7 .CH 2 .O.CH 2 .CH(OH).CH 2 (OH). 

Chimyl alcohol, a-hexadecylglyceryl ether, CH 3 . [CH 2 ] x4 . CH 2 . 0 . CH 2 . CH (OH). 
CH 2 (OH). 

Batyl alcohol, a-octadecylglyceryl ether, CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 1Q .CH 2 .O.CH 2 .CH(OH). 
CH 2 (OH). (Cf. Chapter X, pp. 362-364.) 

I The hydrocarbon squalene, C 30 H 50 (Chapter X, p. 349), was found by 

Tsujimoto 27 in the livers of 16 out of 36 species examined of Elasmobranch fish 
from Japanese waters. It was present chiefly in the liver oils of some members 
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The liver fats in Table 
unsaponifiable matter/’ 


3 are given in increasing order of their contents of 
the nature of which in each case is as follows : 


Liver Fat from 


Skate 
Angel fish 
Thresher shark 
Spotted dogfish 
Grey dogfish 
Ratfish 

Shark species 


Unsaponifiable Matter 

Per Cent. Approximate Composition 

0*3 Mainly cholesterol 

T 5 jj 

1*8 

2 ,, 

10 Mainly selachyl, with some chimyl and batyl alcohols. 30 
37 Almost wholly selachyl, with some chimyl and batyl 
alcohols. ., , . . 

50-80 Large amounts of squalene with some selachyl, etc., 
alcohols. 


The change in the character of Elasmobranch fish liver oil component 
acids (which consists in marked diminution of the polyethenoid unsat mat ion, 
together with some diminution in the total amounts of C 2 o an( l C 22 acids and 
the appearance of a certain amount of unsaturated C 2 ^ (selacholeic) acid) 
sets in almost exactly parallel with the appearance of unusually large propor¬ 
tions of selachyl and the related alcohol-ethers. Hilditch and Houlbrooke,^ 0 
followed by Guha et al ., 22 correlated this with the presence of squalene 
in increasing proportions (the latter authors attributing a small squalene 
content to the grey dogfish oil, which other workers 29 > 30 > 31 have shown to 
be absent from this fat). Lovern 31 has pointed out that, since neither the 
grey dogfish nor the ratfish liver oils contain any squalene, the connection 
between squalene and the fatty acid type (always difficult to understand) 
breaks down. In place of it he suggests the more consistent view that dis¬ 
appearance of polyethenoid unsaturation in the higher fatty acids, accom¬ 
panied by appearance of alcohol-ethers of the selachyl type, are both to be 
regarded as evidence of an unusual tendency towards saturation or hydro¬ 
genation in this group of fish liver oils. The production of these alcohol- 
ethers, which must have been synthesised in the fish, can be most readily 
“ pictured by a hydrogenation of the glyceride molecule affecting the carbonyl 
group.” Lovern also draws attention to the unusual appearance of small 
amounts of arachidic and (in ratfish liver oil) even behenic acid in some of the 
oils in question, a circumstance equally suggestive of unusual tendency 
towards hydrogenation. 

It was shown by Andre and Bloch 32 that the glyceryl ethers almost 
certainly are not present in the free condition, but occur in the liver oils as 
fatty acid esters. A very large proportion of ratfish liver oil, containing 
over 30 per cent, of these ethers, will therefore consist of di-acyl esters of 


of the family Squalidse, and also in certain members of the Cetorhinidaq Chlamy- 
doselachidae, Dalatiidae, and Scylliorhinidse, and in the eggs of two of the species 
in which it was present in the livers. Heilbron, Kamm, and Owens 28 also 
observed it in comparatively undeveloped eggs of Etmopterus spinax (Squalidm), 
but not in the more developed ova. Channon 29 found squalene present in the 
livers of 3 members of the Squalidse (Spinax niger, Scymnorhinus lichia, and 
Lepidorhinus Iguanosus) but absent from those of 2 other members of the family 
and of 11 members of other Elasmobranch families ; it was also absent from 
14 species of Teleostid fish examined and from various phyto- and zoo-plankton. 
The occurrence of squalene thus appears to be comparatively limited, even in the 
Elasmobranchii, and to be somewhat erratic within individual families in this 
group.:,"" 
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Squalid® Shark sp. 50-80 1 13 2*5 — Trace 3*5 35*5 16*5 16 12 

Centrophorus, etc., sp. 25 (—2-OH) (—2*1H) (—2-2H) (—2*3H) (—3*0H) 

Squalid® Shark sp. 70-80 1 14*5 3*5 1 0*5 4 29 10*5 26 10 

Scymnorhinus lichia 25 (—2 0H) (—2 0H) (—2 0H) (—2TH) (—2 0H) 



selachyl, chimyl, and batyl alcohols, a possible instance of which would be, 
for example : 

CH 2 . 0 .CH 2 .[CH 2 ] 7 .CH:CH. [CH 2 ] 7 .CH 3 Octadecenyl alcohol 

CH.O.CO.[CH 2 ] 7 .CH:CH.[CH 2 ] 7 .CH 3 Oleic acid 

CH 2 .O.CO.[CH 2 ] 7 .CH:CH.[CH 2 ] 9 .CH 3 'Gadoleic acid 

It remains to be seen, of course, how far these generalisations (based on 
what are, after all, a very few instances) will be modified as more data are 
collected for fish of other Elasmobranch species ; so far as they go, however, 
they form a steadily progressive series in the sense which has been indicated! 
Many of the analyses in Table 3, as well as the interpretation which at present 
holds the field, are due to the work of Dr. Lovern at the Torry Research 
Station, Aberdeen, of the Food Investigation Board, who is also responsible 
for a considerable proportion of the data with which the rest of this chapter 
is occupied. r 

T he characteristics of many other liver oils of the Elasmobranchii 
(especially Asiatic varieties of shark and related fish), and mention of various 
individual acids or groups of acids therein present, are to be found in numerous 
studies by Tsujimoto and other Japanese investigators, especially since 
a I 9 2 5 > unfortunately any indication of the relative proportions or 
other quantitative aspects of the component fatty acids is rarely if ever 

iwf 64 “V? 6 - 1 ' W ° r G This is the more t0 be regretted, since what is 
cleariy needed is amplification of the still somewhat sparse quantitative 

1 ? ujimoto 30 has ’ for example, found reason to 

cases • for theT^ f Ela f mobranch fa tty acids may occur in some 
ral -A* l l 011 ° f a Whlte Shark ( Carchar ™s gangelicus, family 
Galeife) which contains 12-35 per cent, of unsaponifiable matter” 
(mainiy alcohols of the selachyl group) was found by him to be remarkably 

cent ofTt t i 1 ?' A C0 “P° nent acids included approximately 50 per 

whoi]v f SSw d (mainl I Pa mkk) ^ 5 ° P e r cent, of unsaturated 7 (almost 
wholly hexadecenoic and oleic); the total amount of C 16 (palmitic and 

receded in V traordinaril y lar § e in this case. (In the cases 

relativelv rmut An A notlced tilat the saturated acid contents are 

unsatoa ed C , :-^ 6 A? %Ure USually low ' whiIst the a ™unt of 
’ Whl ? 13 20 ~ 2 5 .P er cent, of the whole in the oils of 

cent.) 7P 7 3X1116 type ' nS6S m ° ne lnsta nce to as much as 50 per 

f Another instance of a fat belonging to this fourth class is the oil which 
°J the liver of the fan - fish (Dasyatis ^/family 
wS and ^ ^ ° f saponifiable matter ; adding o 

sTearic af oSl A C ° mp0n : nt adds ° f the fat include palmitic 18. 
andC 22 4 a 5 cids 5 P ercent her UnSaturated C rs acids V, and unsaturated C 20 

fish^e fiversln^l W * 0,Hd ^ In S ° me famdies of tbia division of 
the fish but in n+v, ar ^ e arnonnts of fat and act as the main fat store of 

only small fat contents whfistlhl fl lu P eidae ' the Iivers are small and/or have 
depot fat In fish livnrs v. - n esh may contain considerable amounts of 

r? fatt y niatter, the latter is 
ouy glycerides. the content of phosphatides in these liver oils 

32 
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is usually very low, and the amount of non-fatty or unsaponifiable matter 
(mainly cholesterol) is also small, usually not exceeding i per cent, of the oil 
(for a classification of fish according to the amount and nature of the unsaponi¬ 
fiable matter of the liver oils, v. Evers and Smith 34 ). 

Table 4 (pp. 34,35) gives a summary of data which have been published for 
the quantitative composition of the mixed fatty acids of fats from the livers 
of various marine Teleostid fish ; but a few examples (e.g. liver fats of eels, 
salmon, and sturgeon) are reserved for special notice after some of the fresh¬ 
water Teleostid fish liver oils have been discussed. (Where the figures are 
from recent work, they are given as published, i.e. to the first decimal place ; 
this does not, of course, mean that they are necessarily accurate to within 
more than 1 unit per cent., while in certain circumstances the experimental 
error may be somewhat greater than this.) 

The figures in Table 4 suggest that in many cases the following represent 
the proportions of the major component acids in marine Teleostid fish liver 
oils : palmitic, 10-15 ; hexadecenoic, 12-18; unsaturated C 18 (mean unsat¬ 
uration ca. — 3H), 25-30 ; unsaturated C 20 (mean unsaturation ca. — 6H), 
25-30 ; and unsaturated C 2 2 (mean unsaturation ca. —7H), 10-15 per cent.* 
A statistical survey by Lovern 23 of the data for the component acids of 
liver and body oils of marine and fresh-water fish bears out the broad 
differences in the component acids of fish fats of respective marine and 
fresh-water origin (typical analyses of fresh-water fish fatty acids are given 
in Table 6, p. 40) ; the typical percentages of unsaturated acids revealed 
by the statistical analysis of results for fats of marine origin were C 16 , 10 ; 
C 18 , 25 ; C 20 , 25 ; and C 22 , 15. Whilst these proportions are on the whole 
typical, and are indeed closely adhered to in quite a number of instances, it 
is clear from inspection of Table 4 that there are many subordinate variations. 
The possible incidence of various factors—food, salinity, species charac¬ 
teristics, etc.— has been discussed in some detail by Lovern in the papers 
cited in Table 4, and we shall return to the subject later (pp. 37, 46). < For 
the present we shall merely draw attention to the chief instances in Table 4 
which seem to depart from the typical compositions. 

Perhaps the most marked differences are to be seen, so far, in the fatty 
acid compositions of liver oils of fish inhabiting the seas respectively sur¬ 
rounding New Zealand and Great Britain; for some reason at present 
unknown, it would appear that some of the New Zealand liver oils tend 
rather towards the typical composition of a fresh-water fish liver oil (cf. 
Table 6, p. 40), and diverge somewhat from that most frequently encoun¬ 
tered in the marine fish liver oils of the North Atlantic. This is not wholly 
the case, and the liver oils of the New Zealand red cod and hake, for example, 
belong definitely to what, following Lovern, we may term the “ marine ” 

* Unsatumiion of the polyethenoid C 18 , C 20 , and C 22 acids. As already 
mentioned, the unsaturated C 20 and C 22 acids of fish oils include, in addition to a 
certain quantity of mono-ethenoid acids, polyethenoid acids containing probably 
five or six ethylenic groups in the molecule ; but di~ and tri-ethenoid acids of 
these series have not been so far reported. Similarly, the unsaturated C 18 acids 
of cod liver and whale blubber oil, according to Green and Hilditch, 42 are made 
up of mono-ethenoid (chiefly oleic) and tetra-ethenoid derivatives, but ordinary 
linoleic acid is either absent, or present in only minor amounts. Small propor¬ 
tions of polyethenoid C 16 acids occasionally accompany hexadecenoic acid in 
some of the fish oils, and Toyama and Tsuchiya 19 have identified a triethenoid 
acid C X6 H 26 0 2 hiragonic acid ”) in the case of Japanese sardine oil. 
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TABLE 4. 

COMPONENT ACIDS (WTS . 

, PER CENT.) 


Species 

Habitat 

Oil in ‘ 

“ Unsaponifi- 

Family 

Liver 

able Matter 




in Oil 




(Per Cent.) 

(Per Cent.) 

Gadidae 

Cod 

Newfoundland 22 

40-65 

0 -8-1 

{Gadus Morrhua) 

Norwegian 22 

99 

99 




North Sea 22 

35 

99 >» 

99 

99 

99 

99 


Coalfish, saith 22 

36 

9 9 99 

99 

40-60 

99 

0-7-1 


(G. vfrens) 

99 

99 

99 


Pollock 23 
(G. pollachius) 

99 

ca. 70 



Haddock 37 
{G. ceglefinus ) 

99 99 

ca. 70 

0*7 

2*7 


Red cod 38 

New Zealand, 

23 


(Physiculus backus') 

Cook Strait. 


1*1 


Ling 22 

(Molva molva) 

North Sea 

ca. 70 



Hake 22 

99 99 

ca. 50 

1*3 


(Merluccius merluccius) 

99 99 




New Zealand hake 38 

New Zealand, 

23 

3*3 


{Merluccius gayi) 

Cook Strait. 


3*3 

Serronidae 

Groper t (liver glycerides) 

38 „ „ (a) 



{Polyprion oxygeneios) 

„ „ (P) 

9 

5*8 



99 99 0 ?) 

8 

12*3 

Blenniidse 

Catfish 23 

{Anarrhichas lupus) 

North Sea 

ca. 30 

4-5 

Ophidiidae 

New Zealand Ling 39 

New Zealand, 



{Genypterus blacodes) 

Cook Strait. 



Scombridae 

Tunny 40 

North Sea 

20-25 

1-8 (?) 


{Thynnus thynnus) 




Pluronectidae Halibut 37 

99 99 

ca. 20 

6-6 


{Hippoglossus vulgarus) 





Turbot 23 

{Rhombus maximus) 

99 99 

ca. 20 

8-0 

Lophidae 

Angler (Monk) fish 37 
{Lophius piscatorius) 

' 99 • 99 . . ■ ' 

30-50 

1 . . 


* TJeno and Matsuda 41 found that the completely hydrogenated acids of an Alaskan 
pollock liver oil consisted of C 14 1 ,-Ci® 13 — 14 , C 18 37 - 38 , C 2 o 18 - 19 , C 22 25 - 26 , and C 24 
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OF LIVER FATS OF MARINE TELEOSTID FISH 


Saturated Unsaturated 

. __ --A .. . 


C 14 

^16 

Ci g 

C 14 

C 16 

Cl 8 

C 20 

C 22 

C 24 

6 

8*5 

0*5 

Trace 

20 

(-2H) 

29 

(-3H) 

26 

(-6H) 

10 

(-7H) 

— 

5 

6*5 

Trace 

0*5 

16 

(-2H) 

31 

(-3H) 

30-5 

(-5H) 

10-5 

(-?H) 

— 

3*5 

10 

— 

0*5 

15-5 

(-2H) 

25 

(-3H) 

31-5 
(—6H) 

14 

(-7H) 

— 

4 

11 

1 

Trace 

11 

(-2H) 

27 

(-2-5H) 

27 

(-5H) 

19 

(—7H) 

— 

2 

14 

1 

2 

10 

(-2H) 

26 

(—3*3H) 

25 

(-5-5H) 

20 

(-7-4H) 

Trace 

6*5 

13 

0*5 

— 

14-5 

(-2H) 

31 

(-3H) 

24-5 

(-?H) 

10 

(—?H) 

— 

6 

12 

Trace 

Trace 

9-5 

(-2H) 

29-5 

(-3H) 

26-5 

(-5H) 

16-5 

(-7H) 

— 

2*1 

13*0 

1*4 

— 

10-9 

(-2H) 

34*2 

(—2*7H) 

25-4 

(-5-4H) 

13-0 

(-6-5H) 

* 

4-3 

14*1 

0*3 

0*5 

12-4 

(-2H) 

30*5 

(—2*6H) 

29-3 
(—6H) 

8*6 

(~7*3H) 

— 

1*6 

14*4 

3*1 

— 

7-7 

(-2H) 

30*7 

(—3*0H) 

28*2 

(—6*6H) 

14*3 

(—10-3H) 

— 

5 

13 

1 

Trace 

13 

(-2H) 

32-5 
(—3H) 

24 

(-6H) 

11-5 

(-7H) 

— 

7 

13 


Trace 

17 

(—2H) 

18 

(—3H) 

31 

(-5H) 

14 

(—?H) 

— 

4*5 

12 

0*5 

— 

12 

(-2H) 

27 

(—3H) 

30 

(-4H) 

14 

(-6H) 

— 

2*1 - 

18*4 

1*2 

— 

9*3 

(—2H) 

37*3 

(—2*6H) 

21-0 

(-5-7H) 

10*7 

(—8*0H) 


2-4 

23*0 

3*4 

1*6 

23*3 
(—2H) 

39*3 

(—2*5H) 

7-0 

(-5-9H) 

Trace 

— 

2*1 

19*1 

3*3 

Trace 

17*2 
(—2H) 

45*0 

(-2-3H) 

9-5 

(-6-3H) 

3*8 

(—6 3H) 

— 

1*9 

22*6 

3*3 

0*2 

18*6 
(—2H) 

40*6 

(—2*4H) 

8-8 

(-6-0H) 

4*0 

(—60H) 

— 

1*5 

17*9 

2*3 

■ — 

11*7 

(—2*2H) 

46*8 

(-2-6H) 

12-0 

(-6-4H) 

5*9 

(—8*2H) 

1-9 

(~?H) 

3*2 

12*2 

0*5 


3*2 

(-2H) 

46*0 

(—2*3H) 

24-6 

(-5-3H) 

9*3 

(—7TH) 

1-0 

(-5H) 

— 

17*9 

8*9 

" — 

3*4 

(—2-5H) 

23*5 

(-2-8H) 

28-2 

(-5-5H) 

18*1 

(-7*4H) 

— 

3*9 

15*1 

0*5 

—* 

18*7 

(—2 OH) 

34*4 

(-2*0H) 

13-8 

(-5-5H) 

13*6 

(—7*6H) 

— 

7*6 

14*9 

0*8 

1*5 

21*4 

(—2TH) 

27*1 

(—2*5H) 

140 

(—61H) 

12*7 

(—6*7H) 

... - 

4*9 

9*6 

1*3 

0*4 

12*1 
(—2H) 

30*9 

(—3-5H) 

24-9 
(—6H) 

15*9 

(—8*6H) 

*- ■ 


t Liver glycerides of groper taken in (a) spring 1934 (October), (b) early winter, 1935 
(June), and (c) late winter, 1935 (August). See also below, p. 48. 
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type. Moreover, the differences referred to are mainly increase in unsaturated 
Cig acids at the expense of the C 22 ( an< ^ sometimes the C 20 ) g rou P > hexa- 
decenoic acid is usually subnormal in amount, whereas in fresh-water 
fish fats its proportion is generally notably increased. 

Amongst other irregularities in Table 4 we may note the very low content 
of hexadecenoic acid in tunny liver oil, and the unusually low proportions of 
C 20 acids in halibut and turbot liver oils, together with the almost complete 
absence of acids more unsaturated than mono-ethenoid in the unsaturated 
C 18 acids of halibut liver oil. There is, however, one feature which differ¬ 
entiates halibut and turbot liver oils from the remainder of the oils in 
Table 4 ; in these two fish the liver is not the main storage depot of fat, which 
is chiefly laid down in their body tissues. As will be seen in Table 5, the 
body fats of halibut and turbot conform to the typical <( marine ” type. 

One of the northern fish so far examined, the catfish, shows very similar 
divergences from what is, perhaps, the normal type of liver fat to those dis¬ 
played in some of the New Zealand liver oils (c/., for example, the New 
Zealand ling liver oil) ; it also has some points in common with certain 
Elasmobranch liver oils. 

Perhaps all that can usefully be said about the relatively few detailed 
analyses yet available is that a normal or typical composition of the mixed 
fatty acids seems certainly to characterise many liver oils of marine Teleostid 
fish, but that many subordinate deviations from this type may occur. The 
chief utility of the information so far obtained will reside in the encourage¬ 
ment it may offer to other workers further to develop this interesting, 
although very difficult and tedious, branch of the natural fats ; the accu¬ 
mulated data from many similar investigations on different fish species 
cannot fail to lead to useful and, quite probably, unusually interesting 
results. 

Body fats of marine Teleostid fish. The occurrence of depot fats in the 
flesh of fish is on the whole less common than in the livers, and the data 
available are consequently even more scanty than in the latter case. Most 
of the detailed analyses yet recorded are collected in Table 5 (pp. 38, 39). 

The data in Table 5, although comparatively few in number, include 
those for fishes of widely differing kinds and families ; but on the whole the 
composition of the flesh fats appears to be more regular than in the case of 
the Teleostid liver fats—species differences are less pronounced. The major 
component acids in most cases fall within the following limits : palmitic, 
15-18 ; unsaturated C 16 (mean unsaturation ca. — 2*5H), not exceeding 10 ; 
unsaturated C 18 (mean unsaturation ca. —3H), 20-25 ; unsaturated C 20 
(mean unsaturation ca. —5H), 22-26 ; and unsaturated C 22 (mean unsatura¬ 
tion ca. —5 to —7H), 18-22 per cent. Thus the hexadecenoic acid per¬ 
centage is distinctly lower, whilst the amount of unsaturated C 22 acids is 
higher than is usual in typical marine fish liver fats. The proportions of 
unsaturated C 18 and C 20 acids, and also the degree of average unsaturation 
of the C 20 acids, is rather lower than in most of the liver fats. 

The flesh fats of the herring family (Clupeidae) form a good illustration of 
these general features. The menhaden fat, however, is apparently somewhat 
more like the typical fat of a fresh-water fish {cf. below, p. 40) than the rest. 
The analysis of pilchard fat by Brocklesby ^ is remarkable for a high content 
of highly unsaturated C 24 acids, which has not been observed in Teleostid 
fats by other workers ; thus Lovem 23 states that in his experience C 24 acids 
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only occur in appreciable amounts in a limited range of (Elasmobranch) 
fish fats. Lovern 43 has examined the composition of the body fats of 
herrings, both during the period (May-July) when the fish are feeding 
vigorously and largely increasing the amount of flesh fat, and subsequently. 
The results (quoted in Table 5) show no very great alteration in the per¬ 
centages of the various homologous groups of acids as the fat content increases, 
except that there is a certain increase in C 2 o acids balanced by a corresponding 
fall in the amount of C 2 2 acids, and a smaller rise in unsatura.ted C 16 acids 
roughly balanced by a decrease in palmitic acid. On the other hand, there is 
a very marked rise, during the period of intensive deposition of fat, in the 
degree of average unsaturation of the C 18 and C 20 acids, and some increase 
in that of the unsaturated C 16 acids ; at the same time, the mean unsatur¬ 
ation of the C 20 and C 22 groups is distinctly lower than in most fish oils. 

The component acids of the body fats of tunny, halibut, and turbot 
also conform closely with the usual type (the total content of saturated 
acids in both tunny body and liver fats is somewhat above the average) ; 
it has already been pointed out (p. 36) that the liver fats of the halibut and 
turbot differ somewhat in composition (especially in high hexadecenoic and 
lower C 20 and C 22 acid contents) from the body fats. 

The same similarity in component acids is displayed in the body fats of 
the mature salmon and sea-trout, but in the corresponding fats of a fresh¬ 
water fish (brown trout), or of the lampern which frequents both fresh and 
salt water, a change in composition is at once apparent, the percentages of 
C 20 and, especially, C 22 acids falling, whilst that of the unsaturated C 18 acids 
increases considerably, as also does the degree of average unsaturation of the 
C 22 acids. We shall refer to this alteration again after discussing typical 
fresh-water fish fats, when it will be appropriate to consider LovenTs 
survey 47 of the fats of the salmon at all stages of its life-cycle, which includes 
both fresh-water and marine conditions. 

Fats of fresh-water fish. Lovern has examined fats (mainly body fats) 
from several typical British species of fresh-water fish and also from two 
species of Chinese carp which feed respectively on grass and mud ; a summary 
of his results appears in Table 6 (p. 40). 

The reader will find it interesting, at this point, to compare the general 
features of Table 6 with those of Tables 4 and 5 (marine Teleostid fish fats) 
and Tables 1 and 2 (fats of aquatic flora and micro-fauna). 

Generally speaking, it may be said that the distinctive points in the fresh¬ 
water fish fats in Table 6 are the small proportions of unsaturated C 2 2 acids, 
the reduced proportions (as compared with many marine fish fats) of un¬ 
saturated C 20 acids, the predominance of unsaturated C 18 acids (which range 
from about 40 per cent, upwards) and the importance of hexadecenoic acid 
which, in the five British fresh-water fish fats, is curiously constant at about 
20 per cent. The general unsaturation in the C 20 and C 22 groups (when the 
latter is present) appears to be somewhat higher than in the corresponding 
groups of fatty acids from marine species. It is impossible at the present 
stage, as Lovern 37 has emphasised, to decide how far the typical, as distinct 
from subordinate species, differences between marine and fresh-water fish 
fats may be due to differences in food, or in environmental and seasonal 
conditions; the various possibilities are, however, considered in detail in 
that author's communications. Whatever the causes, it may be suggestive 
that, in their markedly increased contents of unsaturated C 18 acids (in which 
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OF BODY FATS OF MARINE TELEOSTID FISH 

Saturated Unsaturated 

A ' -. 


Cl4 

C 16 

Qs 

C 14 

c 16 

Cxs 

C 2 o 

'-'22 

^24 

8-0 

15*7 

0*2 


4*6 

(—2-6H) 

22*2 

(—2-9H) 

22*0 

(—3*9H) 

27*3 

(—4*2H) 

— 

7-3 

16*7 

Trace 

0*6 

(—2*2H) 

7*5 

(—2-7H) 

21*1 

(—3*3H) 

27-3 

(—4-8H) 

19*5 

(—5-7H) 


7*5 

12*8 

0*1 

0*3 

7*0 

(—3*0H) 

21*1 

(—4*8H) 

30*0 

(—5*2H) 

21*2 

(—4-8H) 


8*3 

12*1 

0*3 

0*5 

64 

(—3*4H) 

21*0 

(—4*5H) 

28*3 

(—5*5H) 

23*1 

(-4-6H) 


7*3 

13*0 

Trace 

0*8 

4*9 

(—2-7H) 

20*7 

(—4*2H) 

30*1 

(—4*6H) 

23*2 

(-4-3H) 

” 

6*6 

13*7 

0*5 

0*2 

4*9 

(—2*8H) 

16*3 

(—3*6H) 

28*7 

(—4*4H) 

29*1 

(-4-1H) 


6*0 

18*7 

0*9 

0*1 

16*2 

29*0 
(—3H) 

18*2 

(—5*5H) 

10-9 
(—7H) 


5*1 

14*4 

3*2 

0*1 

(—2H) 

11*8 
(—2H) 

17*7 

(—3*3H) 

17*9 

(—4-1H) 

13*8 

(—8*5H) (- 

15*2 

-10-9H) 

6 

10 

2 

— 

13 

24 • 

(—2H) 

26 

(—5H) 

19 

(—5H) 

— 

6 

16 

1*5 

— 

15*5 

30 

(_4H) 

19 

(—10H) 

12 

(—10H) 


3*8 

15*0 

2*0 

0*1 

10*6 

28*8 

(-2*8H) 

23*5 

(-5-5H) 

16*2 

(—6*9H) 


5*0 

11*3 

1*1 

0*5 

9*1 

25*7 

(—2-7H) 

26*5 

(-4-7H) 

20*8 

(-6-4H) 

— 

2*2 

17*0 

4*0t 

0*1 

8*8 

(-24H) 

26*3 

(—3 *0H) 

19*7 

(- 6 - 6 H) 

19*0 

(—9*2H) 

24 

(~?H) 

3*1 

19*0 

4*5 

04 

11*5 

(— 2 * 6 H) 

38*3 

(—3*9H) 

15*0 

(—7-8H) 

8*2 

(- 101 H) 


4*2 

18*6 

3*5 

— 

6*2 

(—2*7H) 

26*0 

(—3-2H) 

23*5 

(-5-5H) 

18-0 

(— 6 - 8 H) 


4*0 

14*8 

0*7 

Trace 

6*5 

(— 2 * 6 H) 

23*8 

(—3*0H) 

26*9 

(-5-2H) 

23*3 

(-6-5H) 


34 

15*1 

2*1 

0*3 

8*9 

(~~2*6H) 

21*7 

(—3*4H) 

26*6 

(-6-0H) 

21*9 

(-7-7H) 


9*5 

17*6 

0*7 

— 

10*9 

(-2-1H) 

35*3 

(—2*6H) 

15*3 

(-6-5H) 

10*7 

(—10*3H) 



J Also 04 per cent, arachidic acid. 
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oleic acid predominates), they show some similarity with fats of the marine 
mammalia such as whale oil; so that this might be regarded as the first 
indication of the tendency to the almost exclusive prominence of oleic acid 
(with its chemically related polyethenoid acids) amongst the fats of the more 
developed land fauna and flora. 

The special cases of the Asiatic grass- and mud-feeding carp 48 may be 
briefly noticed. The fats were of varying compositions, but C 2 2 acids were 
unif ormly absent. In two of the five examples they were fairly, similar to 
the other fresh-water fats dealt with in Table 6, but in the other instances 
the proportion of unsaturated C 12 acids was still further notably increased, 
whilst that of hexadecenoic acid was much reduced. Analyses of the fats 
present in the food of these particular fish showed no correlation with those 
of the carp fats, and the evidence thus furnished, for what it was worth, 
rather pointed to a synthesis by the fish, from carbohydrate or other material, 
of fatty acids of the desired type. 


Some Further Examples of Specific Fish Fats 


The fats of a few fishes have been studied more intensively than the 
majority of those enumerated in Tables 3, 4, 5 > an ^ 6. In one interesting 
group, that of certain fish which have both fresh- and salt-water relation¬ 
ships, the fats of salmon at all stages of the life-cycle have been studied by 
Lovern 4 ^ ; whilst eel fats and the fats from several depots of the sturgeon 
have been analysed. On the other hand, in some of the larger fish, including 
(in addition to the sturgeon) tunny, halibut, turbot, and groper, it has been 
possible to investigate fats from several parts of the animal instead of from 
only one depot (flesh or liver, as the case may be). These results are of 
sufficient interest to receive separate consideration at this point. 

Salmon fats. It has already been shown, in Table 5, that the flesh fats 
of the sea trout and the brown trout conform respectively, to Lovern s 
“marine” and "fresh-water” types of component fatty acid mixtures.; 
these fish are now regarded as merely the migratory and non-migratoiy 
forms of the same species, Salmo trutta. Similarly, the lampem, a denizen 
of tidal estuaries known to visit both salt and fresh water, possesses a body 
fat more akin to the “ fresh-water ” than to the “ marine ” type. In the 
case of the trout, the adult fish may proceed to the sea or may remain m 
fresh-water streams (brown trout) ; the analyses given in Table 6 refer to 


the flesh fats of such adult fish. . , , 

The Atlantic salmon, Salmo salar, differs from the brown trout in that 
its adult life is spent in the sea until it returns to fresh water for spawning 
purposes. The eggs hatch out in fresh water, and for the first 1-4 years of 
their life the young salmon live like any other fresh-water fish. During 
this stage they are known as salmon parr. Each year, at an average age of 
2 or 3 years, some of these fish change colour and become silvery like the 
adult salmon. Now called smolts, they swim downstream and right out to 
sea, becoming a marine species. The maturing and adult fish feed intensively 
in the sea, and then, as the spawning time approaches, migrate to the rivers 
and commence to ascend them. It is certain that from the moment of 
entering the rivers, if not earlier, the salmon cease feeding entirely. Ihe 
journey upstream to the spanning grounds demands the expenditure of much 
energy, which has to be supplied mainly by reserve fat Moreover con¬ 
siderable quantities of fat accumulate in the gonads, and this fat is probably 
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transferred from the depots {vide infra). Continuous depletion of the latter 
thus takes place. Almost all the males perish in the river, presumably from 
weakness and starvation, but most of the females survive until they reach the 
sea again. Here most of them presumably die also, as only a small percentage 
return to spawn a second time. The fish after spawning are known as kelts, 
and some of these have been found with as little as 0*3 per cent, of fat in the 
muscles, contrasted with 13-14 per cent, of fat in a fish fresh from the sea. 

Lovern 47 made detailed analyses of the flesh fats from the young fish 
(parr and smolts), and from adult fish which had returned to spawn at 
various stages of emaciation ; he also examined the ova fats at various 
stages of development of the eggs. The data for the different component 
fatty acids are collected in Table 7. 

The interesting variations and transitions in fatty acid composition illus¬ 
trated in Table 7 may be summed up briefly as follows : 

“ In the relative proportions of the various acids, the fat from the parr is 
typically of the fresh-water fish class, although the C 18 acid percentage is 
somewhat low. . . . When the parr becomes a smolt, it becomes indis¬ 
tinguishable from an adult salmon except in point of size, and it proceeds 
to take up the normal marine life of the adult fish. Evidently its whole 
metabolism undergoes a change at this period. The fat which it has stored 
in its fresh-water life is suitable no longer, and the smolt fat examined appears 
to be at a transitional stage from a typical fresh-water fat to the special fat 
of the adult salmon. The lower fat content of the smolts compared with the 
parr suggests a partial withdrawal of fat to effect this change of type.” 
(Lovern, loc . ait.) The body fat of the mature fish, as it returns to fresh 
water, is fairly typical of what we have called the “ marine type ” of fish 
body fats. In contrast to that of the parr, the content of C 2 2 acids is high, 
and that of unsaturated C10 acids low, whilst the average unsaturation of all 
the groups of acids is definitely lower than that of those in the parr fat; 
the smolt fatty acids are intermediate in this respect. 

The changes in the fatty acids during the (fasting) period in which the 
depot fat is being drawn upon are of great interest, although not very obvious, 
perhaps, at first sight. The average unsaturation is not greatly altered 
during fasting in fish of either sex. As regards group percentage proportions, 
it is fairly obvious that, as emaciation proceeds, myristic and unsaturated 
C 16 acids show a decrease, balanced by increase in C 22 acids (in the males) 
and in C 18 and C 20 acids (in the females). “ The lack of parallel between the 

male and female series is possibly due to the different metabolic requirements 
and processes at spawning time. Another evidence of this is the higher and 
earlier incidence of mortality amongst the males than amongst the females. 
(Lovern, loc. cit .) These differences become more apparent if, following 
Lovern, we consider the total proportions (in mols. per cent.) of each group 
of acids containing the same number of carbon atoms (Table 8) :— 


TABLE. 8 MOLAR PROPORTIONS OF TOTAL ACIDS WITH THE SAME 


Fish Number 

NUMBER 

Cl4 

OF CARBON ATOMS 

c„ Cx, 

C.o 

Q 22 

1 Male 

4*7 

28*5 

31*2 

21*8 

13*8 

2 

2*6 

23*1 

28*9 

25*5 

19*9 

3 

2*9 

20*1 

29*4 

24*6 

23*0 

»» 

4 Female 

6*9 

23*0 

27*4 

24*8 

17*9 

5 

2*8 

23*0 

29*6 

26*8 

17*8 

9t 

6 „ 

2*4 

20*2 

31*2 

31-5 

14*7 
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From Table 8 it appears that the constituents preferentially mobilised in 
the male series are those of low molecular weight, but in the female series 
this effect is much less in evidence, if indeed it exists at all. Lovern has 
put forward the view that such selective effects (other instances of which are 
observable in other marine animal fats, e.g. those of the Delphinidse, p. 54) 
as between one fat depot and another may be brought about by a more 
ready passage of smaller molecules through the cell membranes a kind of 
permeability or “ molecular filtration ” effect. 

The mesenteric fat examined is very similar to that of the mature flesh 
fats, whilst the salmon liver fat appears slightly different, with somewhat 
increased amounts of unsaturated C 16 and C 18 acids, and somewhat less C 2 2 
acids. 

In the egg fats, at early stages the percentages of the various acid groups 
are not significantly different from those of a salmon body fat, but the average 
unsaturation is increased in all cases. As development proceeds, the high 
degree of average unsaturation of the C 20 and C 22 acids is maintained, and 
there is a definite rise in the proportion of C 18 acids together with a fall in 
their mean unsaturation. Mono-ethenoid C 20 and C 22 acids are absent from 
all the egg fats. The final result of the progressive changes in the ova fat 
during ripening is that it takes on some of the characteristics of a fresh¬ 
water fish fat, but it nevertheless still retains the specific nature of a 
salmon fat (e.g. low C 16 and high C 22 acid contents, in spite of increased 
proportions (ca. 35 per cent.) of unsaturated C 18 acids). There is as yet little 
if any evidence to indicate the mechanism by which these changes are 
brought about, but various possibilities have been discussed by Lovern. 47 

Eel fats. Eels are in some respects opposite in behaviour to salmon, 
in that many species spend the greater part of their existence in fresh water, 
but migrate, sometimes many thousands of miles, to marine spawning grounds 
(e.g. the Sargasso sea in the West Indies). Analyses of eel fats are available 
for New Zealand and Scottish fresh-water eels, and for the liver and peritoneal 
fats of the conger, which lives in sea-water (Table 9). 

The eel fats * do not fit very closely into either the general fresh- or salt¬ 
water types of fat. They are somewhat akin to the fresh-water fish fats in 
Table 6 (p. 40) as regards their high proportions of unsaturated C 18 acids 
and their comparatively low contents of C 22 acids, but the amount of 
hexadecenoic acid is variable and in any case not high, whilst the average 
unsaturation in the C 18 , C 20 , and C 22 groups is much lower than in the case 
of most fats from fresh-water fish. The content of unsaturated C 18 acids in 
the New Zealand eel is extremely large. In the conger, the peritoneum is a 
principal fat depot and the liver only a subsidiary one. 

Lovern 6 has studied the composition of fats from eels reared mainly on 
diets of mussels or herrings in tanks at two different temperatures in either 
fresh or salt water, with the general results given in Table 10. 

* The Scottish eels were taken from tidal waters, and cannot therefore be 
considered as denizens exclusively of fresh water. 
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CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION OF NATURAL FATS 

TABLE 10. COMPONENT ACIDS ( WTS. PER CENT.) OF FATS FROM 
EELS BRED UNDER DIFFERENT CONDITIONS 


Months Water Temp. Satu rated _ Unsaturated 





C 14 


Cl 8 C 14 Cia Cl 8 C 20 C 2 2 

3 

Sea 

23° 

3-1 

(i) Eels fed on Mussel Diet 

19*8 4*8 0*7 5*8 42*6 15*7 7*5 

(—2*4H) (—2*7H) (—5*5H) (-8-0H) 

6 

99 

99 

3-7 

17*4 

3.9 _ 9.5 39-6 16-8 9-1 

(—2-1H) (—2-4H) (-5-2H) (- 8 - 6 H) 

5 

Fresh 

23° 

3*6 

17-9 

2-8 Trace 6-8 39-2 22-4 7-3 

(- 2 - 3 H) (—2-6H) (-5-8H) (—8-0H) 

6 

»• 

» 

4*1 

19*4 

2-2 — 5-7 37-5 20-6 10-5 

(-2-1H) (-2-8H) (-5-5H) (-9-2H) 

6 


14° 

3-3 

20*5 

2-7 _ 11-6 39-4 16-1 6-4 

(- 2 - 4 H) (-2-7H) (-6-3H) (-10-0H) 

6 

Sea 

14° 

(ii) Eels fed on Herring Diet 

4*8 17*6 2-6 — 9*4 41*6 16*4 7*6 

(- 2 - 2 H) (—2*4H) (—5*8H) (—9-1H) 

6 

Fresh 

23° 

6*0 

16*5 

1-1 0-6 8-3 33-9 22-6 11-0 

(- 2 - 2 H) (— 2 - 8 H) (—5-5H) (—7-OH) 

6 

95 

14° 

6*4 

17*1 

1-3 — 6-9 31-9 22-2 14-2 

(-2-4H) (-3-0H) (-5-4H) (-7-5H) 

— 

Brackish 

(Hi) Eels —“ 
— 4*3 

Control 

16*8 

” Specimens from Dee Estuary 

2*5 0*1 8*8 39*4 20*8 7*3 

(~2*2H) (—2*5H) (—5*6H)(—10*2H) 

— 

99 

— 

4*3 

17*8 

1*7 Trace 9*2 38*4 20*1 8*5 


(-2-2H) (-2-7H) (-6-0H) (-9-3H) 


The mussel diet, which incidentally caused no marked increase of weight 
in the fish, appeared to have little influence on the composition of the eel 
fats ; but the herring diet resulted both in increase of weight and in modifica¬ 
tion of the eel fat component acids to a mixture intermediate in composition 
between that of the/" control M eel fat and herring fat (for the latter, cf. 
Table 5, pp. 38, 39). The possible inferences to be drawn from this series 
of experiments have been fully discussed by Lovern (loc. cit .) . 6 

Fats from different Depots of some large Fishes 

When the size of the fish permits, it has been possible in some instances 
to determine the component acids from several of the main depots. Some of 
the resulting data are considered below. 

Sturgeon fats. 51 The sturgeon {Acipenser sturio) examined had been 
caught in the North Sea, but all sturgeon ascend the large continental rivers 
to spawn and, it is believed, do most of their feeding in fresh water. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find that its fats conform in general with the 
fresh-water fish type, subject as usual to minor specific differences. Fat 
deposited in the peritoneal cavity is the chief store in the sturgeon/whilst 
the pancreas is also very rich in fat; the liver is not exceptionally rich in fat. 
The component acids of fats from these parts of the animal are tabulated in 
Table n. 
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TABLE 11. 

COMPONENT ACIDS (WTS. PER CENT.) OF FATS FROM 

A STURGEON 

Fat from 

Iodine 

Saturated 


Unsaturated 


Value 

. r "- 1 ^ 

C 14 Cis Cl 8 

Cu 

Ci. C 18 C 20 Cu 

Peritoneal cavity 

126*5 

7*1 14*0 0*8 

0*6 

23-8 35'8 12-1 5-8 

(-2-9H) (-7-4H) (- 8 - 6 H) 

Pancreas * 

119*6 

4*5 16*4 1*1 

Nil 

21-4 36-7 14-5 5-4 

(—2'9H) (— 6 - 8 H) (—9-1H) 

Liver 

125 

3*0 19*2 Nil 

Nil 

19-5 39-6 11-8 6-9 

(-2-7H) (-7-1HX—10-0H) 


* There is some uncertainty as to whether the organ examined was the pancreas or the 
pyloric caeca.—(Private communication by Dr. Lovem.) 


These form a specially interesting group in several respects. In the 
first place, it was one of the first instances—several others may be noticed in 
the course of the preceding and following tables—in which it was shown that 
the liver glycerides were no more unsaturated than the main depot fat of the 
same fish. Actually, the molar proportion of saturated acids is constant in 
all three fats (23-9, 23*8, and 24*1 per cent, respectively for the peritoneal, 
pancreatic,* and liver fats), whilst the average degree of unsaturation of the 
Cis and C 20 acids is lower in the liver fat than in the main depot fat (although 
that of the small proportion of C 22 acids is somewhat higher). Although the 
total molar content of saturated acids is constant, the individual acids vary 
widely (C 14 from 3-6 to 8-4 per cent., C 16 from 147 to 20*5 per cent.) ; at the 
same time, however, there is another curious constant feature in this series, 
namely, the molar percentages of the total C 16 acids (palmitic and hexade- 
cenoic) which are respectively 40-0, 40*3, and 41*4 per cent- in the three fats. 
Lovern 51 suggests that it would appear that all sturgeon fats develop an 
approximately constant proportion of saturated (24 per cent.) to unsaturated 
(76 per cent.) acids, and that this constancy may be secured by alteration in 
the proportions of saturated and mono-ethenoid C 16 acids. It is only fair 
to add that such close numerical constancy is as yet unobserved in other fish 
fats, but nevertheless the relationships appear too definite to be merely for¬ 
tuitous. Comparison of Table n with Table 6 will show the close general 
similarity of the sturgeon fats to the fats of the smaller, fresh-water fish. 

Tunny fats. The examination of fats from various organs and the flesh 
of a large tunny [Thynnus thynnus) taken in the North Sea (off Scarborough) 
has also yielded interesting and suggestive results (Table 12).^ 


TABLE 12. 
Depot 


Pyloric caeca 


COMPONENT FATTY ACIDS ( WTS . PER CENT.) OF TUNNY 
FATS 0 GLYCERIDES ) 

Fat Saturated Unsaturated 

(Per /—--* ',-*--—:-:-v 

Cent.) C 14 Cxe Ci § Cm Cm C^g C 20 C 22 

23 4-? 18-6 3*5f — 6*2 26*0 23*5 18*0 

(-2-7H) (-3-2H) (-5-5H) (- 6 * 8 H) 
20-25 Nil 17*9 8*9f — 3*4 23*5 28*2 18*1 

(—2-5H) (—2*8H) (—5-5H) (—7*4H) 
28*5 3*4 18-4 2*7 — 6*3 21*9 25*5 21*8 

(—2-7H) (-3-7H) (-5-5H) (-6*2H) 

2*6 Nil 21 7 — 7 27 22 16 

(>-2*0H)(-3*lH)(-5*4H) (-?H) 
2*4 Nil 25 3 — 4 26 25 17 

(>—20H) (-3-4H) (-5-4H) (-7-5H) 


t Traces of arachidic acid also present. 


Heart 
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liver and head oils (data for the groper liver glycerides have already been 
mentioned in Table 4). The liver oils vary considerably, according to the 
season, in their contents of vitamin A, unsaponifiable matter, and phos- 
phatides ; this will be evident from the figures in Table 14. 


TABLE 14. GENERAL COMPOSITION OF GROPER FATS 


Source Weight Fatty 

of Content 

Organ of Organ 

(Lb.) (Per 
Cent.) 

Liver (spring) 23 ? 

„ (early winter) 14 9*2 

,, (late winter) 20 8*0 

Head 70 8*0 


Fatty Extract 


Iodine 

Unsapon¬ 

Glycer¬ 

Phospha¬ 

Value 

ifiable 

ides * 

tides 


(Per 

(Per 

(Per 


Cent.) 

Cent.) 

Cent.) 

88*6 

3*3 

100 

Trace 

87*0 

5*8 

98 

2 

112*2 

12*3 

82 

18 

145*9 

0*7 

100 

Trace 


* I.e. glycerides+unsaponifiable matter, but excluding phosphatides. 


COMPONENT ACIDS ( WTS . PER CENT) OF GROPER LIVER AND 

HEAD FATS 



Saturated 


Unsaturated 


Liver glycerides : 
Spring 

c 14 

2*4 

Cie 

23*0 

Cl 8 

3*4 

--*- 

C14 Ci 8 Cl 8 C20 

1*6 23*3 39*3 7*0 

(—2*0H) (—2*OH) (—2-5H) (-5-9H) 

c 22 

Trace 

Early winter 

2*1 

19*1 

3*3 

Trace 

17*2 45*0 9*5 

(—2-OH) (—2-3H) (—6-3H) ( 

3*8 

—6-3H) 

Late winter 

1*9 

22*6 

3*3 

0*2 

18*6 40*6 8*8 

(—2-OH) (—2-4H) (— 6 -OH) (- 

4-0 

- 6 -OH) 

Liver phosphatides 
(late winter) 

-<- 

-18*5- 

- y 

— . 

16*9 19*6 31*1 

(—2-OH) (-2-4H) (— 6 - 6 H) ( 

13-9 
— ?H) 

Head glycerides 

3*0 

16*0 

3*1 

1*1 

13*8 30-8 18-5 

13-7 


(—2*0H) (—2*0H) (-2-6H) (- 6 - 2 H) (-9-2H) 


The groper liver oils seem to have definite species peculiarities, but that 
from the head (which, as has been pointed out, is one of the principal fat 
depots) is quite similar to many of the fats in Tables 4 and 5 which represent 
main depots in many other marine fish. The groper liver glycerides are 
characterised by low proportions of unsaturated C 20 and (especially) C 22 
acids, with high palmitic, hexadecenoic and unsaturated C 18 acids (the mean 
unsaturatioji of the latter being comparatively low). The total content of C 16 
acids in the liver glycerides is remarkably high, 36-46 per cent., as is also the 
total percentage (24-29) of saturated acids. In some respects, these liver 
glycerides resemble typical fresh-water, rather than marine, fish liver fats ; 
but they are sharply differentiated from the former by the high proportions 
of palmitic acid and the low contents of unsaturated C 20 and C 2 2 acids. 

The liver phosphatides, on the other hand, show the usual features in 
fatty acid composition as compared with the corresponding glycerides, 
notably, greater amounts of unsaturated C 20 and C 22 acids and corres¬ 
pondingly less unsaturated C 16 and C 18 acids. These appear to be general 
features in nearly all animal liver phosphatides, and we shall encounter other 
instances which have been examined in more detail in the case of land animal 
fats (Chapter III, pp. 89-92). 

The similarity of the component acids of the groper head oil to those of 
the fats from the main fat depots (body or liver) of other marine fish has 
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already been mentioned. It will be seen below, however, that in the case of 
certain of the larger marine mammals the fat depots in the head of the 
animal are characterised by the presence and concentration of acids of lower 
molecular weight than those found in the liver, or even the body, fats of the 
same animal. If, therefore, the state of affairs in, for example, the sperm 
whale or the porpoise could be taken as the normal, the composition of the 
groper head oil—although it conforms with the average for a typical marine 
fish main depot fat—would appear to be unusual for a fat from the head of a 
marine animal. Of course, out of the few instances which have yet been 
investigated, it is not practicable to say which is the more normal type. 

Component Acids of Fats of Marine Mammalia 

Marine mammals such as the seal, whale, or porpoise possess a layer of 
fatty tissue beneath the skin, known as blubber, which is the source of con¬ 
siderable quantities of useful technical fatty oils. Certain species such as the 
sperm whale, dolphin, porpoise, etc., also have deposits of fat in the head 
cavity, and occasionally in the jaw. Such detailed analyses as are available 
have usually reference to one or other of these fat deposits ; detailed infor¬ 
mation on the fats of the liver or other organs is for the most part still 
lacking. 

The Seal family (Phocidae). Seal blubber oil has been used for various 
purposes for at least as long as whale oil, but no very definite analysis of its 
component acids appears to have been made, with the exception of some data 
given in 1935 by Williams and Makhrov. 53 These authors suggest that the 
percentage of the various component acids (wt. per cent.) is somewhat as 
follows : saturated (mainly palmitic), 18 ; liquid mono-ethenoid (presumably 
hexadecenoic and oleic), 61; solid mono-ethenoid (? gadoleic, etc.), 7; 
and highly unsaturated acids (? C 2 o and C22), *4 V eT cent. The semi- 
quantitative analytical data of Tsujimoto 54 and Bauer and Neth 55 support 
the view that seal oil and ordinary whale oil are similar in fatty acid com¬ 
position. 

The Whale family (Balaenidae), In view of the technical importance 
which whale oil has attained during the past quarter of a century, much 
study has been given to the general characteristics of the blubber oil. 
Systematic studies of the effect of various factors on the composition of whale 
fats have been undertaken by several Scandinavian workers. Lund 56 
has summarised the results of records extending over twenty-five years on 
whale oil from different species, different localities, different parts of the 
animal, and from fat and lean whales. The latter yield oils of lower iodine 
values than those from fat whales. The saponification and iodine values of 
the blubber oils from different tribes of whales show consistent, if not very 
large, variations and suggest the influence of variation in the food. Lund’s 
paper contains a very large number of interesting statistics of the analytical 
characteristics of whale oils from both northern and southern hemispheres, 
and should be read by all interested in this subject. A similar review of 
many samples of oil from different parts and different specimens of the blue 
whale, together with detailed component acid analyses in certain cases, has 
been published by Tveraaen, 57 whilst corresponding data for the principal 
food (Euphausia superba) of the whale and for the composition of whale milk 
fat are given by Klem, 7 who also discusses the influence of pregnancy and 
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lactation on the composition of the oil from various parts of the body of the 
whale. 

On the other hand, not many detailed component acid analyses are 
available in the case of whale oil, these comprising three studies carried out 
many years ago in the earliest days of the ester-fractionation procedure, and 
two comparatively recent investigations (Table 15). 

TABLE 35. COMPONENT ACIDS (WTS. PER CENT) OF WHALE 



BLUBBER FATS (BAL/ENID/E) 

Saturated Unsaturated 


Whale Oil 

G 14 

Gig 

Gig 

C 14 

Gig 

c ls 

G 20 

c 22 

Arctic 58 

4-1 

10-6 

3*5 

— 

18*4 

32-8 

19*3 

11*3 






(—2*5H) < 

;-3H) (-7H) 

(— 8 H) 

Newfoundland 58 

7-6 

9-7 

2*8 

1*4 

18*3 

43*9 

_ 

36*0 





(—2H) 

(—2H) (- 

-2*4H) 


(— 8 H) 

South Sea 58 

8-0 

12-1 

2*3 

1*5 

15*0 

42*4 

8*2 

10*5 





(—2H) 

(— 2 H) (- 

-2-4HX- 

-7*5H) 

(—9H) 

Antarctic 57 

7-6 

19-6 

— 

1*4 

11*6 

39*1 

14*7 

6*0 





(—2H) 

(—2H) (- 

-2*9H)(~ 

- 6 * 8 H) ( 

—9-6H) 

Antarctic 59 

6*3 

18*2 

2*4 

3*7 

13*3 

38*4 

31*4 

6*3 





(- 2 H) 

(—2H) (.- 

-2*6H) (- 

-5*6H) ( 

-9-0H) 


It is possible that the figures for the C 20 and C 22 acids in the older 
analyses may be not very accurate—the complete absence of C 20 acids from 
the Newfoundland oil is of course very unlikely, in the light of all recent 
analyses of marine animal fats. Apart from this, however, there can be 
little doubt that the Arctic whale oils usually contain considerably more 
highly unsaturated C 20 or, at all events, C 22 acids than the oils from Antarctic 
regions. The iodine values of the latter are invariably lower than those of 
the former (110-120 for Antarctic as compared with 140-150 for Arctic and 
Greenland oils). The general characteristics of whale oils from different 
regions as given by Lund ( loc . cit.) also illustrate these differences in com¬ 
position. How far such variations are due to differences in food, in tem¬ 
perature, or in salinity of the sea-water, etc., or to species differences, is not 
yet clear. No detailed analyses of a comprehensive nature have yet been 
carried out on the component acids of oils from the various species of whale, 
but many records have been given by Japanese and other workers of the 
general analytical characteristics of whale blubber oil from the more common 
species, such as the Greenland, right, finner, sei, humpbacked, and other 
whales. 

The Antarctic blubber oils have a range of component acids which is, on 
the one hand, somewhat similar to that of some of the New Zealand fish liver 
oils (cf. Table 4, pp. 34, 35) in the‘slightly low content of hexadecenoic acid 
and the high content of unsaturated C 18 acids (approaching 40 per cent.); on 
the other hand, there are resemblances to typical English fresh-water fish 
liver fats in the unsaturated C 18 acid content and also in the relatively low 
content of C 22 acids with a high degree of average unsaturation. The 
differences are sufficient, however, to justify the Antarctic whale blubber 
acids being considered, for the present at any rate, as a fairly distinct type of 
mixture ; moreover, the content of saturated acids is high (over 25 per cent.) 
and the proportion of myristic acid is definitely larger than in the great 
majority of fish oils. Oleic acid accounts for nearly 90 per cent, of the 
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unsaturated Ci 8 acids, the rest being made up of small amounts of octa- 
decatetraenoic X acids and octadecadienoic acids, but the ordinary linoleic 
acid of seed fats is not present in detectable quantities amongst the latter 
(Green and Hilditch). 42 

The component acids of whale liver oil are of biochemical interest. 
Klem 7 has given the following figures for the liver oil of a blue Antarctic 
whale: fatty content of liver, 3*5 per cent.; liver oil, iodine value 166, 
unsaponifiable matter 9*3 per cent. ; fatty acids, mean molecular weight 
303, " solid ” acids 24 per cent., highly unsaturated acids 18*1 per cent. 
The fatty acid characteristics suggest close similarity between the component 
acids of the liver and blubber fats. 

It is even more interesting to find that the component acids of whale milk 
fat are also very similar in type to those of the liver and of the main depot 
fats. Schmidt-Nielsen and Frog 60 state that, in finner whale milk fat, 
acids of lower molecular weight than lauric are absent, and that the pro¬ 
portions of the chief homologous series of acids present are C 14 5*5, C 16 22, 
C 18 32, C 2 o and C 2 2 39 per cent. Since hexadecenoic, oleic, gadoleic, 
and “ clupanodonic ” acids were identified and the iodine value of the milk 
fat was 138*7, it seems almost certain that the composition of the whale milk 
fat is very little different from that of the blubber fat. Klem 7 has given 
similar data for the milk fat of a blue Antarctic whale : component acids, 
saturated, C 14 8*4, C 16 16*8, C 18 i*8 per cent. ; unsaturated, C 14 1*2 (—2H), 
C 16 6*2 (—2H), C 18 26*8 (— 3*3 H )> C 20 25*9 (—8-sH), and C 22 12*9 (—11H) 
per cent. It would therefore appear that the characteristic presence of 
the saturated acids of lower molecular weight (down to butyric acid) is con¬ 
fined to the milk fats of land animals ; even here {cf. Chapter III, pp. 93, 94) 
the proportions of these lower saturated acids vary quite considerably in 
different species of mammals. 

The sperm whale family (Physeteridae). The oils from the blubber and 
the head cavity of the sperm whale (Physeter macrocephalus) differ from those 
of other whales in that they consist mainly of esters (waxes) of higher 
aliphatic alcohols and acids, with only subordinate amounts of glycerides. 
Further, their component fatty acids are quite distinct in type from those of 
ordinary whale oil or of other marine animal oils. Unsaturation is almost 
wholly confined to the mono-ethenoid state, and the average molecular 
weight of the acids is lower in both head and blubber oils than in ordinary 
whale oil. This is illustrated by the detailed analyses of Antarctic sperm 
whale oils in Table 16 (Hilditch and Lovern) . 6 * 

TABLE 16. COMPONENT FATTY ACIDS (WTS. PER CENT.) OF 
SPERM WHALE HEAD AND BLUBBER OILS 


Saturated acids :— . 

Head Oil 

Blubber Oil 

Decanoic 

3-5 

Lauric 

16 

1 

Myristic 

14 

5 

Palmitic 

8 

6-5 

Stearic 

2 


Unsaturated acids :— 

C x 2 series 

4(-2H) 

__„ v 

C 11 „ 

14 (-2H) 

4 (—2H) 

c 16 „ 

15 (-2H) 

26-5 (-2H) 

Cl a 1, 

17 (-2H) 

37 (-2H) 

c 20 „ 

6-5 (—2H) 

19 (—2-5H) 

^22 » 

— 

1 (-4H) 
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The blubber oil acids resemble other whale blubber acids much more 
closely than those of the head oil; but unusually large proportions of hexa- 
decenoic and C 14 acids, with minor amounts of lauric acid, are present even 
here, whilst oleic is practically the only unsaturated C 18 acid and the amount 
of polyethenoid C 2 o or C 22 acids is extremely small. The head oil is almost 
unique (for an animal oil) in its content of decanoic, lauric, and myristic 
acids, the fat of the amphibian green turtle (Chapter III, p. 62) being the 
only other similar case at present recorded of the presence of relatively large 
amounts of lauric and myristic, as well as palmitic, acid. The proportion 
of oleic acid in the head oil is remarkably small and, although a small 
percentage of gadoleic acid was observed, C 22 acids are absent. 

The hexadecenoic and oleic acids of both oils have the usual (A 9:10 ) 
structure. The unsaturated C 14 acid of the head oil is A 5:6 ~tetradecenoic 
acid (Tsujimoto, 62 Hilditch and Lovern, 61 Toyama and Tsuchiya 63 ), and 
according to the Japanese workers the same acid is present in the blubber 
oil; Hilditch and Lovern, however, identified a A 9: 1CL tetradecenoic acid 
in the latter. Toyama and Tsuchiya 64 also state that the mono-ethenoid 
C 12 acid of the head oil is A 5:6 -dodecenoic acid and that it is present in 
traces in the blubber oil; whilst they found traces of a A 9:10 ~decenoic acid 
in the head oil. 

The sperm head oil studied by Hilditch and Lovern 61 consisted of a 
mixture of about 74 per cent, of wax esters with 26 per cent, of triglycerides, 
whilst the blubber oil contained about 66 per cent, of wax esters and 34 per 
cent, of triglycerides. The proportions of the chief component alcohols 
were approximately as follows :— 


Saturated alcohols : 

Head Oil 

Blubber 

Ci 4 Tetradecyl 

8 

_ 

C 16 Hexadecyl (cetyl) 

44 

25 

C 18 Octadecyl 

6 

1 

XJnsaturated alcohols : 

C x 6 Hexadecenyl 

4 

— 

Ci 8 Octadecenyl (oleyl) 

28 

66 

C 20 Eicosenyl 

10 

8 


The head oil contained nearly 30 per cent, of fully saturated esters and 
glycerides ; the component acids present as glycerides or wax esters in the 
fully saturated portion were made up of decanoic 13*5, lauric 41*5, myristic 
29, palmitic 12, and stearic 4 per cent.; whilst the corresponding alcohols 
consisted of tetradecyl 13, hexadecyl 80, and octadecyl 7 per cent. Thus 
there is a distinct tendency for the fully saturated wax esters to be formed 
preferentially from the acids and alcohols of lower, rather than from those of 
higher, molecular weight. The chief constituents of “ spermaceti/' accord¬ 
ingly, will tend to be cetyl myristate and laurate, rather than cetyl palmitate. 
Hilditch and Lovern 61 were able to give a rough outline of the probable 
main classes of esters and glycerides (saturated, saturated-unsaturated, and 
wholly unsaturated) present in the sperm head oil {cf. original, loc. cit.). 

The blubber oil contained only about 2 per cent, of fully saturated esters 
or glycerides and no detailed statement of its structure could be given. The 
main components are evidently oleyl oleate and oleyl hexadecenoate with 
subordinate proportions of cetyl oleate and hexadecenoate, together with the 
34 per cent, of mixed triglycerides of the component acids. 
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The segregation of the acids and alcohols of lowest molecular weight in 
the head oil, and also of these components into the fully saturated portions 
of the latter, is a phenomenon similar to that observed subsequently in a 
number of other instances. It is an example of the behaviour which Lovern 
has correlated with a possible “ filtration " or “ absorption ” mechanism in 
which molecular size is considered to operate as a controlling factor in the 
type of fat deposited. 

Other alcohols than those mentioned as chief components have been 
detected in small amounts in the sperm oils. These include A 5:6 -tetradecenyl 
alcohol in the head oil (Toyama and Tsuchiya 65 ), and traces of A 9:10 - 
hexadecenyl alcohol, of an eicosatetraenol, C 20 H 33 .OH, and of a docosa- 
pentaenol, C 2 2H 35 .OH (Toyama and Akiyama 66 ). 

It is of the greatest interest to note that the liver oil of the sperm whale 
is apparently largely glyceridic and that its component acids align themselves 
with other marine animal liver oils. Tsujimoto and Kimura 67 have given a 
partial analysis of the mixed acids of sperm whale liver oil as follows : 
saturated acids (chiefly palmitic) 25, mono-ethenoid acids 42, and poly- 
ethenoid (C 20 and C 22 ) acids 23 per cent. This composition is clearly similar 
to that of the majority of marine fish liver acids. The characteristic 
alcohols, and lower fatty acids, of the sperm whale depot fats are therefore 
substantially absent from the liver fat. The same circumstances occur also 
in the case of dolphin and porpoise fats (cf. below). 

Although the most familiar instance of the occurrence in large amounts of 
wax esters in an animal fat, the sperm head and body oils must not be 
supposed to be unique in this respect. There may well be other examples so 
far unobserved. Indeed, Tsujimoto 68 has recently stated that the fat of 
the ovary of the grey mullet (Mugil Japonicus) contains 40 per cent, of 
unsaponifiable matter/' which is made up (apart from about 9 per cent, of 
cholesterol) of a mixture of cetyl, octadecyl, hexadecenyl, and oleyl alcohols ; 
the fatty acids, with an iodine value of 186, yielded over 50 per cent, of 
ether-insoluble bromo-additive products and. therefore (in the absence of 
any more detailed analysis) would appear to belong to one or other of the 
“ aquatic ” types of fatty acid mixtures. The original “ fat," so far as can 
be judged from the merely qualitative data given, certainly contained a high 
proportion of wax esters and was apparently not very dissimilar from sperm 
blubber oil. 

The dolphin and porpoise family (Delphinidae).. In this group we encounter 
the most extreme case of an anomalous depot fatty acid, namely, the occur¬ 
rence in quantity of the branched-chain, " odd-number," isovaleric acid, 
Cgld-i q 0 2 , in the jaw, head, and blubber fats of this family of marine mammals. 
The acid was actually first observed in dolphin oil by Chevreul^ although it 

frxr^r com P arativel T recently that its identity as isovaleric acid, 
(CH 3 ) 2 CH.CH 2 £OOH, was definitely confirmed (Gill and Tucker™* 
Klein and Stigol n). Gill and Tucker ™ found in the jaw oil of a species of 
dolphin (Tunstops truncatus) 86-7 per cent, isovaleric, 8*4 per cent, palmitic, 
and 4*9 per cent, oleic acid ; the oil contained about 19 per cent, of higher 
tatty alcohols m addition to glycerides. 

,, T? TT com P lete information yet available for these fats is, however 
the detailed analysis by Lovern so 0 f the body and head oils of a dolphin 
(of unknown species), together with similar studies of the body, head, iaw 
and various organ fats of an adult female porpoise {Phoccsna communis) 
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with a well-developed foetus. Some particulars of these different fats are 
given in Table 17. 

TABLE 17. PARTICULARS OF DOLPHIN AND PORPOISE FATS. 

(. LOVERN 50 ) 

Unsaponifiable 


Species Fat from Fat in 

Tissue 
(Per Cent.) 

Dolphin Body blubber 80-90 

Iodine 

Value 

136*0 

Sap. 

Equiv. 

263*4 

(Per 

Cent.) 

2*2 

Type 

Mainly higher al¬ 

„ Head blubber 

Phoccena communis Body blubber 

80-90 

82-33 

228*4 

7*5 

cohols. 

80-90 

88*82 

225*7 

2*4 


„ „ Head blubber 

80-90 

64*76 

204*7 

2*1 


„ „ Jaw 

80-90 

44*93 

196*3 

3*6 

99 99 

Largely cholesterol 

„ „ Foetal body 

80-90 

108*9 

267*8 

2*4 

blubber. 

„ „ Heart 

ca. 2 

121*3 


9*7 

Mainly cholesterol 

„ „ Lungs 

ca. 2 

119*5 

— 

15*0 

„ „ Liver 

ca. 5 

175*0 

— 

32-1 



The weight and molar percentages of the component acids in each fat of. 
Table 17 are given in Table 18 (p. 56) ; owing to the extreme difference in 
molecular size between isovaleric and, for example, C 2 2 acids it becomes urgent 
here to make comparisons on a molar, and not merely a weight, percentage 
basis. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the figures in Table 18 is that 
the porpoise organ fats, without exception, contain no isovaleric and lauric 
acids, and do not contain unusually large proportions of C 14 and C 16 acids. 
High proportions of the acids of low molecular weight, and the presence of 
isovaleric acid, are confined to the depot fats of the body, head, and jaw of the 
animal. The foetal fat had only a minute amount of isovaleric acid, but 
contained large quantities of C 14 and C 16 acids, whilst the degree of unsatura¬ 
tion of the C 18 and C 20 acids was the highest in the whole series, considerably 
higher even than that of the maternal liver. It appears that isovaleric 
acid was not passed through the placenta, and that the portion found in the 
foetal blubber was produced by metabolic processes in the foetus itself. 
A small amount of fat was isolated from the placenta and the glyceride and 
phosphatide fractions separated. No isovaleric acid was present, and the 
glyceride acids had an iodine value of 117*7 and a mean equivalent of 275*5. 
Hence no large proportions of C 14 and C 16 acids could have been present. 

Further, Lovern studied the glyceride structure of the porpoise body fat 
and proved that four-fifths of the isovaleric acid present was in combination 
with higher fatty acids in the form of mixed glycerides, whilst the remaining 
fifth was present in mixed fully saturated glycerides, but no tri-isovalerin 
was detected. Hence, although isovaleric acid is absent from the liver or 
other organ fats, its mode of association in the depot fat glycerides with the 
higher fatty acids is exactly similar to the manner in which the latter are 
themselves assembled as mixed glycerides. The lower normal fatty acids 
(C12, C 14 ) are, as in other cases, concentrated in the fully saturated glycerides 
in preference to palmitic or stearic acids, but this does not hold to any extent 
in the case of isovaleric acid. 

Lovern has pointed out a progressive change in the total amounts of the 
different molecular groups present in the body, head, and jaw depot fats. 
For instance, in PhoccBna communis, on passing from body to head and head 
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to jaw, the isovaleric, lauric, and myristic acid contents rise steadily, and 
the C 18 ’, C 20 , and C 22 . acids fall. This is shown by the molar percentages of 
each homologous group of acids given in Table 19. 

TABLE 18. COMPONENT ACIDS OF DOLPHIN AND PORPOISE FATS 

c LOVERN 60 ) 

(i) Weight Percentages 


Species 

Depot 


Saturated 

Unsaturated 




cT" 

c 12 

Ql4 

Cie Cig C^f Ci 6 1 Cig C 20 

C 2 2 

Dolphin 

Body 

3*2 

1*0 

7*2 

8*6 0*8 4*7 

25*9 24*1 18*6 

5*9 





(—3*3H) (—6*5H) ( 

—7*6H) 


Head 

13*9 

2*4 

12*5 

11*6 0*4 2*7 

25*4 15*8 12*7 

2*6 







(—2*8H) (—5*5H) (- 

—7-2H) 

Phoccem 

Body 

13*6 

3 - 5 * 12-1 

4*7 — 4*7 

27*2 16*7 10*5 

7*0 

communis 





(—2-8H) (—4-8H) (- 

~4*9H) 


Head 

20*8 

4*1 

15*8 

7*5 0*2 4*6 

20*8 15*2 9*4 

1*6 







(—2*6H) (—4-5H) (- 

-4*7H) 


Jaw 

25*3 

4*6' 

28*3 

4*1 — 3*2 

20*3 9*3 4*9 

_ 







(—2*6H) (—4*9H) 


99 

Foetus 

1*2 

_ 

14*9 

0*6 — 12*3 

48*2 15*4 7*5 

_ 







(—4*0H) (—7-4H) 


99 

Liver 

— 

— . 

— 

7*6 5*5 — 

6*1 42*5 27*3 

11*0 







(-2-8H) (—5*4H) (- 

-6*5H) 

99 

Lungs 

— 

— 

4*6 

9*0 1*2 0*1 

16*5 27*0 31*0 

10*6 







(—2*4H) (—3*3H) (~ 

~5*4H) 

99 

Heart 

— 

_ 

8*1 

8*2 4*4 4*4 

16*8 50*4 7*6 

_ 







(—3*6H) (—5*4H) 






(ii) Molar Percentages 



Species 

Depot 


Saturated 

Unsaturated 




cT 

c 12 

Q1.4 

c la Ci 8 Cl.t 

Cut C 18 C ao 

Cuat 

Dolphin 

Body 

8-0 

1*3 

8*1 

8-6 0-7 5-3 

26-1 21-9 15-5 

4*5 

99 

Phoccena 

Head 

29*2 

2*6 

11*7 

9-7 0-3 2-5 

21-4 12-0 8-9 

1*7 

communis Body 

28*7 

3*8 

11*4 

3-9 — 4-5 

23-0 12-8 7-4 

4*5 

,, 

Head 

39-6 

4*0 

13*4 

5-7 0-1 3-9 

16-0 10-5 5-9 

0*9 

»» 

Jaw 

44*7 

4*1 

22*4 

2-9 — 2-6 

144 60 2-9 


,, 

Foetus 

2-9 

— 

16*2 

0-6 — 13-5 

47-0 13-7 6-1 

.. 

»» 

Liver 

— 

— 

— 

8-6 5-6 — 

6-9 43-7 25-7 

9*5 

»* 

Lungs 

— 

— 

5*7 

10-0 1-2 0-1 

184 27-2 284 

9*0 

»> 

Heart 

— 

— 

9*5 

8-6 4-2 5-2 

17-7 48-2 6-6 

* 

Trace of dodecenoic acid present. 



t The unsaturated C 

14 and Cie 

acids were substantially mono-ethenoid. 



TABLE 19. ACIDS OF DOLPHIN AND PORPOISE DEPOT FATS 
ARRANGED IN MOLECULAR GROUPS 


Species 

Depot 

Q 

C12 

C X4 

c x . 

Cig 

C ao 

Dolphin 

Body 

8*0 

1*3 

13*4 

34*7 

22*6 

15*5 


Head 

29*2 

2*6 

14*2 

31*1 

12*3 

8*9 

Phoccena communis 

Body 

28*7 

3*8 

15*9 

26*9 

12*8 

7*4 

it 

Head 

39*6 

4*0 

17*3 

21*7 

10*6 

5*9 

it 

Jaw 

44*7 

4*1 

25*0 

17*3 

6*0 

2*9 


This description of the dolphin and porpoise fats may be concluded with 
some quotations from Lovefn s discussion [loc. tit.) of the question i 
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" This suggests that one of the mechanisms operating in the case of these 
animals to control the type of fat laid down in the different depots rests on a basis 
of molecular size and might almost be some form of molecular filtration. Pre¬ 
sumably the acids enter the depots as glycerides and not as free fatty acids, but 
in either case similar reasoning could be applied. If we visualise fat deposition 
taking place selectively on any basis of permeability differences, we should 
expect to find, mutatis mutandis , that the less permeable depots (as found by 
analysis of the fatty acids) would be the smaller in size. Low molecular weight 
components will find equally easy entry into all depots, but the larger molecules 
will only readily enter the more permeable depots. In actual fact, such is the 
case. In the dolphin and porpoise, the body fat is much greater in quantity 
than the head fat, which in turn is much greater than the jaw fat. 

“ The peculiar composition of the porpoise and dolphin depot fats raises some 
interesting questions. Where, for instance, is the site of the production of the 
lower fatty acids, due perhaps to breakdown of the C 20 and C 22 acids ? Also of 
the isovaleric acid, which is apparently produced quite separately, and combined 
into mixed glycerides in a different manner from the other lower acids ? That this 
site is the liver seems most unlikely, in view of the apparent entire absence of 
these acids from it—indeed, the liver fat closely resembles the other organ fats 
examined. In fact, the organ and the depot fats are so thoroughly different in 
their whole composition that it is difficult to imagine the liver playing any large 
part in the metabolism of these depot fats. An organ that is worthy of attention 
in this respect is the spleen, in view of its function of removing fat from the 
blood during alimentary lipaemia (Marino 72 ), and hence its role as an inter¬ 
mediary in the formation of depot fats from food fat (cf. also Leites et al , 73 ). 

“ In the case of the foetus it seems probable that the fat received from the 
maternal system is mainly of the ordinary marine type. This is modified by 
the foetus in two ways : by production of much C 14 and C 16 acids in place of 
C 20 *and C 22 , and by admixture of isovaleric acid. The metabolic process from 
which the isovaleric acid arises evidently does not function to any great extent 
up to this stage. The characteristic composition of the foetal fat is further 
evidence that the isovaleric acid and the lower w-acids are produced by separate 
processes/' 

Another series of analyses of body, head, and jaw fatty acids from a 
further member of this family of marine mammals (the “white whale,” 
Delphinapterus leucas) has since been published by Williams and Maslov, 74 
who give the data reproduced in Table 20. 

TABLE 20. COMPONENT ACIDS ( WTS . PER CENT) OF DEPOT FATS 
OF DELPHINAPTERUS LEUCAS 



Body 

Head 

Jaw 

Acid 

(Per Cent.) 

(Per Cent.) 

(Per Cent.) 

Isovaleric 

4*0 

25*1 

20*0 

Palmitic and Stearic 

28*0 

29*1 

14*1 

Hexadecenoic 

— 

30*2 

— 

Oleic 

51*0 

— 

50*4 

Linolenic 

0*1 

0*7 

1*2 

Stearidonic 

— 

0*3 

— 

“ Clupanodonic ” 

1-2 

0*6 

1*4 


Apart from obvious deficiencies in these figures, they show a somewhat 
similar character to those for the dolphin and porpoise in so far as the 
isovaleric acid contents are concerned. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE COMPONENT ACIDS OF FATS OF LAND ANIMALS 

Fats occur in many different parts of animals,.as they do in plants (c/. 
Chapter IV). In each division, vegetable or animal, they are found both in 
the organs and tissues concerned with the growth and maintenance of life, 
and in special locations or depots (fruits in the vegetable world and adipose 
tissues in the animal kingdom) where they are stored as reserve material. 
Further, a special type of fat is usually present in the milk secreted by 
mammals as food for their young. 

Discussion of the ultimate composition of these various groups of animal 
fats is subject to the usual limitations, namely, paucity of detailed fatty acid 
analyses in spite of abundant data on saponification values, iodine values, 
etc.,* of individual fats or of their corresponding “ mixed fatty acids/' 
As has happened in the vegetable fats, the land animal depot fats hitherto 
studied in detail are those which are most common, most readily obtained in 
quantity in a pure state, and, incidentally, most in demand for edible or 
other industrial purposes. There is a consequent lack of perspective in any 
detailed description of the fatty acids of land animals as a whole, because 
attention has hitherto been focussed far too much on relatively few species. 
There is, for example, hardly any detailed data available for depot fats of 
the Carnivora, and none at all for those of the Primates (including human 
fat). Indeed, owing to the work carried out on fats of aquatic animals 
during the past few years, knowledge of the component fatty acids in the 
latter group is at present far more comprehensive than of land animal 
depot fats; although, as stressed in the previous chapter, the instances 
there available still form an unduly small proportion of the whole range of 
natural fats of aquatic fauna. On the other hand, owing to the comparative 
simplicity of the major components (palmitic, stearic, oleic, and poly- 
ethenoid C 18 acids) present in the majority of the depot fats of, at any rate, 
the larger land animals, it is to some extent permissible, although not 
altogether safe or desirable, to use the average molecular weights and iodine 
values of the mixed fatty acids (especially if the proportions of “ solid ” 
and “ liquid" acids have been recorded) as an indication of the probable 
composition of some of the depot fats for which no more detailed information 
has so far been given. 

It is only possible, consequently, at the present time to give an account 
of the animal depot fats of which the component acids have been adequately 
studied, to supplement this to some extent, and with discretion, from the 
general or average data on record in other instances, and to indicate the 
lacunae which remain to be filled by future experimental work. 

The constitution of the fats (glyceridic and phosphatidic) of animal 

* Not to mention specific gravities or refractive indices, which are usually 
faithfully recorded, but which unfortunately do not assist in defining the 
quantitative composition of the fatty acids present! 
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organs has been investigated in still less detail than that of the depot fats, 
owing doubtless to the smaller proportions of fatty matter usually present in 
most organs as compared with adipose tissue, and to the difficulties of 
separating organ fats in a pure condition in sufficient quantity for full 
examination. The same statement applies to milk fats, although during the 
last few years several welcome detailed analyses have appeared on the com¬ 
ponent acids of the milk fats of a number of different species of animals. 

In this chapter we shall consider in succession, and subject to the limita¬ 
tions already mentioned, the chief features of the component acids of land 
animal depot, organ (mainly liver) and milk fats. 


Component Acids of Depot Fats (Glycerides) 
of Land Animals 

In discussing the available data for the depot fats of the different categories 
of land animals, attention will be directed primarily to fats from animals 
whose diet has not contained more than two or three per cent, of fat, such 
fat being, as it were, that present in the normal food of the species (grass, 
grain, etc., as the case may be). When animals are fed on rations containing 
relatively large proportions of fat, much of the dietary fat may be more or less 
directly assimilated and the composition of the resulting depot fats is affected 
to a considerable extent according to the nature and amount of the fat 
ingested by the animal. This will be illustrated subsequently by examples 
in which animals have been fed on a high fat ration of known composition, 
and their depot fats submitted to detailed examination. 

It should be pointed out here that animal adipose tissue fats consist, as 
a rule, almost wholly of glycerides. In liver and other organ fats, in contrast, 
it is usual to find that the fatty matter also contains fairly large proportions 
of phosphatides, and also cholesterol and/or cholesterol fatty esters, in 
addition to mixed triglycerides. 


Depot Fats of Amphibia and Reptiles 

A few, very significant, detailed investigations of depot fats of the frog, 
lizard, and turtle family have recently (1933 and subsequently) been made.* 
Their significance lies in the circumstance that in all cases the component 
fatty acids form a link intermediate in almost all respects between those of 
depot fats of aquatic and of land animals. The data in question are collected 
in Table 21. 

* Previous to these detailed analyses Tsujimoto 1 had noted in 1920 that the 
fatty acids of many amphibians and reptiles yielded varying proportions of 
ether-insoluble bromo-additive products which indicated the presence of highly 
nnsaturated acids of the C 20 and C 22 series and thus pointed to resemblance to 
the oils of aquatic fauna. The yields of the bromo-additive products obtained 
from the mixed fatty acids of different fats were as follows : giant salamander, 
21 per cent. ; toad, 1 per cent. ; turtle, 5 per cent.; red turtle, 31 per cent. ; 
leather turtle, 38 per cent. ; giant lizard, 10 per cent.; python, 2 per cent. ; 
viper, 8 per cent. 
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TABLE 21 


COMPONENT FATTY ACIDS (IVTS. PER CENT.) OF 
AMPHIBIAN AND REPTILE DEPOT FATS 


Saturated 


Unsaturated 


Ci 2 


Ci 8 


Cl 6 


c 18 


C20-2 


Frog {Rana — 

temporaria ) 2 

4 

11 

3 — 

15 

(-2H) 

52 15 

(ca.-2*5H) (ca.-6H) 

Lizard ( 1 ) ( Varanus — 

salvator) 3 

4 

18 

7 — 

10 

(-2H) 

56 

(— 2 * 4 H) 

5 

(ca. — 5H) 

Lizard ( 2 ) Varanus — 

salvator) 4 

4 

29 

10 — 

12 

(-2H) 

40 

(- 2 - 7 H) 

5 

( —5*5H) 

Greek tortoise — 

( Testudo gmcaY 

1 

14 

4 — 

9 

(-2H) 

65 

(-2-4H) 

7 

(ca.-4H) 

Green turtle (Chelone 13 - 3 * 
mydas) 5 

10*6 

17*0 

4*1 1*3 

(— 2 H) 

7-8 

(-2H) 

39*6 

(- 2 - 2 H) 

6*1 

(-6-3H) 

* 

Also 0-2 per cent, decanoic acid. 




Despite marked differences in quantitative (and in one case qualitative) 
composition, it will be seen at once that the unsaturated C 16 and C20-22 acids 
of the fats in Table 21 are present in smaller proportions than in fish depot 
fats, whilst the unsaturated C 18 acids (in which oleic predominates) become 
the most prominent individual group. We shall find (vide infra) that in 
depot fats of the larger animals the hexadecenoic and €20-22 acid contents 
are reduced to very small proportions. The saturated acids of the fats in 
Table 21 are more reminiscent of typical fish, etc., fats than the unsaturated 
components, but in one case the proportion of palmitic acid has risen to the 
amount characteristic of the larger land animal depot fats. 

The data for the fats of the frog, Greek tortoise, and one of the lizards (1) 
were given in 1933 and 1935 by Klenk, who commented on the circumstance 
that the fatty acid compositions were intermediate in character between 
those of corresponding fats from land mammals and fishes. Actually, the 
frog fat is nearer in type to aquatic than to land animal fats, whilst the 
Greek tortoise and lizard (1) fats are more definitely intermediate in com¬ 
position. Of the two lizards, the specimen (1) examined by Klenk was a 
mature animal which had been kept in captivity for some years, whilst 
lizard (2), of the same species, was a very young wild animal killed in Ceylon. 
Differences in diet and other factors may have contributed to the differences 
(mainly in palmitic and unsaturated C 18 acid contents) observed in the depot 
fat component acids. 

The fat of the green turtle 5 (a specimen from the Seychelles) stands 
apart from the rest, since its acids include about 15 per cent, each of lauric 
and myristic acids. The presence of unusually large amounts of myristic 
acid in Japanese green turtle fat had been reported by Tsujimoto 6 shortly 
before the data in Table 21 were given by Green and Hilditch ; Tsujimoto 
also mentioned the probable presence of lauric and hexadecenoic acids. In 
the specimen of fat examined quantitatively, lauric, myristic, and palmitic 
acids occurred in approximately equimolecular proportions and together 
amounted to half of the total fatty acids. The unsaturated acids conformed 
with those of the other fats in Table 21, and consisted largely of oleic, with 
minor proportions of unsaturated C 16 and C20-22 acids. The unusual 
presence of lauric and the unusually high content of myristic acid in the fat 
of the green turtle may well be a species distinction ; at all events there would 
seem to be no likelihood that the normal food of the animal contains fats 
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rich in lauric acid. (It may be remarked that, in the case of crab liver oils, 
early observations 7 suggest the presence of considerable proportions of 
lauric acid and minor amounts of lower, steam-volatile saturated acids in 
the fat of an East Indian crab, Birgus latro ; whereas Tsujimoto 8 found 
that the acids from the liver oil of a Japanese species, Paralithodes camt~ 
schatica, included 85 per cent, of liquid unsaturated acids, mainly of the 
Ci8> C 2 o> and C 22 series—thus belonging apparently to the general “ aquatic ” 
type.) 

Insect Fats 

Before continuing with the discussion of animal depot fats, the informa- 
tion in the literature (very slight in amount) on insect fats may receive brief 
notice. (Here, of course, we are considering the glyceridic fat present in 
insects or their larvae, and not the waxes elaborated by some species, such as, 
for example, bees or the cochineal insect.) 

" Chrysalis oil/' which forms about 25 per cent, of the cocoon of the silk¬ 
worm, Bombyx mori, has received most attention. Kimura 9 gave the fatty 
acid composition as about 25 per cent, of saturated (mainly palmitic) acids 
with about 22 per cent, oleic, about 38 per cent, linoleic and about 15 per 
cent, linolenic acids, whilst a recent communication by Bergmann 10 states 
that the average composition is : palmitic 20, stearic 4, arachidic, etc., less 
than 1; hexadecenoic 2, oleic 35, linoleic 12, linolenic 25 and higher un¬ 
saturated acids 1-2 per cent. Bergmann 10 adds that the chrysalis fat of 
the tent moth, Malacosoma americana , has a similar composition. Des- 
vergnes 11 found that the mixed fatty acids in the larva fats of two insects 
of unknown origin contained respectively 20 and 35 per cent, of saturated 
acids, the unsaturated acids having iodine values of 140 and 95, and the 
total acids respective mean molecular weights of 269 and 263 ; these data, 
so far as they go, suggest that palmitic and unsaturated Ci 8 acids may have 
been the major component acids. 

Of insect body fats, locust (Oxya jafionica), according to Tsujimoto, 12 
contains about 3 per cent, of fat composed of a mixture of about 25 per cent, 
saturated (palmitic and stearic) and 75 per cent, oleic, linoleic, and linolenic 
acids; he also states 12 that the 2*4 per cent, of fat in Japanese crickets* 
(Aceta mitrata) contains mainly oleic with some polyethenoid C 18 acids and 
some saturated acids. The body of a Brazilian butterfly, Myelobia smerintha, 
is stated by Thoms 13 to contain 22 per cent, of fat, the acids of which consist 
of about one-third saturated (palmitic and stearic) and two-thirds unsaturated 
(oleic). The general characteristics of a few other fats of insects belonging 
to the Coleoptera, Diptera, and Orthoptera have been reported, from which 
it appears that the major components are oleic and linoleic acids and that, 
although palmitic acid is probably also present, acids of lower molecular 
weight are absent. An exception to this statement is, however, found in the 
fat of Pemphigus species (Aphidse), the acids of which are reported by 
Schultz 14 to have a mean molecular weight of 218 and to include butyric, 
caprylic, and lauric as well as palmitic acids. 

The body fat of the cantharides beetle has received some attention. 
Iyer and Ayyar 15 state that fat (including 5 per cent, of unsaponifiable 
matter) amounts to 12*5 per cent, of the dry weight of the Indian species 
Mylabris pustulata, the component acids being palmitic 13, stearic 32, 
arachidic 1, and oleic acid 54 per cent. Janot and Faudemay 16 found 
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the proportions of the fatty acids in the lipoids of the species Lytta vesicatoria 
to be somewhat variable, the major components being palmitic and oleic 
acids, with minor amounts of stearic, linoleic, and linolenic acids. 

The lame of a beetle ( Pachymerus dactris) which had fed on the endosperm 
of the nuts of Manicaria saccifera (Palmae) were found by Collin 17 to contain 
nearly 50 per cent, of fat, the component acids of which were made up 
approximately as follows : lauric 24, myristic 21, palmitic 8, oleic 32, 
linoleic 3, and a further 12 per cent, of stearic, oleic, or linoleic acids. Com¬ 
paring these figures with those for the kernel fat of Manicaria saccifera 
(Chapter IV, p. 162), it appears that the acids of lower molecular weight 
(of which lauric acid is the chief) are present in the larva fat in only about 
half the amount in which they occur in the kernel fat, while oleic and linoleic 
acids probably form about 40 per cent, of the mixed acids in the larva fat, as 
compared with only 11 per cent, in the kernel fat. This rather suggests 
that the insect has derived its fat partly by direct assimilation of the pre¬ 
formed vegetable fat, and partly by synthesis from carbohydrate (or other 
non-fatty) components of the kernel. If this be the case, it would appear 
that the development of fat in insects may follow a course not very different 
from that which takes place in the larger land vertebrates. 

On the whole, it seems likely that insects, in the larval as well as mature 
state, lay down fats somewhat similar in type to those produced by mammals, 
and that, like the latter, they can assimilate fats present in their diet and also 
synthesise fat from other constituents of the food. More complete study of 
insect fats than has hitherto been made might well be of interest from a 
biochemical standpoint. 


Bird Depot Fats 


Birds deposit fat chiefly in the region of the gizzard, which contains an 
adherent layer of fat, close to the mesenteric membrane. Fat is also present 
in the mesenteric membrane, and around the kidneys ; whilst there is a fair 
quantity of adipose tissue in the superficial layers of the abdomen, with other 
minor deposits of subcutaneous fat in the neck and other parts of the skin. 

There are very few detailed analyses of bird depot fats, those of the 
domestic hen alone having been studied by the ester-fractionation process. 
Goose, hen, and Australian emu fats have been partially examined by means 
of lead salt (Twitchell) or oxidation (Bertram) processes by Bomer and 
Merten, 18 by Grossfeld, 19 and by Morrison, 20 with the results given below 
(Table 22) ; apart from this, only general characteristics have been given for 
a few other bird fats. 


TABLE 22. COMPONENT ACIDS (PFTS. PER CENT) OF GOOSE, HEN, 
AND AUSTRALIAN EMU DEPOT FATS 

(Separation into “ solid ” and “ liquid ” acids only.) 


Palmitic 

Stearic 

Oleic 

Linoleic 


Goose Fat 


(Bomer and 
Merten 18 ) 
21-8 
3*9 
74*3 


(Grossfeld 19 ) 

20-9 

10-6 

49*0 

19-3 


Hen Fat 
(Grossfeld 19 ) 

,--—V 

18*4 19*3 

8*9 7*5 

54-7 55*4 

17*9 17*8 


Emu Fat 
(Morrison 20 ) 

} 40 

} 60 
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Grossfeld pointed out that the percentage of palmitic acid, calculated 
from the saponification value of the total mixed fatty acids, was about 
io units higher than that calculated from the molecular weight of the 
separated “ solid ” fatty acids, and attributed this to the -presence of fatty 
acids lower in molecular weight than palmitic acid. Hilditch, Jones, and 
Rhead 21 investigated, by the ester-fractionation procedure, the abdominal, 
gizzard, and neck fats from two groups of Light Sussex hens (respectively 
seven months and two years old) which had been reared at the Cambridge 
School of Agriculture on controlled diets. The results showed that either, 
as Grossfeld supposed, saturated acids of lower molecular weight than 
palmitic acid were present or, alternatively, that an unsaturated acid of 
lower molecular weight than oleic acid was present. Examination of the 
lower-boiling “ liquid ” or unsaturated ester fractions did not reveal any 
saturated acid other than palmitic, but quantitative oxidation with per¬ 
manganate in acetone clearly indicated that the mean molecular weight of 
the unsaturated esters was lower than that of methyl oleate. Hydrogena¬ 
tion of the “ liquid ” esters, followed by fractionation, disclosed a corre¬ 
sponding increase in palmitic esters in the now saturated esters (showing the 
original presence of a hexadecenoic ester); and independent calculations from 
the results of the quantitative oxidation and hydrogenation studies gave 
accordant results for the proportion of hexadecenoic acid present. Finally, 
the hexadecenoic ester was prepared in a relatively pure condition from a large 
quantity of the hen fat, and was shown to be the A 9:10 -hexadecenoic acid 
which is a common constituent of aquatic animal fats (cf. Chapter II, 
p. 28). Small amounts of unsaturated acids of the C 2 o and C 2 2 series were 
also detected, and the final results given for the component acids of the six 
fats are shown in Table 23. 


TABLE 23. COMPONENT FATTY ACIDS (WTS . PER CENT) OF BODY 
FATS FROM LIGHT SUSSEX HENS 

Birds aged 7 Months Birds aged 2 Years 



Abdominal Gizzard 

Neck 

Abdominal Gizzard 

Neck 

Myristic 

0-1 

0*1 

0*3 

1*2 

0*6 

1*2 

Palmitic 

25*6 

25*2 

26*7 

24*0 

25*4 

24*5 

Stearic 

7*0 

7*1 

5*9 

4*1 

4*2 

4*2 

Hexadecenoic 

7-0 

7*6 

6*6 

6*7 

7*1 

6*9 

Oleic 

38*4 

36*9 

39*0 

42*5 

43*0 

42*8 

Linoleic 

21*3 

22*8 

21*2 

20*8 

18*4 

20*4 

C 20-22 unsaturated 

0*6 

0*3 

0*3 

0*7 

1*3 

Trace 

All these fats 

are closely similar 

in composition. 

The resemblance. 


this case, between the fats from different parts of the birds presents a marked 
contrast to the differences found in fats from different depots of some of the 
larger animals (cf. pp. 77, 81, 88). The following features may be 
emphasised:— 

(а) Palmitic (with myristic) acid forms 27-28 per cent, (molar) of the 
total fatty acids ; oleic and linoleic acids account for 58-60 per cent, (molar) 
of the whole. The amount of stearic acid is small (4-6 mols. per cent.). 

(б) The occurrence of about 7 per cent, of A 9:10 “hexadecenoic acid. 

(c) There are small but definite amounts of highly unsaturated acids of 
the C 2 o and C 22 series present, as in the fats of the land mammals. 

(d) The component acids of the hen fats are much more closely related 

S A'T'"" '"',65.' ■■ ■ 
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to such fats as those of the rodents than to those of aquatic fauna, or even 
of the amphibia or reptiles. 

How far the composition of hen fats is an accurate picture of avian body 
fats in general remains to be seen. The mean equivalents and iodine values, 
and the melting points of the fats and their mixed fatty acids, recorded in 
Table 24, suggest that at least there is a strong tendency towards a composi¬ 
tion based roughly on the presence of not more than 30 per cent, of saturated 
(palmitic) acid with 70 per cent, of unsaturated acids (the mean molecular 
weight of this mixture of fatty acids is about 274). The data as a whole are 
an eloquent example of the uselessness of average characteristics and the 
pressing need for detailed analyses, before any real progress can be made in 
defining and discussing the composition of natural glycerides. 


TABLE 24 


Bird Depot Fat 


Hen 19 

Goose, domestic 22 
„ wild 23 
Turkey 23 > 24 
Crane 26 
Duck, tame 23 
„ wild 23 
Starling 23 


Fat_ Mixed Fatty Acids 


Iodine Value 

M. Pt. 

M. Pt. 

Mean Molecular 
Weight 

77-80 

30-32° 

34-36° 

272-274 

66-73 

32-34° 

35-41° 

277 

67-99 


34-40° 

285 

66-81 . 

31-32° 

37-38° 

275-280 

71 


31° 

279 

58-72 

27-39° 


289 

84 

— 

36-40° 

282 

84 

30-35° 

38-39° 

268 


Effect of ingested dietary fats on the depot fats of birds. It is apparent 
that birds, like the land mammals, are capable of utilising ingested fat for 
reserve purposes as well as of synthesising their own characteristic type of 
fat when reared on a diet which is normally not over-rich in fat. Miss 
Cruickshank 26 has published data which, although based on observations 
of mean unsaturation (iodine value) alone, amply prove this in the case of 
the domestic hen. Before studying the effect of ingested fats of different 
types, Miss Cruickshank determined the iodine values of the mixed fatty 
acids from different fat depots in eight individual hens, with the results given 
in Table 25. 


TABLE 25. IODINE VALUES OF MIXED FATTY ACIDS OF 

DIFFERENT DEPOTS 


No. of Hen 


Gizzard 


3 


93 


15 


79 


17 


64 


25 


90 

No. 




OF 



Leg 

Hen 

Skin 

Neck Muscle 

5 

87*3 

88*1 

86*2 

8 

81*4 

78*0 


29 

92*0 

89*9 

884 

32 

. 85*9 

81*7 

81*2 


Neck 

Leg Muscle 

92 

93 

79 


67 

65 

90 

90 


Abdo¬ 



Mesen¬ 

Epi- 

minal 

Gizzard Kidney 

teric 

CARDIAL 

87*1 

84*5 

84*4 

840 

85*6 

— 

75*6 

77*7 

' ' .■■■ ' 


88*1 

89*0 

87*8 

880 

90*2 

80*8 

79*7 

81*6 

80-7 

85*7 


FAT FROM 


Abdominal 

90 

78 

65 

88 

Max. 

DIFF. 

AV. BETWEEN 

LV. Depots 
85*9 4-1 

78-2 5*8 

89*2 4*2 

82*2 6*2 


, T , e f fi L re L WhlCh are in agreement with the conclusions to be drawn 
Si *?.' Ma if COrn P 0nent acid data given by Hilditch, Jones, and 
Rhead 21 for abdominal, gizzard, and neck fats of the hen, indicate that 
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there is comparatively little difference in composition in the fats from any of 
the depots in the body of the hen. As already pointed out, this uniformity 
of depot fat composition in different parts of the same bird is in marked 
contrast to the definite differences in the component acids of depot fats 
from different adipose tissues of the larger land mammals. 

Batches of hens were then fed on diets containing 28 per cent, of either 
palm kernel oil, mutton tallow, or hempseed oil (the respective iodine values 
of these fats being 15, 45, and 160). In the case of the two relatively 
saturated fats, feeding caused a diminution of the iodine value of the depot 
mixed fatty acids from 81-83 to 51-55 in two months (palm kernel oil diet), 
and to 59-66 in four to five months (mutton tallow diet). The response to 
the hempseed diet was more rapid, the iodine value of the depot mixed fatty 
acids rising to 139-145 within six weeks. Conversely, resumption of the 
control (low-fat) ration caused a relatively rapid increase to normal iodine 
values for the depot fatty acids in the course of about a month in the case of 
hens which had received the palm kernel oil or mutton tallow, whilst about 
six months elapsed after return to the control diet before the high unsatura¬ 
tion of the depot fatty acids, resulting from the hempseed diet, fell to the 
normal figure of below 90. 

Depot fats of sea-birds. Sea-birds, which of course feed mainly on fish, 
are probably an instance in which it must be considered that the nature of 
the depot fat is affected considerably by the circumstance that relatively 
large amounts of fat are assimilated directly from the diet. Koyama 27 
determined the percentage of ether-insoluble bromo-additive products 
obtained from the “ liquid ” fatty acids of the depot fats of a number of 
Japanese land and aquatic birds. The former yielded very small amounts 
(not exceeding 1 per cent.) of ether-insoluble “ polybromides,” whereas the 
sea-bird fats gave much higher yields—up to 10-15 P er cent, of products 
containing about 69 per cent, of bromine. 

Lovern 28 has recently carried out detailed analyses of the component 
acids of some sea-bird depot fats, with the results shown in Table 26. 


TABLE 26. COMPONENT FATTY ACIDS (WTS . PER CENT) OF SOME 

SEA-BIRD FATS 



Fat 






Con¬ 






tent 


Saturated 



(Per 

, — 



■■ u J . ' A 

Cent.) 

Cl 4 

C 16 

Cis 

C20 

Garuaet ( Sula 

6*7 

3*2 

17*1 

3*6 

— 

bassana) 






Fulmar petrel 

15*2 

2*0 ; 

* 13*9 

3*2 

— 

(Fulmar us 






glacialis) 






Skua gull 

7*0 

1*9 

16*4 

5*7 

0*2 

(Megalestris 






catarrhactes) 





Herring gull 

9*7 

3*3 

18*5 

6*2 

0*2 


{Earns 

argentatus) 


Unsaturated 

/—---- ; --- ; — * 

Cj 4 C 16 Ci g C20 C22 

1-0 5-2 28*3 24*2 17*4 

(-2-0H) (—2-OH) (—2*8H) (-4*0H) (-6*0H) 

0*9 3*9 26*9 26*8 22*1 

(—2*0H) (—2*0H) (-2*8H) (-4*0H) (-6*6H) 

0*4 4*6 32*6 19*7 18*5 

(-2-0H) (—2TH) (-2-6H) (-3-3H) (-3-8H) 

0*5 4*0 30*5 20*3 16*5 

(—2*0H) (—2*3H) (-2-8H) (-4-1H) (-4*9H) 


* 0*3 per cent, of saturated acids (capric) lower than C 14 . 


Lovern has pointed out that all four fats (Table 26) are of the “ aquatic ” 
type, and are closely similar in their component acids to the average marine 
fish fat. The sea-bird fats differ from the latter, however, in unsaturation. 
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and C 2 2 acids, these figures are not very different from those for the hen 
depot fat component acids in Table 23 (p. 65). 

Miss Cruickshank, 26 employing a similar method of analysis to Grossfeld, 
obtained the following figures for the total mixed fatty acids of egg yolks 
from hens fed on control rations containing respectively 3*8 per cent, and 


2*3 per cent, of fatty matter : f 

Per Cent. 
(Wt.) 

Per Cent. 
(Wt.) 

Saturated acids * 

31-4 

31*2 

Oleic acid 

46*7 

51*4 

Linoleic acid 

19*0 

15*0 

Linolenic ,, 

2*9 

2*4 

(* Mean molecular weight of 
saturated acids. 

263*5 

264 * 0 ) 


A recent (1938) analysis of the fatty acids of both glycerides and phos- 
phatides of egg yolk has been carried out by the modern methods by 
Riemenschneider, Ellis, and Titus, 37 with the following results : 

Component Acids, Wt. Component Acids, Mol. 


Myristic 

(Per Cent.) 

Glycerides Phosphatides 
0*7 — 

(Per Cent.) 

Glycerides Phosphatides 
0*8 — 

Palmitic 

25*2 

31*8 

27*0 

34*6 

Stearic 

7*5 

4*1 

7*3 

4*0 

Hexadecenoic 

3*3 

_ 

3*6 


Oleic 

52*4 

42*6 

51*0 

42*0 

Linoleic 

8*6 

8*2 

8*4 

8*2 

Clupanodonic 

2*3 

13*3 

1*9 

11*2 


The evidence indicated the presence of ■“ clupanodonic ” acid rather than 
of “ arachidonic ” acid, and it will be seen that, as usual, there is more of 
this acid in the phosphatides than the glycerides. At the same time the 
total proportion of saturated acids is somewhat greater in the phosphatides 
(38*6 per cent, mol.) than in the glycerides (35*1 per cent. mol.). The 
component acids of the egg yolk glycerides are on the whole similar to those 
of the hen depot fat glycerides in Table 23, but the oleic acid content is greater 
(mainly at the expense of linoleic and hexadecenoic acids). 

The effect of added fat in the diet of the hens has been observed materially 
to alter the composition of the egg lipoids. Henriques and Hansen 38 
found that the iodine value of the egg phosphatides was unchanged when 
linseed or hempseed was fed to the hen, but the iodine values of the egg 
glycerides increased as follows : 

Feeding Iodine Value of Egg 

Glycerides 

Carbohydrate diet 79 

Linseed 97 

Hempseed 119-123 

McCollum, Halpin, and Drescher, 39 and also Terroine and Belin, 40 
however, found that the iodine values of both the glycerides and the phos¬ 
phatides in the egg were lower when the hens were on a fat-free diet than 

f Another analysis of “ egg oil fatty acids,” by Trost and Doro (Annali. 
Chim. Apply 1937 , 27 , 233 ) gives the component acids as : myristic 2 , palmitic 
29 , stearic 9 , arachidic 0 * 1 , hexadecenoic 12 , oleic 35 , linoleic 10 per cent. (wt.). 
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when they were receiving a normal ration containing about 3-4 per cent, of 

fatty matter. 

Miss Cruickshank, 26 again using the determination of saturated acids 
combined with the iodine and thiocyanogen vaiues of the unsaturated fatty 
acids, examined the mixed fatty acids from the total lipoids of eggs from 
hens fed on the following different rations : 

Control ration (bran, maize, sharps, and Sussex ground oats, with 7 per cent. 

extracted soya bean meal, 7 per cent, fish meal, and 3 pdr cent, 
mineral mixture). 

Fish meal-free ration (degermed maize, bran, whole yeast, rice, alfalfa, with 7 per cent. 

extracted soya bean meal and 3 per cent, mineral mixture). 
Control ration+28 per cent, palm kernel oil. 

„ ,, +28 per cent, palm oil. 

„ ,, +28 per cent, mutton fat. 

„ „ +28 per cent, linseed oil. 

,, ,, +28 per cent, hempseed oil. 

Hempseed alone. 


The component acids of the dietary fats were approximately as follows : 


Component Acids, 

Palm 

Palm 

Mutton 

Linseed 

Hempseed 

(Wt. Per Cent.) 

Kernel Oil 

Oil 

Fat 

Oil 

Oil 

Saturated 

81 

46*3 

51*0 

9*2 

6*1 

Oleic 

18 

464 

46*8 

114 

11*9 

Linoleic 

Trace 

7*3 

2*2 

39*0 

67*2 

Linolenic 

— 

— 

— 

40*4 

14*8 


The data recorded for the egg yolk mixed fatty acids are given in 
Table 27. 


TABLE 27. COMPOSITION OF MIXED FATTY ACIDS OF EGG YOLK 




Con¬ 

Fish 

Mash+ Mash+ Mash+ Mash+ 

Mash+ 

Hemp- 



trol 

Meal- 

Palm 

Palm 

Mutton 

Lin¬ 

Hemp 

Seed 



Mash 

free 

Kernel 

Oil 

Fat 

seed 

Oil 

Alone 




Mash 

Oil 



Oil 



Mixed 

acids 

(TV¬ 
's Mol. 

84*4 

80*0 

80*5 

85*9 

84*0 

123*1 

115*7 

127*2 

1 wt. 
fPer 

J cent. 

280*5 

283*0 

280*3 

281*4 

284*0 

281*8 

282*1 

280*6 

“ Solid ” 

314 

31*2 

30*3 

27*8 

29*5 

23*9 

24*3 

214 

acids 

1 Mol. 







{ wt. 

263*5 

264*0 

266*4 

265*5 

268*0 

265*7 

267*4 

266*0 


rP* 

121*2 

115*9 

115*0 

120*0 

117*7 

161*3 

156*3 

162*8 

“Liquid 

acids 

Mol. 
< wt. 

1 CNS 

278*2 

284*0 

278*8 

280*0 

283*3 

283*4 

281*1 

278*9 


t value 

94*0 

93*3 

92*3 

90*8 

93*7 

111*2 

96*4 

101*8 


PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION (WT) OF MIXED FATTY ACIDS 

Saturated acids 314 31*2 30*3 27*8 29*5 23-9 24*3 21*4 

Oleic acid 46*7 514 51*9 49*8 50-8 33*8 28*8 26*7 

Linoleic acid 19*0 15*0 16*1 21*7 16*9 24*9 41*7 41*9 

Lmolenicacid 2*9 24 1*7 0*7 2*8 174 5*2 10*0 

These figures, in spite of some lack of detail and the necessarily arbitrary 
method of evaluation, are of great comparative interest, especially in con¬ 
junction with the corresponding data for hen depot fat (pp. 65, 66). In the 
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first place, although the data refer to eggs from hens which had been receiving 
the various diets for at least six weeks, it was established by independent 
tests that the alteration in the egg lipoids, due to added dietary fat, is 
complete in sixteen days. As regards the various fats fed to the fowls, 
it is evident that, in contrast to the hen depot fats, only the constituents of 
the more unsaturated dietary fats passed readily into the ova fatty acids ; 
ingestion of linseed and hempseed oil led to • considerable increases in the 
linoleic and linolenic acid contents of the egg lipoids. The more saturated 
fats had comparatively little influence on the composition of the egg fatty 
acids, apart from a slight diminution in the percentage of saturated acids 
and an increase in linoleic acid content when palm oil (with 7 per cent, of 
that acid) was present in the diet. It is particularly notable that the presence 
of 40 per cent, of palmitic acid in the palm oil, or of 51 per cent, of palmitic 
and stearic acid in the mutton fat, caused no increase, but rather a slight 
fall in the saturated acids of the egg lipoids, the oleic acid content of which 
remained almost unchanged ; whilst the proportions and the average 
molecular weight of the saturated fatty acids of the egg yolks from hens 
receiving palm kernel oil show that myristic, lauric, and lower saturated 
acids (which amount to 70 per cent, of the total fatty acids of this oil) were 
not transmitted in appreciable amounts to the ova. 

Although the absence of any data for hexadecenoic acid makes definite 
conclusions somewhat difficult, it may be gathered from the amount (ca. 
30 per cent, wt.) and mean molecular weight (263-265) of the saturated 
acids in these egg fat analyses that the proportion of palmitic acid in the 
total fatty acids is of the order of 25 per cent, (wt.), and that therefore its 
molar percentage is about 27 per cent.—a figure similar to that for hen depot 
fats and not far below that of 30 per cent, (mol.), which is characteristic for 
the depot fats of the land mammals. 

The evidence given by the above analyses suggests that more complete 
analyses by the modern methods of the egg lipoids of more than a single 
species of bird, after resolution as far as possible into glyceridic and phos- 
phatidic fractions, cannot fail to yield interesting and fruitful results. 


Depot Fats of Rodents 

The detailed study of component acids of rodent depot fats is prac¬ 
tically confined to those of one species—the white rat which is emplpyed so 
largely in the biological evaluation of vitamins A and D. This circumstance 
accounts for the comparatively large amount of work which has been carried 
out on the fats of this animal, and it is unfortunate that, as usual, the abundant 
data for this species are counterbalanced by an almost complete absence of 
reliable figures for the fats of any other member of this group. This is the 
more to be regretted since, if we may take the white rat as typical, it is clear 
that rodents share with birds a kind of depot fat which, in its reduced but 
still appreciable content of hexadecenoic acid, is definitely intermediate in 
type between the reserve fats of amphibia and reptiles and those of the 
higher land mammals ; whilst its content of palmitic acid already approxi¬ 
mates to the 30 per cent, characteristic of fats of the latter category of 
animals. However, the data available for rat depot fats render possible an 
interesting outline of, in the first place, the typical component acids of such 
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fats from animals on diets low in fat and, secondly, of the effect of added 
dietary fat upon the composition of the depot fat. 

Rat depot fats (from animals on low fat diets). The data here come 

from four sources : 

Banks, Hilditch, and Jones 11 (1933)- These were combined adipose tissue 
fats dissected from the subcutaneous, perinephric and mesenteric areas of rats 
grown on various diets for biological testing purposes in the laboratory of 
Professor J. C. Drummond. The diets represented were as follows : 

Group A. Fat-free diet, apart from daily doses in some cases of 15 mgm. of 
ethyl laurate. 

Group B. Various diets very low in fat, but in a few cases 10 per cent, of 
the diet was hydrogenated cottonseed oil. 

Group D. Fed for 12 weeks on a special diet including as the only fatty 
component 2 per cent, of cod liver oil (an amount which pro¬ 
duced no perceptible alteration in the depot fat composition). 

Klenk, Ditt, and Diebold 3 ( 1935 ). Rat body fat from animals on a low fat 
ration. 

Spadola and Ellis 42 ( 1936 ). Rat adipose tissue fat from animals on a ration 
of casein 18 per cent., dextrin 64 per cent., agar 1 per cent., salt mixture 4 per 
cent., alfalfa leaf meal 5 per cent., yeast 8 per cent. 

Longenecker and Hilditch 43 ( 1938 ). Total carcass fat of rats fed wholly on a 
cow milk diet. (This fat again showed little divergence from normal as a result 
of the ingested cow milk fat and is therefore included in this group.) 

In the analyses of Banks et at ., the “ solid ” and “ liquid ” esters were dis¬ 
tilled from a Willstatter bulb and algebraic calculations^ made to determine the 
proportions of hexadecenoic and other acids present. Klenk et al. 9 and Spadola 
and Ellis, employed the electrically heated column described (cf. Chapter XI, 
p. 380 ) by Klenk and Schoenebeck , 44 whilst Longenecker and Hilditch used an 
electrically heated and specially packed column (cf. Chapter XI, p. 378 ) which 
permits the detection of traces of component acids which may otherwise escape 
notice. (In Table 28 , which gives a summary of the results obtained by the four 
groups of workers, the latter results are included in their fully detailed form.) 


TABLE 28. COMPONENT ACIDS ( WTS. PER CENT) OF DEPOT FATS 
OF RATS ON LOW FAT DIETS 



Banks, Hilditch, and Jones 41 

Group A Group B Group C 

Klenk 
et a IP 

Spadola 
and 
Ellis 42 

Longe¬ 
necker 
and Hil¬ 
ditch 43 

Decanoic 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0*3 

Laurie 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—. 

0*7 

Myristic 

5 

4-5 

4 

2 

5*6 

6*9 

Palmitic 

24 

28 

30 

25 

29*3 

24*3 

Stearic 

3 

2 

2*5 

3*5 

2*5 

5*3 

Arachidic 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1*2 

Tetradecenoic 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_„ 

1*2 

Hexadecenoic 

8 

7 

8*5 

13 

14*0 

5*6 

Oleic 

58 

58-5 

53 \ 

55 | 

48*6 

49*1 

Octadecadienoic 

2 

. — 

2 f 

—■ 

4*9 

C 20-22 unsaturated 

— - 

■ ■ ' — 


: .1*5. 1 

' ,. — .y 

0*5 


The component acids of the body fats of the rats on low fat diets exhibit 
several points of interest. As in the hen depot fats, the palmitic acid 
content is approximately 30 per cent, (molar)—the figure which, as we shall 
see, is characteristic for nearly all land animal depot fats so far studied. 
On the other hand, there is also a fair proportion of hexadecenoic acid, the 
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recorded percentages varying rather widely between 6 and 14. Poly- 
ethenoid acids, again, are but little in evidence. Those of the C 2 o and ^22 
series are only recorded in minute amounts,* whilst the most striking feature, 
apparently peculiar to the rat, is its inability to synthesise and deposit 
linoleic or other diethenoid Cig acids, f (In some other rodent fats, however, 
linoleic or other polyethenoid Qg acids are present in quantity, vide infra.) 

It was established by Burr and Burr 46 that a supply of linoleic or similar 
diethenoid acid is essential to the health of the rat, and this observation 
has led to many other biochemical studies as to the function of linoleic acid 
in the lipoids of the animal. The idiosyncrasy of the rat as regards ability 
to synthesise and store linoleic acid is, however, not by any means clearly 
understood. Gregory and Drummond, 46 for example, showed that on a 
fat-free diet the animal produces linoleic or other diethenoid C 18 acid in its 
liver lipoids, but does not store them in its adipose tissues. Yet Spadola 
and Ellis 42 (cf. Table 29) found that the linoleic acid of ingested cottonseed 
oil was readily deposited in the adipose tissue, an observation which is also 
confirmed by the data of Banks et alA 1 and of Channon, Jenkins, and 
Smith. 47 

Rat depot fats (from animals on diets which included various fats). 
The following data may be considered here : 

Banks, Hilditch, and Jones 41 ( 1933 )* Adipose tissue fats (as above, p. 72 ) 
from a group (C) of rats which had received diets containing from 2 to 15 per 
cent, (usually 5 per cent.) of cod liver oil for 10 weeks. 

Spadola and Ellis 42 ( 1936 ). Adipose tissue fats from rats fed for 10 weeks 
on the basal diet (above, p. 72 ) in which 8 per cent, of dextrin was replaced by 
8 per cent, of cottonseed oil, non-hydrogenated or hydrogenated to two different 

stages. , , 

The component acids of the cottonseed oils employed were as follows (wts. 

per cent.) : 


Non-hydrogenated (B) 
Hydrogenated (C) 

„ (D) 


Saturated 

28*8 

35*5 

35*4 


Oleic (with 
Zsooleic) 


22*7 

52*5 

62*3 


Linoleic 

48*5 

12*0 

2*3 


Channon, Jenkins, and Smith 47 (1937)- Total carcass fats of rats whose diet 
included 40 per cent, of either beef depot fat, palm oil, olive oil, cod liver oil, 
butter fat or coconut oil, for 14 days. 

Longenecker and Hilditch 43 ( 1938 ). Total carcass fats of rats fed wholly on 
cow milk diet (data already given in Table 28 ). 

* In a recent paper, L. C. A. Nunn and I. Smedley-MacLean (Biochev'i. J ., 
1938 , 32 , 2178 ) state that rats on a fat-free diet yielded liver fats with no tetra- 
or penta-ethenoid acids, but that on the same diet with the addition of a little 
methyl linoleate, the liver fats contained some arachidomc acid (C 20 H 32 O 2 ), 
whilst with the addition of methyl linolenate, both arachidonic and docosapen- 
taenoic (C 22 H 34 0 2 ) acids appeared in the liver fats. They say : “ Linoleic and 
linolenic acids appear to be the building stones essential for the production of 
more highly unsaturated acids [with chains of more than 18 carbon atoms J 
which play some unknown part in enabling the animal to store fat in its depots 
and tissues 

f The presence of octadecadienoic acid, as also of more myristic acid than 
usual and of small amounts of lauric acid, in the carcass fat from rats fed on a, 
cow milk diet may probably be attributed to assimilation of the dietary fat; 
these, however, are the only instances in which the component acids of this rat 
fat are significantly different from the rest of the data in Table 28 . 
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TABLE 29. COMPONENT ACIDS (WTS. PER CENT.) OF DEPOT FATS 
OF RATS ON SPECIFIC FATTY DIETS 


Observers : 
Ingested Fat 


Per cent, fat in diet 

Component acids — 
Myristic 
Palmitic 
Stearic 
Arachidic 

Hexadecenoic 

Oleic 

Octadecadienoic 
C 20 -22 unsaturated 


Banks et al . 41 
Cod Liver 
Oil 


Spadola and Ellis 42 
Cottonseed Hydrogenated Cottonseed 
Oil Oil 

BCD 


Observers : Channon. Jenkins, and Smith 47 


Ingested Fat Beef Fat Palm Oil 


Per cent, fat in diet 

40 

40 

Component acids — 

Laurie 

— 

U*I 

Myristic 

1*1 

2*1 

Palmitic 

22*7 

20*8 

Stearic 

6*2 

6*9 

Arachidic 

1*6 

1*0 

Behenic 

— 

0*7 

Hexadecenoic 

2*5 

4*7 

Oleic 

52*5 

37*1 

Octadecadienoic 

2*6 

8*8 

Coo unsaturated 

10*5 

14*0 

C22 ” 

— 

— 


* Also 0*9 per 


Olive Oil Cod Liver Butter Coconut 
Oil Oil 

40 40 40 40 


— — 0*1 7*8* 

0*1 1*6 3*5 13*4 

17*1 15*6 25*9 18*1 

4*0 5*4 4*2 5*0 

0*7 2*5 1*5 1*3 

0*5 — — — 

4*2 9*5 5*0 3*1 

49*4 38*4 40*1 31*5 

7*3 10*6 6*0 10*4 

13*8 11*8 10*3 6*9 

■ — 2*7 — — 

cent, decanoic acid. 


It seems possible to draw certain general conclusions from the rather 
complicated series of data in Table 29 : 

(i) Polyethenoid C 18 acids were readily assimilated from those diets in 
which they were present (notably cod liver oil, cottonseed oil, palm and olive 
oils). The amount deposited, in relation to the proportion in the ingested 
fats, was especially high in the case of Spadola and Ellis's cottonseed oil 
experiments and in the palm and olive oil diets given by Channon et al. 
(The high linoleic figure for the rat fat in the latter group from a coconut oil 
diet appears remarkable, since coconut oil itself contains only about 1 per 
cent, of linoleic acid.) 

(ii) The highly unsaturated C 2 o and C 22 acids of cod liver oil are evidently 
also assimilated and deposited to a marked extent. 

(It will be noted that Channon and co-workers observed much higher 
contents of C 20 unsaturated acids in all their rat fats than have been recorded 
by other workers ; they point out, however, that this may be explained in 
part by the fact that total carcass fats (including phosphatides) were examined 
in their case. On the other hand, the carcass fats from rats on a milk diet 
(Longenecker and Hilditch) only showed the usual fractional percentage of 
these acids.) 

(iii) Laurie acid is not stored to any very marked extent, whilst lower 
saturated acids are not stored in the depot fats. 
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(iv) In view of the ready influx of ingested unsaturated acids to the 
depots, it is natural that, when feeding the more unsaturated oils (e.g. 
olive or cod liver oils), the percentage of palmitic acid is often substantially 
reduced. It seems significant, however, that a diet including 40 per cent, 
of beef fat or palm oil (in which palmitic respectively forms about 30 per 
cent, and over 40 per cent, of the component acids) has also resulted in 
diminishing the palmitic acid content to below the normal figure. This is 
not peculiar to rat fats, and it will be seen later (p. 86) that an exactly 
parallel result has been obtained by feeding cottonseed oil to pigs, the result¬ 
ing depot fat containing a lower proportion of palmitic acid than either 
normal pig depot fat or the ingested cottonseed oil. (This effect is not, 
however, clearly discernible in Spadola and Ellis's cottonseed oil experiments 
on rats.) This suggests several important considerations, namely, that the 
“ normal ” content of about 30 per cent, of palmitic acid in animal depot fats 
is conditioned mainly by the fat actually synthesised by an animal; that 
this figure is attained only when the diet is “ balanced " in so far that it does 
not contain more than a certain proportion of preformed fat; and that 
feeding of rations with a high fat content (irrespective of the capacity of the 
animal to store considerable proportions of the ingested fat) causes inter¬ 
ference with the normal production of fat in the animal, and must therefore 
be regarded as definitely abnormal, if not almost pathological. 


Other Rodent Depot Fats 


Wild rabbit (perinephric) fat. A specimen of this fat was studied in 
detail in 1928 by Vickery, 48 who found that it was very unsaturated, almost 
liauid at the ordinary temperature, with a saponification equivalent of 
285*2 an d an iodine value of 124. The component acids included myristic 
(4*5 per cent.), palmitic (23 per cent.), and stearic (4 per cent.), with 68*5 per 
cent, of unsaturated acids which had a mean iodine value of 189*3. The 
latter were not completely identified, but linoleic acid was present in quantity 
(probably 35-50 per cent, of the mixed acids), and linolenic acid was also 
probably present to the extent of nearly 20 per cent, of the total fatty acids, 
since ether-insoluble hexabromides were isolated equivalent to 9 P er cent, 
of linolenic acid in the total fatty acids. The possible occurrence of any 
hexadecenoic acid in this fat was, unfortunately, not investigated in this 
instance. 

This rabbit perinephric fat closely resembles the above rat fats in its 
general content of about 30 per cent, saturated and jo per cent, unsaturated 
acids, and in its low stearic acid content. It is quite dissimilar from rat 
fat in the highly unsaturated character of its C 18 unsaturated acids ; how 
far the unsaturation of the C 18 acids in the depot fats of animals of the same 
species is dependent upon their state of life (wild or domesticated, etc.) is a 
matter which is not yet too clear (cf. Chapter VIII, p. 278). ^ 

The only other rodent fats for which any characteristics seem to have 
been given, namely, the hare and the marmot, seem to lend support to the 
view that wild animals develop relatively unsaturated depot fats : 


Hare 49 
Marmot 50 

So far as 


Fat; 

Sap. Equiv. Iod. Val. 
ca. 280 102-119 

282-286 93-111 


Mixed Acids 
M.M.W. Iod. Val. 
269 90-98 

268-277 105 


these average data permit one to judge, it seems that the 
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proportions and nature of the saturated acids present m both fats may 
resemble those in the above rabbit and rat fats. 


Depot Fats of the Larger Land Animals 
The patchiness of the existing data on the depot fats of land animals will 
be appreciated when it is pointed out that there is not a single detailed 
analysis extant for the depot fatty acids of any carnivorous animal, whilst 
in the herbivorous group there are about half a dozen detailed records for 
fats from the horse, camel, reindeer, sheep, etc., together with a relatively 
large number of full component acid analyses of the depot fats of oxen and 
pigs. It is much to be desired that adequate data for a wide range of depot 
fats of the carnivora, and for a wider range of the corresponding fats of the 
herbivora should be collected—an aim which should not be very difficult to 


attain in co-operation with zoological authorities. 

Nearly all the detailed records of animal depot fats (including those ol 
oxen, sheep, and pigs) refer only to palmitic, stearic, oleic, hnoleic and 
myristic acids as the component acids ; but it has recently been found that 
small proportions of hexadecenoic and of unsaturated C 2 o acids are also 
present. The detailed analyses must accordingly be regarded as belonging 
to two categories : (a) the full statements (at present restricted to a few ox 
and pig depot fats) which take account of all the minor components at present 
detected, and (ft) the majority of the analyses which refer chiefly to the major 
components and which must, in the light of the recent work, be considered 
as a first approximation to the more complete statement of the whole of the 
component acids. The latter group are quite serviceable in that they indi¬ 
cate, within reasonably narrow limits, the quantitative proportions of the 


major component acids. 


Depot Fats of the Carnivora 

Apart from a number of scattered records of the saponification and 
iodine values of the total fatty acids of some carnivorous animal depot fats, 
there appear to be only two instances in which characteristics have been 
given for the saturated and unsaturated groups of component acids obtained 
by lead salt separation. 

The back fat and the fat from the hindquarters of the American black 
bear, Ursus americanus, was studied to this extent by Hoyt . 61 The back 
fat contained about 16 per cent, of saturated and about 84 per cent, of 
unsaturated fatty acids (iodine value 98 * 8 ), whilst the hindquarter fat 
component acids were made up of about 33 per cent, of saturated acids 
and about 67 per cent, of unsaturated acids (iodine value 82 * 8 ). 

The component acids of mink (Putorius lutreula) fat are stated by 
Lode 52 to consist of 43 per cent. “ solid'" (mean molecular weight 263 * 7 , 
iodine value 20 * 9 ) and 57 per cent, of “ liquid ” acids (mean molecular weight 
291 * 8 , iodine value 77 * 1 ). This suggests the possible presence of about 
30 per cent, palmitic, 3 per cent, stearic, and 67 per cent, unsaturated acids, 
the latter apparently including some of the C 2 o group as well as of the oleic 
series. 

Depot Fats of the Herbivora 

The recorded figures for the fatty acid compositions in this group may be 
considered conveniently as follows: (a) the data for fats from a number of 
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animals, other than those of oxen, sheep, and pigs ; (b) the more numerous 
analyses of the body fats of oxen, sheep, and pigs (followed, in the case of the 
last-named, by consideration of the influence of various fatty diets upon the 
composition of pig depot fats). 

Data have been recorded for fats from various parts of the animals 
listed in Table 30 (in which the hoof and bone fats of oxen are also included). 

TABLE 30. COMPONENT ACIDS (WTS . PER CENT.) OF VARIOUS 
FATS FROM HERBIVOROUS ANIMALS 


(.EXCLUDING OX , SHEEP, AND PIG DEPOT FATS) 




Saturated 


Unsaturated 

_ A ..—1 . 

Equicke — 

Horse ( Equus caballus) 

c M 

Cj6 

Cis 

C 2 o 

Oleic 

Lin- 

oleic 

Lino- 

LENIC 

Body 53 

— 

29 

7 

— 

55 

7 

2 

Abdominal (Western 
Range, U.S.A. 54 ) 

Camelidce — 

Camel (Camelus drome- 
darius) 


28 

5 


50 

13 

4 

Hump 55 

Cervidce — 

Reindeer ( Cervus taran- 
dus 


37 

16 


47 



Loin 56 

Bovidce — 

Ox (Bos taurus) 

Hoof (Neat’s foot 

7 

35 

20 

1 

37 



oil ) 57 

— 

18 

3 

— 

79 

— 

— 

Bone fat 58 

Goat (Capra domestica) 

— 

ca. 20 

ca. 20 

— 

ca. 52 

ca. 8 


Back fat 59 

2-1* 25-5 2ST 2-4 

* Also 3*5 per cent, lauric acid. 

38-4 




Though the precision of some of the earlier analyses in Table 30 may be 
regarded as somewhat uncertain, the figures for the horse, camel, and reindeer 
depot fats conform roughly with the generalisation (which appears more 
clearly in the depot fats of oxen, sheep, and pigs, Tables 31-35) that palmitic 
acid forms about 30 per cent, of the total fatty acids in the depot fats of 
herbivorous animals. The rest of the acids belong almost wholly to the 
Cig series, the proportion of stearic acid being somewhat variable. The 
amount of polyethenoid C 18 acids is also apparently variable, but usually 
small in comparison with the proportion of oleic acid. 

The oil from the hooves of oxen (neat's foot oil) is clearly quite different 
in composition from the depot fats and contains a much larger proportion of 
oleic acid. Bone fat, on the other hand, and so far as can be judged from 
the solitary analysis available, more nearly approaches tallow or true depot 
fat in composition. 

Depot fats of sheep and oxen (tallows). The analyses of these products, 
with one exception (Hilditch and Longenecker 64 ), are based upon materials 
from industrial sources, i.e. on marketed specimens of authentic sheep or 
ox fats and not on fats taken from specific parts of a single animal or group 
of animals. They represent bulked samples of depot fats from many animals 
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( b) Traces of a saturated acid (arachidic) of higher molecular weight 
than stearic acid. 

(c) Small amounts of A 9: 10 -tetradecenoic and A 9:10 -hexadecenoic 
acids, the latter amounting to about 2-3 per cent, of the total acids; the 
structure of the acids was proved by disruptive oxidation to be respectively 
CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 3 .CH:CH.[CH 2 ] 7 .COOH and CH 8 .[CH 2 ] 5 .CH:CH.[CH 2 ] 7 .COOH. 

(d) The diethenoid C 18 acids were shown to resemble those of cow milk 
fat (p. 99) in that, whilst disruptive oxidation yielded ^-hexanoic and 
azelaic acids, addition of bromine yielded none of the tetrabromostearic acid, 
m.p. 114 0 , characteristic of linoleic acid, and oxidation with alkaline per¬ 
manganate gave only traces of the tetrahydroxystearic acids, m.p. 155 0 
and 173 0 . 

(e) Traces of highly unsaturated C 20 acids. 

The fatty acid compositions of the three beef tallows in question, allowing 
for all the minor components observed, are given in Table 32 in the form of 
both weight and molar percentages. 

TABLE 32. COMPONENT ACIDS (WTS . AND MOLS. PER CENT.) OF OX 
DEPOT GLYCERIDES 64 {INCLUDING ALL MINOR COMPONENT ACIDS) 


Weight (Per Cent.) Molar (Per Cent.) 


Acid 

I 

.^ .... . 

II 

III 

I 

II 

iri 

As lauric 

— 

0*2 

0*1 

— 

0*2 

0*2 

Myristic 

3-0 

3*1 

2*0 

3*5 

3*7 

2*3 

Palmitic 

29*2 

24*9 

26*9 

31*0 

26*5 

28*7 

Stearic 

21*0 

24*1 

26*5 

20*1 

23*1 

25*4 

As arachidic 

0*4 

0*8 

1*3 

0*3 

0*7 

1*1 

A 9:1 °-tetradecenoic 

0*6 

0*4 

0*4 

0*7 

0*5 

0*5 

A 9:10 -hexadecenoic 

2*7 

2*4 

1*9 

2*8 

2*6 

2*0 

Oleic 

41*1 

41*8 

39*1 

39*6 

40*4 

38*0 

Octadecadienoic 

1*8 

1*8 

1*7 

1*8 

1*8 

1*7 

As arachidonic 

0*2 

0-5 

0*1 

0*2 

0*5 

0*1 



Total C 18 

acids: 

61*5 

65*3 

65*1 


Banks and Hilditch 62 pointed out in 1931 that, expressed on a molar 
percentage basis, nine out of the ten sheep and ox depot fats quoted in 
Table 31 fell into two groups : in one group the component acids consisted of 
about 70 per cent, (mol.) of C 18 acids with about 30 per cent, (mol.) of 
palmitic (with myristic) acid, whilst in the other the respective proportions 
were about 62 per cent, of C 18 acids and about 38 per cent, of palmitic (with 
myristic) acid—the molar contents of stearic acid meanwhile varying from 
13 to 29 per cent. They thus reached the conclusion that the characteristic 
feature of these fats is the presence of a more or less constant proportion of 
palmitic acid—in the neighbourhood of 30 per cent, (mol.) of the total fatty 
acids ; the rest of the fat is made up substantially of Qg acids, so that the 
difference between a more saturated and a less saturated tallow is due 
essentially to varying proportions in the stearic and oleic acid contents, the 
combined amounts of these being, however, approximately constant. When 
we come to consider the distinctive glyceride structure of these animal depot 
fats (Chapter VII, pp. 239, 248) it will be seen that this feature in the com¬ 
ponent acids is accompanied by a characteristic relationship in the amounts 
present in these depot fats of fully saturated glycerides, which become 
unusually large as the content of stearic acid in the total fatty acids becomes 
considerable. 
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Recalculation of the ester-fractionation data of Banks and Hilditch 
n R>r the presence of hexadecenoic acid gives figuies which aie of the 

»m^e“lcids S kr^ly disappears. The latter investigators sum up the 

present position as follows . 

" From our present results and those of 

incline to the view that the cons ancy^^^ marked than was at first thought, 

any^increase ^n Stearic acidy^f 1 the amount^of u Maturated acids 

which bj-b- analysed 

Ties within the relatively constant limits of 30 (±3) P er cent - ( m0 ')• 

Deoot fats (lards) of pigs (fed on diets low in fat). The records for pig 
denot fats are at present more numerous than for any other of the land 
"14, the ox and sheep depot fats, the majority of the component 
ackfanaiyses (Table 33 , p- 81) donottakeaccountof all the nunor components 
(especially hexadecenoic acid), but a few recent instances (Table 34 , P- 82 
include the latter in addition to the better-recognised acids. The data m 
Table 33 embrace the following groups of investigations . 

(i) Hogs of varying age fed on rations low in fat (Ellis and Zeller •»). 

/:L Hn<rs fed 031 brewers’ rice or on corn (Ellis and Isbell ). 

(hi) Outer hack, inner back and perinephric fats of young pigs (Bhattacharya 

^(SfOuter''back, inner back and perinephric fats of a sow (Banks and 

Hll< (v) C Back fats at varying depths from the skin of a sow (Dean and Hilditch 6 »). 

Dean and Hilditch 69 examined some of the lower boiling fractions of the 
methyl esters of the “ liquid ” or mainly unsaturated acids and concluded 
that if present, hexadecenoic or other unsaturated acids of lower molecular 
weight than oleic acid did not amount to much more than about i per cent, 
of the component acids; but Hilditch and Shorland™ later repeated this 
examination and deduced that the proportion of hexadecenoic acid, although 
gTTia 11 might reach 3-4 per cent. Subsequently, a number of analyses of pig 
depot fatty acids have been made, 71 employing an electrically heated and 
specially packed fractionating column in the distillations of the unsaturated 
esters ; some of these results are quoted in Table 34 -* T£e depot fats in 
question were from pigs reared on diets t low in fat by Dr. Hammond at the 
Animal Nutrition Research Institute of the School of Agriculture, Cam¬ 
bridge ; the animals were fed on a “ high ” or a low ration to a final 

* This work was carried out on behalf of the Food Investigation Board of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research* 
f Details of Diet : 

From weaning to 16 weeks.- .... , 

High plane ration. One gallon separated milk per pig daily, with 
ad lib * meal mixture No. i (20 per cent, dried separated milk, 
30 per cent, white fish meal, 30 per cent, middlings, 20 per cent. 

flaked meal). . , 

Low plane ration. Half gallon separated milk per pig daily, with 

restricted ration of meal mixture No. x. 

From 16 weeks onwards.— . , . 

High plane ration. One gallon separated milk per pig daily, with 
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TABLE 33. COMPONENT ACIDS (WTS. PER CENT.) OF PIG DEPOT 
FATS (LOW FAT DIETS) (ANALYSES NOT INCLUDING HEXADECENOIC ACID) 


(iv) 



Fat 

Saturated 

Unsaturated 

_ A. __ 


IOD. 

Val. 

C 14 

^16 

Cis 

. 

Oleic 

“ Lin- 
oleic v 

C 20-22 

Hogs (composite body fats) of varying 
age: 65 

Age (Days) 

110 

61-2 

1*2 

25*6 

8*5 

58*1 

6*6 

— 

134 

57-4 

0*8 

27*9 

9*0 

57-7 

4*6 

— ' 

246 

53-3 

1*1 

26-1 

11*5 

60-5 

0*8 

— 

257 

55*1 

0*8 

25-4 

110 

61-5 

1*3 

— 

Hogs fed on: 66 

Brewers’ rice, etc. (Back fat) 

52*6 

1*8 

26*4 

12*1 

58*5 

1*2 

— 

Com, etc. (Meat fat) 

58*8 

0*7 

25*2 

12*7 

54*4 

7*0 

— 

) * Young pigs : 67 

Back, outer layer 

62*6 

2*0 

24*6 

10*6 

53*3 

9*5 

— 

„ inner „ 

55*0 

1*4 

29*6 

13*9 

47*2 

7*9 

—» 

Perinephric 

45*7 

3*6 

28*5 

21*4 

41*3 

5*2 

— 

) t Back and perinephric fats of a 
sow : 68 

Back, outer, shoulder end 

76*9 

4*4 

18*5 

5*5 

54*2 

15*3 

2*1 

„ „ central portion 

72 *6 

3*8 

20*3 

7*9 

54*1 

13*0 

0*9 

„ „ tail end 

72*0 

4*3 

22*2 

7-3 

49*2 

15*3 

1*7 

„ inner, shoulder end 

71*1 

4*2 

22*8 

8*6 

47*5 

15*6 

1*3 

„ „ central portion 

64*6 

3*8 

26*0 

11*0 

44*1 

13*6 

1*5 

„ „ tail end 

64*6 

4*3 

23*3 

13*8 

43-5 

13-9 

1*2 

Perinephric 

59*0 

3*9 

27*7 

17*6 

35*7 

13*7 

1*4 

1 1 Back fats (varying depths) of a 
sow : 69 

Back, outer, central, outer layer 

70-4 

2*6 

23*8 

10*1 

46-3 

15*2 

2*0 

i * «4 • y lllQ6r y y 

67*4 

2*8 

23*5 

13*0 

43*0 

15*6 

2*1 

yy inner, „ outer „ 

62*9 

2*9 

24*9 

14*5 

42*7 

13*9 

1*1 

„ „ „ middle „ 

63*0 

2*8 

25*5 

14*5 

41*3 

14*5 

1*4 

,, ,, ,, inner ,, 

62*8 

3-0 

24*6 

14*5 

42*8 

13*7 

1*4 


* Diet estimated to contain 1*5 per cent, of fat and 12 per cent, of protein, 
f Diet included a small proportion of fish-meal. 

$ Diet included no fish-meal. 

live weight of 200 lbs., and in certain cases the “ high "ration was changed 
to “ low," or vice versa , when the pigs were sixteen weeks old. 

In considering the figures in Tables 33 and 34 , the following points must 
be borne in mind : 

(a) The data in Table 34 may be taken as the most comprehensive 
analyses available at present. 

(b) The figures in Table 33 , (iii), (iv), and (v) have been calculated, in 
the cases of the fractionally distilled “ liquid " or mainly unsaturated 
esters, as though only unsaturated Ci 8 esters and esters of palmitic and 


ad lib. meal mixture No. 2 (30 per cent, white fish meal, 30 per 
cent, barley meal, 30 per cent, flaked meal, 10 per cent, middlings). 
Low plane ration. Half gallon separated milk per pig daily, with 
restricted ration of meal mixture No. 2. 


Fat content of meal mixtures ; 

Constituent Meal 


Dried separated milk 
White fish meal 
Wheat middlings 
Flaked maize 
Barley meal 


No. 1 

Nos. 1 and 2 
Nos. 1 and 2 
Nos. 1 and 2 
No. 2 


Fat Iodine Value of 
(Per Gent.) Fat 

1-0 42*5 

1-6 169-5 

4-1 116*0 

1-3 114-6 

3-1 117-2 
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Traces of a lower saturated acid (probably lauric) are included in the myristic figure. 
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myristic acids were present, no allowance being made for hexadecenoic 
esters. Consequently the apparent contents of myristic acid are higher 
than the true values by about 3 per cent., whilst the palmitic acid figures are 
probably about i per cent, below the true values. 

(c) The data in Table 33, W and (ii), are derived from ester-fractionation 
of the saturated acids, whilst the unsaturated acids are derived mere y 70177 
the iodine values of the “ liquid ” acids. Hence the figures for myristic and 
palmitic acids may be slightly low (no allowance having been made for the 
small quantities of these acids passing into the “ liquid ” acids), and also the 
proportions of linoleic acid may actually be somewhat higher than recorded. 

When due allowance is made for these minor variations in the analytical 
procedures, it is clear that, with pigs reared on diets relatively low in fat, the 
major component depot fatty acids are palmitic, stearic, and unsaturate 
C 18 acids (in which oleic acid predominates). Out of every 100 mols. of 
fatty acids, approximately 30 (or slightly less) are those of palmitic aci 
(the molar percentage of palmitic acid in these fats is i- 5 -i'S units per cent, 
more than the weight percentages recorded in the tables). Similarly, the 
combined molar content of C 18 acids is in nearly all cases between 65 and 70 
per cent, of the total fatty acids. As in ox and sheep depot fats,, but to a 
somewhat less degree, the proportions of stearic acid are variable.. In the 
cases of fats from different depots of the same animal (Table 33 , (in), ( 7V )> 
(v) ) it is also evident that the combined percentages of stearic and oleic 
acids are approximately constant, i.e. increase in stearic acid is mainly at 
the expense of oleic acid, or vice versa. These relationships will receive 
further consideration in connection with the glyceride structure of pig 
depot fats (Chapter VII, pp. 239 , 245 ). _ ... 

Concurrently with these general approximations to constancy in palmitic 
and total C 18 acid contents, it will be noticed that the most unsaturated fats 
usually also contain somewhat less palmitic acid than usual. This is 
especially noticeable in the outer layers of back fat at the extreme ends 
(especially the shoulder) of this layer of adipose tissue. 

The outer layers of the back fat of pigs are somewhat more unsaturated 
in character (higher oleic acid content) than the inner layers, whilst the 
perinephric fat of the animal is still more saturated and contains the greatest 
content of stearic acid. Henriques and Hansen 72 concluded that the deter¬ 
mining factor here was the temperature of the site of the fat deposits m the 
animal (e.g. back of pig: 1 cm. deep, 337 ° C. ; 4 cm. deep, 39'° c - '• 
rectum, 39 - 9 ° C.), and obtained further support for this hypothesis by main¬ 
taining’ three pigs from the same litter at different temperatures—one at 
30-35°, one at 0 °, and one at o° but covered with a sheepskin coat \ the 
iodine values of the outermost layers of the back fats from these animals, 
after the two months, were respectively 69 - 4 , 72 - 3 , and 67 - 0 . The detailed 
analyses of Dean and Hilditch «» (Table 33 , (v)) afford general confirmation 
of Henriques and Hansen’s views, but suggest that the increase m softness 
(i.e. unsaturation) is confined to the outermost layer of the outer back fat. 
The inner part of the outer layer, and the inner back fat (i.e. the portion 
beneath the “streak”) which forms the greater part of the whole of the 
back fat are alm ost, homogeneous in composition throughout. 

It is noticeable that, in many of the outer back fats which have been 
analysed, the stearic acid content is close to 12-13 per cent, (wt.) , in the 
inner back fats this usually rises by about 4 units per cent. 
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The proportions of “ lirioleic ” acid also merit attention. In the first 
place it may be pointed out that the octadecadienoic acids of pig depot fat 
usually yield, on treatment with bromine, fair amounts of the tetrabromo- 
stearic acid, m.p. 114 0 ; whilst alkaline permanganate oxidation gives the 
two tetrahydroxystearic acids, m.p. 157 0 and 173 0 , characteristic of the 
linoleic acid of seed fats {cf. Chapter IX, p. 333 ). In this respect the 
octadecadienoic acids of pig depot fat therefore differ appreciably from the 
depot and milk fats of oxen. The amounts of “ linoleic ” acid recorded in 
different cases vary widely, from 1 per cent, (.or probably somewhat more) 
in young hogs (Ellis et al.^> m ) to 14-15 per cent, in the case of sows several 
years old . 68 ’ 69 In the latter cases it is evident that the high linoleic acid is 
approximately constant as compared with the differing oleic and stearic 
acid contents of fats from different sites in the same animal. This suggests 
that linoleic acid may be derived by direct ingestion from the small amounts 
of vegetable fats in the diets, and that possibly it may not be so readily 
released or mobilised from the depots as oleic, palmitic, and stearic acids. 
The data on fats from animals during starvation offer further elucidation of 
this point (Table 35 ). 

Of the minor component acids, it may be pointed out that small traces 
of lauric and of tetradecenoic acid are probably usually present. Myristic 
acid only amounts to about 1 per cent, of the total acids, whilst A 9:1CL 
hexadecenoic acid appears to be fairly constant at about 2-3 per cent. (wt.). 

The case of the highly unsaturated acids of the C 2 o and C 2 2 series is less 
certain and perhaps more variable. Brown and Deck , 63 depending on the 
yield of ether-insoluble polybromo-additive products from the total depot 
fatty acids of the pig, recorded only 0*4 per cent., but fractionation analyses 
reveal the presence of 1-3 per cent. How far this depends on, for example, 
the ingestion of fish meal fatty acids is uncertain. This might well account 
for the presence of these acids in the fats recorded in Table 33 (iv) and 
Table 34 , but so far as could be ascertained the animal to which the analyses 
in Table 33 (v) refer had received no fish meal in its diet. The source of 
these highly unsaturated minor components of pig depot fat therefore awaits 
the results of further investigation. 

To complete the records of the depot fats of pigs reared on diets low in 
fats some data are included (Table 35 ) on the alteration in the component 
acids when a group of animals was reared to 200 lbs. live weight on a con¬ 
trolled diet * and subsequently starved for different lengths of time, during 

TABLE 35. COMPONENT ACIDS ( WTS . PER CENT.) OF DEPOT FATS OF 
PIGS DURING STARVATION 


Fat ■ 

Days 

.. Fat 


Saturated 
____ 



..Unsaturated.. 


Fasted 

lOD. VAL 

Aa 

A* 

A 8 

A? 

:a7 

As 

Oleic 

“Lin- C 

OLEIC” 

-s 

'20-22 

Perinephric 

0 

56-4 


0*9 

29*3 

17*4 

0*3 

1*8 

40*3 

8*1 

1*9 


51 

56*6 

0*1 

0*8 

31*3 

17 6 

0*1 

1*0 

38*8 

8*3 

2*0 


135 

54*8 

— 

0*9 

30*3 

21*5 

0*2 

2*2 

34*1 

7*3 

3*5 

Inner back 

0 

58*9 

0*1 

0*8 

27*5 

35*1 

0*2 

1*7 

44*2 

7*3 

3*1 

» >> 

51 

59*9 


0*6 

29*4 

15*0 

0*2 

2*4 

40*0 

9*6 

2*8 

99 99 

135 

54*7 

0*1 

0*9 

30*7 

18*8 

0*2 

1*7 

37*2 

7*1 

3*3 

Outer back 

0 

63*9 

0*1 

0*9 

26*5 

12*8 

0*2 

1*9 

46*8 

7*9 

2*9 


51 

65*0 

. — 

0*9 

26*0 

13*0 

0*2 

1*7 

45*6 

9*1 

3*5 

5) 5> 

135 

60*0 

— 0*9 30*1 

* Cf. footnotes, p 

15*1 

. 80 . 

0*2 

2*6 

39*5 

8*2 

3*4 
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which they would, of course, be dependent to a large extent on the mobilisa¬ 
tion of their stores of depot fat. 

Depot fats of pigs (and other animals) fed on diets which included various 
fats. The changes brought about in the reserve fats of animals as a result 
of the presence of specific fats in the diet have received special notice in the 
case of the pig. Discussion here may be restricted to the detailed analytical 
data which are available chiefly as the result of the studies of Ellis and his 
colleagues. 

The figures (Table 33 (i) ) given by Ellis and Zeller 65 for the component 
acids present in the composite body fats of hogs of varying age and weight, 
fed on a diet low in fat, together with those of Ellis and Isbell 66 (Table 33 (ii) 
and Table 36 , below), serve as a basis of comparison with their further 
analyses of fats from pigs whose diet included various kinds of added fats. 
Ellis and Isbell 66 studied the influence of ingested fats on the composition 
of the pig body fats in a somewhat drastic manner by feeding different 
animals from the same litter on (a) brewer's rice, tankage, and grass ; 

(b) maize, skim milk, and grass ; (c) soya beans alone ; and (d) groundnuts 
alone. The balanced diets (a) and (b) contained not more than 5 per cent, 
of vegetable fat, whereas (c) and (d) must have contained from 20 to 40 
per cent, of the vegetable fats specific to soya beans and groundnuts respec¬ 
tively. The fatty acids in the various body fats were found to be composed 
as shown in Table 36 : 

TABLE 36. COMPONENT ACIDS ( WTS . PER CENT.) OF DEPOT FATS 
OF PIGS FED ON SOYA BEANS OR GROUNDNUTS 


Feed Fat 

From Iod. C 14 

Val. 

(a) Brewer’s rice, etc. Back 52*6 1*8 

(b) Com, etc. Meat 58*8 0*7 

(c) Soya beans alone Back 90*7 0*7 

(c) „ „ >, Back 100*6 0*3 

(d) Groundnuts alone Meat 84*1 0*4 

(d) „ „ Meat 91*8 0*1 


Component Fatty Acids (Per Cent.) 
Saturated Unsaturated 

.- A. - - .-A . 


C 3.6 

Cis 

C 20 

Oleic 

Lin¬ 

oleic 

Lino¬ 

lenic 

26*4 

12*1 

— 

58*5 

1*2 

— 

25*2 

12*7 

— 

54*4 

7*0 

— 

17*3 

9*5 

— 

40*4 

31*9 

0*2 

14*1 

7*9 

— 

38*9 

38*3 

0*5 

15*5 

7*5 

0*2 

56*9 

19*5 

— 

10*4 

4.9 

0*3 

64*6 

19*7 

— 


This remarkable series shows that, whilst a balanced diet containing not 
more than 5 per cent, of vegetable fat leads to body fats of exactly the same 
type as those given in the previous table, a ration of vegetable seeds alone 
leads to the following effects : (a) considerable diminution in the proportion 
of palmitic acid and the complete breakdown of the normal, approximately 
constant amount of the C 18 acids as a whole (cf. p. 83), ( 5 ) increase in the 
linoleic acid to proportions approaching those in the ingested vegetable 
fats, and (c) failure to produce stearic acid even to the normal proportion 
observed in pigs fed on an ordinary balanced diet. Moreover, acids (respec¬ 
tively linolenic and arachidic in soya bean and groundnut oils) present in 
the vegetable fats in minor amounts appeared in the animal body fats as a 
result of this intensive vegetable seed diet. 

The precise concentration of added fat in the diet beyond which the 
normal composition of the body fat is definitely altered is indicated by a 
further series of experiments by Ellis, Rothwell, and Pool, 73 in which pigs 
were fed on a basal diet (hominy, tankage, alfalfa meal, and mineral mixture, 
containing less than 1 per cent, fat), supplemented by varying amounts of 
cottonseed oil, with the results shown in Table 37 (p. 86). 
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TABLE 37. COMPOSITE BACK FATS OF HOGS FED ON VARYING 
TABLb RATIONS OF COTTONSEED OIL 

p AT Component Fatty Acids (Per Cent.) 


Fat Com 
Iod.Val. Myris- 

TIC 


Stearic Oleic 


Basal diet alone 60-6 w ; 39.5 13 . 3 

„ .. +4per«nt.C.S.O. 60 5 1 1 £ 3 5-8 18 . 2 

;; ;; iKrcent C CSX). 77-4 ll 13-8 26-5 31-8 26-8 

At some point between 4 and 8 per cent, of added fat m the diet, the total 
Cl8 acid content ceases to be approximately constant and commences to nse 
considerably, while the proportion of palmitic acid, of course falls corres¬ 
pondingly. This is an especially good illustration of the fact that excessive 
fat hi the Y diet cannot be dealt with by an animal m the same way as the fat 
“ich it itself normally produces ; tire palmitic acid con to£^ 
of the hogs fed on a diet containing 12 per cent, of cottonseed oil was less 
than that of the cottonseed oil itself (component acids of cottonseed 01 . 
mvristic 0-5, palmitic 22, stearic 2, oleic 30-5, linoleic 45 per cent.). 

Y It is also observable that, with increasing proportions of cottonseed oil 
in the diet, the stearic acid content of the body fats was likewise augmen e , 
whereas in the cases of the pigs fed on soya beans or groundnuts alone, the 
stearic acid in the body fat declined below the normal figure^ This suggests 
that the animals in the cottonseed oil experiments were able to elabora . , 
from the 88 per cent, or more of basal diet which was always present, a certain 
amount of stearic acid (at the expense of oleic acid) m order partially 
compensate for the increasing quantities of assimilated linoleic acid. 

The studies of Ellis and his co-workers appear to contain material which 
goes far to explain the various factors which determine the extent to which 
assimilated fat can be utilised by the pig (and probably by other animals) 
SThe purpose of its own reserve fat. In addition, we may mention that 
Brown « has found that lard from pigs fed on a diet which included 14 per 
cent of menhaden oil contained 27 per cent. of C 20 and C 2 2 acids, which 
were slightly less unsaturated than the corresponding acids of the menhaden 
oil- Brown and Decker had previously pointed out that pig body fats 
normally contain very small amounts (up to 0-4 per cent.) of the acids in 

qUe AsTegards tallows, it is generally accepted that the higher melting point 
and more saturated nature of beef tallows from South America and Austialia 
as compared with the softer North American tallows is to be connected with 
the diet • in the first-named areas the cattle are practically entirely grass- 
fed while in North America the practice is to fatten them to a large extent 
on’oil-cakes (cottonseed, maize, linseed) rich in unsaturated glycerides 
On the other hand, Thomas, Culbertson, and Beard 7 - found that liberal 
allowances of whole soya beans, menhaden oil, corn oil or coconut oil fed to 
steer calves for 260 days had no perceptible effect on the unsaturation of their 
body fats. It may therefore be that different species of animals differ in 
the extent to which they utilise ingested fats m their reserve fats. (That 
oxen may be exceptional in this respect is further suggested by the observa¬ 
tion that linoleic, linolenic, or erucic glycerides, fed to cows in the forms of 
linseed oil or rape oil (c/. pp. 100-102), do not pass to any marked extent into 
the milk fat glycerides.) 
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Horses fed continuously on grass or green fodder lay down fat very 
cimilar to mutton or beef tallow, whereas the fat of a horse when corn-fed 

is more oily and of a lower melting point. _ . 

Experiments on dogs by Lebedev and by Munk led to similar results 
man y years ago. In one instance,™ two dogs were first starved and then 
fed, one on linseed oil and the other on mutton tallow ; the reserve fat of the 
first did not solidify at o°, whereas that of the second melted at about 50 . 
Similarly, a dog fed with rape oil laid down adipose tissue fat m which erucm 

was detected. 77 . - . . \ 

From the above it will be fairly clear that animals can, and indeed do 

normally, provide adequate supplies of reserve fats mainly by synthesis 
from carbohydrates or other components of their diet; but that, m addition, 
they can utilise for this purpose the fatty acids present m the form of vegetable 
fats in their fo'od. In view of the specifically constant nature of the various 
reserve fats deposited by animals which have lived on a diet containing only 
normal, relatively small proportions of fat, and of the manner m which the 
normal composition of their reserve fats is changed by mgestion of unusual y 
large proportions of fat in the food, it seems reasonable to conclude that the 
most natural, and therefore probably the most healthy, condition is for 
animal* to synthesise, rather than to assimilate directly, the greater part 

of their own reserve fats. . f 

The characteristic composition of the fatty acids in the depot fa s 
different species of animal, and the usual range of variations m the componen 
acids of depot fats of one and the same species of animal have been dealt 
with at some length in the preceding pages. It seems de " ira ^“^^ U h 
this section, to focus attention on the varying types of depot fat whichdiave 
been considered by a table which includes examples, from the most detailed 
analyses available, of all the classes which have come under review. Table 38 
(p. 88) therefore includes a selection of the data referred to m P 
pages ; obviously it cannot take account of all the variations encounte 
within a single species, although two more or less extreme cases are quoted 
for both ox and pig depot fats. The object of Table 38 is to illustrate the 
variations in depot fatty acid compositions as between^on€> class ^ ^1 
and another, rather than to give a complete picture of the range of fatty acid 
compositions within the depot fats of any given species. 

Component Acids of the Lipoids (Glycerides and 
Phosphatides) of Animal Organs 

A certain amount of detailed information has appeared in recent years 

with reference to the component acids present m the h P 0lds ° f v ™ 
oreans especially the liver. In contrast to adipose tissue fats, which consist 
almost wholly of glycerides, and in which phosphatides are 
at all, in minute traces, the lipoids of animal organs 

and phosphatides in important proportions. Fortunately, m a number 
recent analyses, the glycerides and phosphatides have been separated from 

each other as completely as possible by taking a ^ aatage ^ thuTbeen 
solubility of the latter in acetone, and separate 

carried out on the respective component acids of the glycendic and phos 
phatidic fractions. 


COMPONENT ACIDS OF FATS : LIVER GLYCERIDES 

Liver Lipoids 
(a) Liver Glycerides 

So far as can be traced, detailed analytical data by the ester-fractionation 
procedure are available for the mixed fatty acids of the liver glycerides of the 
frog, Greek tortoise, pig, ox, and sheep. These are collected in Table 39. 
It should be observed that, owing to the sparing solubility of mono-oleo- 
disaturated glycerides in cold acetone, the separation of glycerides and 
phosphatides by this method is probably not quite complete ; on the other 
hand, the amount of such glycerides present in liver lipoids will be relatively 
small, and the error thereby introduced will correspondingly also be com¬ 
paratively small. At the same time, the <f glyceride ” fraction of the liver 
lipoids includes any free fatty acids present in the liver, and also any fatty 
acids present in combination with cholesterol. The amount of the latter is 
relatively small (1-3 per cent, of the glyceride fraction), but the free fatty 
acids present are. variable and range, in Hilditch and Shorland's observa¬ 
tions, 70 from about 10 to 50 per cent, of the glyceride fractions of the liver 
lipoids. 

TABLE 39. COMPONENT ACIDS ( WTS . PER CENT) OF ANIMAL 
LIVER GLYCERIDES 


Class 

Animal 


Saturated 



Unsaturated 



G 14 

Gie 

Cis C 20 

_ j 

'c 14 

Cis 

Cl 8 Ego 

Amphibian Frog 2 

19-23 percent, (mainly 
palmitic) 

— 


~6l " 16-20 

Reptile 

Greek 

tortoise 

/■.. 

1 

3 

11 

. % 

4 — 

— 

15~ 

3 

(—2-1H) (~4;5H) 

Herbivora 

Pig 70 

0*1 

22*5 

9*5 — 

— 

8*9 

47-0 ' 10-6 1-4 

(—2-4H) (— 6 - 8 H) (— 6 - 8 H) 


Ox 44 

— 

25 

20 — 

— 

9 

37 8 1 

(— 2 - 6 H)(—5-0Hto—7-5H) 

9 9 

Ox 70 

1*4 

30*4 

6*6 — 

Fl- 

9.9 

40-3 8-5 1-8 

(-3-0HH—6-9H)(—6-9H) 

>9 

* Cow 70 

2*8 

29*8 

5*3 — 

0-4 

9*7 

48-6 3-4 — 

(-2-4H) (-6-0H) 

- 

Sheep 70 

0*2 

21*9 

12*9 — 

— 

4*9 

44-7 11-6 3-8 

(- 2 - 8 H) (-7-3H) (-7-8H) 


* This « 

specimen 

of liver exhibited marked fatty degeneration. 


Comparison of Tables 39 (liver glycerides) and 38 (depot glycerides) 
reveals some interesting features. In the first place, the content of palmitic 
acid in both groups of glycerides is approximately the same in each animal 
species ; in the liver glycerides, as in the depot fats, the palmitic acid content 
rises from a figure reminiscent of marine animal fats (in the amphibia and 
reptiles) until it approaches 25-30 per cent, (in the liver glycerides of oxen) , 
the corresponding figure for sheep and pig liver glycerides seems to be 
slightly lower (22 per cent.). Apart from this, the liver glycerides * only 
resemble the corresponding depot fats quantitatively in the content of 
unsaturated C 18 acids (the mean unsaturation of which is, however, definitely 
higher than in the corresponding depot fat acids). 

Qualitatively, the liver glycerides differ from those of the adipose tissues 
in the presence of much greater amounts of unsaturated C 20 and C 22 acids, 
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and of hexadecenoic acid ; and (in the larger land animals) of considerably 
less stearic acid. In theliver glycerides of pigs, oxen, and sheep hexadecenoic 
add forms, as a rule, about 9 per cent, of the total acids, whilst unsaturated 
adds of the C 20 and C 22 series (with a mean unsaturation equivalent to 
between 3 and 4 double bonds in the molecule) normally account for 10 per 
cent or somewhat more of the total fatty acids. Stearic acid, on the other 
hand although somewhat variable in proportion, is usually much reduced m 

amount as compared with the corresponding depot fats 

The diethenoid C 18 acids present m the liver, as m the depot, glycerides 
aoDear to be isomeric forms of ordinary or seed fat lmoleic acid, since they 
do not yield more than small proportions of the tetrabromo- or tetrahydroxy- 

stearic acids characteristic of the latter. 

Tudged by the average composition of their component acids, therefore, 
the liver glycerides of all the higher land animals so far studied exhibit 
fundamental differences from the corresponding glycerides in their reserve 
fats but resemble the latter in their total contents of unsaturated C 18 acids 
and’ especially, in the proportions of palmitic acid present. One is tempted 
to go further, and to suggest that, in the land animal group, the component 
acids of the liver glycerides bear considerable quantitative resemblance to 
each other, irrespective of the species ; but with the restricted data available 

this conclusion must clearly be uncertain. 

In the course of their studies of the absorption of ingested fats by rats, 
Channon Jenkins, and Smith « found that the saturated acids of the rat 
liver glycerides closely resembled those of the carcass both in the proportion 
of the total fatty acids and in their mean molecular weights, while the 
unsaturated acids were less closely related.. _ ■ 

In the instances available for amphibia and reptiles, it seems that there 
is, on the contrary, considerable resemblance between depot and liver 
glycerides. 


(6) Liver Phosphatides 

In Table 40 will be found component fatty acid analyses of liver phos¬ 
phatides corresponding with those for the liver glycerides recorded in 

Table 39 - . 

Table 40 (liver phosphatides) should be considered m close conjunction 

with Table 39 (liver glycerides) and Table 38 (depot glycerides). It is 
readily seen that the liver phosphatide component acids differ from those of 
the liver glycerides much more even than the latter do from those of the 
depot fats. Of the saturated acids, palmitic acid is definitely less prominent 
than in the other two classes of fats of pigs, oxen, and sheep, and usually (but 
not always) forms less than 15 per cent, of the total acids , stearic acid, on 
the other hand, is present in much greater proportions than in the liver 
glycerides, and in several cases exceeds the amount customarily found in the 
corresponding depot fats. In the unsaturated acids, those of the C 18 series 
are usually somewhat more unsaturated than in the liver glycerides (and 
include little, if any, ordinary or “ seed fat ” linoleic acid), but form a some¬ 
what lower proportion of the total acids ; whilst hexadecenoic acid is also 
lower than in the liver glycerides, generally amounting to about one-half to 
two-thirds of its percentage in the latter (but in the case of the sheep liver 
examined by Hilditch and Shorland, the reverse condition was observed). 
Unsaturated C 20 and C 22 acids are present, however, in greater amounts 
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than in the liver glycerides; in the pig, ox, and sheep phosphatides the 
combined proportions of this group are in the neighbourhood of 20 per cent, 
of the total fatty acids. 


TABLE 40. COMPONENT ACIDS ( WTS. PER CENT .) OF ANIMAL 
LIVER PHOSPHATIDES 


Class Animal 


Amphibian Frog 2 


Saturated 
.> 

'14 e C 18 C2 

11 V*. Inn.—.™—* 

25 per cent, (mainly 
palmitic) 


Reptile Greek — 15 

tortoise 3 


Herbivora Pig 70 


12-1 154 1*8 
12 30 — 


12-5 27 — 


. t Cow 70 
Sheep 70 


1-3 28*2 144 0*2 0*7 3* 

— 21*3 21*8 — — 4* 


12*6 21*8 0*1 


Unsaturated _ 

c 14 c 16 c 18 c 20 C 2 2 

v .; . v"—.. 

— 42 per cent. 33 

(mainly C 18 ) 

— To 48 17 

(-28H) (■—6H) 

— 4-8 39-9 24-1 1-9 

(-2-2H) (-6-5H) (—6-5H) 

— — 40 18 — 

(—3-4H) (—8H) 

_ 5 27 18 10-5 

(-3-0H) (-5-3 to -8-2H) 

0-7 3-8 31-5 I 9 ! 9 * 

(-2-9H) (-7-5H) 

— 4-1 47-8 5-0 — 

(-2-7H) (-6-0H) 

_ 8-9 27-8 23-6 4-5 

(—3TH)(-6-9H)(—10-5H) 


f Thfs'specimen of liver exhibited marked fatty degeneration. 


The general result is that the component acids of liver phosphatides show 
a greater resemblance, irrespective of the ammal species, than those o 
either of the other two groups. It is true, of course, that this resemblance is 
still by no means complete, but the extreme variations, so far as can be 
judged, in any one group from the frog to the ox, are much smaller than m 
the liver or depot glycerides. 

In the pig, ox, and sheep, the general features of all three groups may be 
illustrated by Table 41 (p. 92) , taken from Hilditch and Shorland s paper 
the data are given in molar percentages, and those for the liver glycerides and 
phosphatides have been corrected to allow as far as possible for the imperfect 
separation of the two groups of lipoids by differing solubility m acetone 

The differences in the relative proportions of palmitic, stearic, hexa- 
decenoic, unsaturated C 18 , and unsaturated C 20 and C 22 acids in the three 
groups are highly significant, and may be commended to the consideration 
of those who appear at times, perhaps, too ready to assume that organ and 
depot fats must be, if not nearly related, at all events closely derivable from 
each other by actions involving, as a rule, merely addition or removal of 
hydrogen. They indicate conclusively that each acid must be considered, 
very largely, independently of the others m any explanation which may 
ul timat ely be offered of their location in the respective fats of the higher 
land animals. It may be helpful to give a tabular statement in filustration 
of this point, which may give a general summary of the distnbution of these 
individual acids, based on the data in Tables 38, 39, and 4 ° * 
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Acid 


Palmitic 

Stearic (variable) 

Hexadecenoic 

C 18 unsaturated 

Co 0 and C 22 unsaturated 


Depot 
Glycerides 
High 
High 
Very low 
High 
Very low 


Liver 

Glycerides 

High 

Low 

Higher 

High 

Medium 


Liver 

Phosphatides 

Lower 

High 

Medium 

Lower 

High 


This comparison refers, of course, to the cases of pigs, oxen, and sheep. 
At the other end of the scale the data are not so detailed, and the amount of 
saturated acids in all the three groups of lipoids is lower ; but here also the 
proportion of unsaturated C 20 and C 22 acids is much increased, and that of 
the unsaturated C 18 acids decreased, in the liver phosphatides as compared 
with the liver or depot glycerides. 

In the case of the rat, Channon, Jenkins, and Smith 47 also observed 
that the liver phosphatide acids showed no relationship with the carcass fatty 
acids. 


TABLE 41. A COMPARISON OF THE CORRECTED FATTY ACID COMPOSI¬ 
TIONS OF THE NON-PHOSPHATIDE (“ GLYCERIDE ”) AND PHOSPHATIDE 
CONSTITUENTS OF THE OX, COW, PIG, AND SHEEP LIPOIDS WITH THE 
AVAILABLE DATA FOR THE CORRESPONDING DEPOT FATS . FATTY 
ACIDS (PER CENT MOL.) 


Saturated Unsaturated 

A . .. .-.-. A . 


Ox liver: 

Cj.4 

Cia 

Cl8 

C 2 o 

C 16 Cl 8 C20 C22 

" .v 1 1 7 

“ Glyceride ” 

1-6 

32* * * § 5 

5*0 

— 

1*5 11*7 40-3 7*4 * 

(~2*0H) (—2*0H) (-3-0H) (~6*9H) 

Phosphatide 

1-5 

29*7 

17*0 

0*2 

0*6 1*6 27*7 21*7 * 

(—2-OH) (-2-0H) (—2-9H) (-7-5H) 

. A . 

Depot 
glyceride t 

7*3 

29*2 

20*5 

— 

— — 43*0 t — 

(-2-1H) 

Cow liver: 

“ Glyceride ” 

3-2 

34*7 

5*3 

— 

0*5 9*9 43*6 2*9 — . 

(—2*0H) (-2-0H) (—2*4H) (-6-0H) 

Phosphatide 

— 

22*9 

21*2 

— 

— 4*4 46*9 4*6 — 

(-2-0H) (-2-7H) (~6*0H) 

Pig liver: 

Glyceride ” 

0*1 

25*8 

10*3 

0*2 

— 9*2 44*1 9*2 1*1 

(~2*0H) (—2*4H) (~6*8H) (-6-8H) 

Phosphatide 

•— 

13*4 

15*3 

1*7 

— 5*3 40*3 22*4 1*6 

(—2*0H) (—2*2H) (—6*5H) (-6-5H) 

Depot 
glyceride § 

1*1 

28*1 

9*7 

— 

— ' — ■ 61*1 ' —f- — 

(-2-1H) 

Sheep liver : 

“ Glyceride” 

0*3 

24*2 

12*5 

*—. 

— 5*3 44*1 10*5 3*2 

(~2*0H) (—2*'8'Hj (—7*3H) (-7-8H) 

Phosphatide 


13*9 

21*7 

0*7 

— 9*9 28*0 21*9 3*9 

(—2-0H) (-3-1H) (—6*9H)(—10-5H) 

Depot 
glyceride || 

2*1 

24*6 

25*6 

'-: 

— — 47*7 —t — 

(-2-2H) 


* Mainly C 20 . 

t Traces of C 20 acids are also present in these depot glycerides, 

t Mean values—Banks and Hilditch; 62 cf Armstrong and Allan. 60 

§ Mean values—Ellis and Zeller; 66 cf. Ellis and Isbell, 68 Bhattacharya and Hilditch. 67 
|| Mean values—Armstrong and Allan, 60 cf. Collin et a/. 61 
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It maybe added that Irving and Smith 79 found the component acids of 
the mixed lipoids of a pig liver to consist of lauric 0-4, myristic 07, palmitic 
14-0, stearic iS-8, arachidic 17 ; hexadecenoic 1-5, oleic 28, linoleic 5, 
unsaturated C 20 20, and unsaturated C 22 7'5 P er cent - ( wt -)- 


Lipoids of other Animal Organs 

The fats of few animal organs, other than the liver, have yet been investi¬ 
gated in detail, but recent figures for individual component acids are available 
in the case of the lipoids of the heart-muscle, adrenals, and blood of the ox. 
Broadly speaking, these analyses suggest closer resemblance to those of the 
liver glycerides or phosphatides than to those of depot glycerides. Un¬ 
saturated C 20 (and C 22 ) acids are prominent in each case, whilst the palmitic 
contents are lower than in the depot glycerides; hexadecenoic acid was 
probably not allowed for in most of these studies. The data in question 
are collected in T able 42. 


TABLE 42. COMPONENT FATTY ACIDS (WTS. PER CENT.) OF THE 
LIPOIDS FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF THE OX 

Saturated Unsaturated - 


Coo C-2-2 


Saturated Unsaturated - 

_* _ v / — - — . — 

Lipoids of Observers C 14 C lf C 18 C 20 C 16 C 18 C.. 0 C 

Heart- /Glycerides KlenkandDitt 80 — 22 20 — ^ — 

muscle \ Phosphatides „ » — '4 ft . „ n _ 40 . 2 72-2 - 

Adrenals Phosphatides Ault and Brown 1-2 23-8 11 1 2 0 _ 33 

Blood Mixed lipoids Parry and Smith “ 10 13 3 

* Linolenic acid absent; oleic acid 20 per cent, and octadecadienoic acid 6 per cent. 


Component Acids of Animal Milk Fats 

The component fatty acids of most milk fats, especially, perhaps, those 
of herbivorous mammals, differ from those of either the depot or organ fats 
. of the same animal by including, in addition to palmitic, stearic, oleic, and 
linoleic acids, definite but small proportions of butyric, caproic, caprylic 
capric and lauric acids, with a somewhat larger amount of mynstic acid 
than is present in the depot fats. Naturally, most of the detailed component 
acid analyses of milk fats are those of cow milk fats, although a few data are 
available for the milk fats of other herbivora—buffalo, sheep, goat, and 

Car£ ]Before discussing these figures it should be pointed out that the com¬ 
ponent acids of other mammalian milk fats undoubtedly show wide variations 
in their proportions of lower saturated acids. Pro ay 4 P 
(weight) of butyric acid in cow milk fatty acids approaches the maximum 
amount present in any milk fat. At the other end of the scale we have the 
milk fats of marine mammals such as the whale, which have been shown y 
Schmidt-Nielsen and Frog 83 and by Klein ®* to contain no a cl dsoUower 
molecular weight than those present in whale depot or liver 
component acids are quantitatively closely similar to those of the depot fats 
(cf Chapter II p. 52). It is therefore more or less an open question as to 
Ihich species of mammals are characterised by the production of definite 
proportions of lower saturated acids in their milk glycerides.. _ 

P Some indication on this point is to be gained by comparing the average 
Reichert-Meissl and Polenske values of the milk fats of different animals. 
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The Reichert-Meissl values, being measures of the water-soluble,^ steam- 
volatile fatty acids present in a fat, give comparative indications of the 
amounts of butyric and hexanoic (caproic) acids ; the Polenske values, 
giving similar measures of the content of water-insoluble, _ steam-volatile 
fatty acids, afford similar comparative indications of the relative proportions 
of octanoic and decanoic (caprylic and capric) acids. Typical data for a 
number of milk fats are as follows : 


Milk Fat 
Dog 
Pig 

Human 

Mouse 

Cat 

Horse 

Ass 

Rabbit 

Camel 

Goat 

Sheep 

Buffalo 

Cow 


Reichert-Meissl Value 
1-2 
1-7 

1 * 4-34 

2*9 

44 

7*0 

13*1 

16*1 

164 

20-29 

23-33 

26-34 

33-36 


Polenske Value 


1 * 5 - 2*2 


6*1 


1*6 

3 * 2 - 9*8 
2 * 2 - 6*9 
1 * 6-24 
1 * 3 — 3*5 


It is evident that the proportion of butyric or hexanoic acid in milk fats 
such as those of the dog, pig, or human being is very small, and that the 
presence of 3-4 per cent, of butyric acid is confined to a particular group of 
animals, of which the cow is the best known example. 

Detailed analyses of milk fatty acids. These were among the first to be 
attempted by means of the ester-fractionation procedure but, as the necessity 
for prior separation of the steam-volatile components by distillation in 
steam, and of separation of the saturated and unsaturated higher fatty acids 
by means of lead salts, was not fully appreciated at that period, the earlier 
results obtained for milk fatty acids were divergent and far from accurate. 
During the past decade, however, a number of more definite 1 esults have 
been published, mainly for the component acids of cow milk fat, but also 
including those of some other herbivorous animals. 

In addition to lower saturated acids, it has been established that minor 
proportions of A 9:10 -mono-ethenoid acids containing 10, 12, 14, and 16 
carbon atoms are also present in cow and other milk fats. The presence of a 
decenoic acid was first deduced in 1912 by Smedley, 85 and confirmed in 1922 
by Griin and Wirth, 88 who isolated it and determined its structure. The 
presence of C 12 , C 14 , and C 16 unsaturated acids was indicated in a later paper 
by Griin 86 whilst in 1933 Bosworth and Brown 87 presented further evidence 
for decenoic and tetradecenoic acids but were unable to detect C 12 or C 16 
unsaturated acids. In 1936 Riemenschneider and Ellis 88 found C^q, C 44 , 
and C 16 mono-ethenoid acids in goat milk fat; in 1936-1937 Hilditch and 
Paul 89 and Longenecker 90 isolated C10, C12, Qu,.and Qie mono-ethenoid 
acids from cow milk fat and showed that in each case they were A 9 * 10 ~ 
unsaturated acids. The possible bearing of these observations on the mode 
of production of typical milk fat glycerides will receive consideration in 
later chapters (VII, p. 240 ; VIII, p. 280), 

In most of the detailed analyses (Tables 43 and 44) the presence of these 
minor proportions of lower unsaturated acids has not been taken into account, 
but in some more recent publications (Tables 45 A and 45B) these have also 
been included. It is desirable, therefore, to record the respective data in 
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<pnarate tables. It is furthermore desirable to put on record the data for 
milk fat component acids in the form both of weight and of molar percentages. 
?he wide variation in molecular weight of the component acids causes the 
latter to be quite different in some respects from the former. Weight pe 
centages alone, therefore, do not present even an approximately accurate 
picture of the proportionate number of molecules of each fatty acid present. 

P Table 43 gives the results of detailed analyses of Indian goat, sheep, 
camel and buffalo milk fatty acids ; Table 44 those for a number of cow 
milk fatty acids, in each case without allowance for the minor unsaturated 
components • Table 45A gives examples of the complete data obtained for 
C oZ cow and goat mffk fats. All these figures refer, so fimas is Imown t 
animals receiving their natural (pasture) diet only. Table 45 B reco 
important data by Smith and Dastur 91 on the effect of fasting (mam ion) 
of cow milk fat. It has been found that the chaxad*^ 
lower acids of the fat are thereby reduced to an extraordinary extent whilst 
7the saSelin,. the proper,J 0, oleic odd is increased corresp-dm* 
the palmitic and stearic acid contents undergoing 

This effect which is somewhat similar to that induced by admimsteri g 

Ldliveroii S the diet (this chapter, Table 46) is significantX^ddTfa 
the possible medium of production of the characteristic butter acids (a 

subject discussed in detail in Chapter VII, pp. 241 "43)* 


TABLE 43. COMPONENT ACIDS OF INDIAN GOAT, SHEEP, CAMEL, 
AND BUFFALO MILK FATS 

(MINOR UNSATURATED COMPONENTS NOT INCLUDED ) 


Acid 

Butyric 

w-Hexanoic (caproic) 
w-Octanoic (caprylic) 
H-Decanoic (capric) 
Laurie 
Myristic 
Palmitic 
Stearic 
as Arachidic 
Oleic 

as Octadecadienoic 


Butyric 
w-Hexanoic 
/z-Octanoic 
w-Decanoic 
Laurie 
Myristic 
Palmitic 
Stearic 
as Arachidic 
Oleic 

as Octadecadienoic 


Goat 92 
(Dhingra) 


3*0 

2*3 

3*9 

8*6 

4*6 

11*5 

24*7 

9*3 

0*1 

30*5 

1*5 


7*6 

4*5 

6*2 

11*1 

5*1 

11*2 

21*5 

7*3 

0*1 

24*2 

1*2 


Sheep 92 Camel 93 
(Dhingra) (Dhingra) 


(i) Weight Percentages 


3*3 

2*8 

3*8 

7*8 

5*4 

12*2 

23*5 

6*9 

1*9 

28*3 

4*1 


2*1 

0*9 

0*6 

1*4 

4*6 

7*3 

29*3 

11*1 

38*9 

3*8 


Buffalo 94 
(Bhattacharya 
and Hilditch) 


4*1 

1*4 

0*9 

1*7 

2*8 

10*1 

31*1 

11*2 

0*9 

33*2 

2*6 


(ii) Molar Percentages 


8*4 

5*4 

5*8 

10*1 

6*0 

11*8 

20*4 

5*4 

1*3 

22*2 

3*2 


5*9 

1*9 

1*1 

2*1 

5*7 

7*9 

28*3 

9*7 

34*1 

3*3 


10*9 

2*8 

1*5 

2*4 

3*3 

10*5 

28*7 

9*3 

0*7 

27*7 

2*2 
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TABLE 45a. COMPONENT ACIDS OF GOAT AND COW MILK FATS 
(SOME OR ALL OF THE MINOR UNSATURATED COMPONENTS 

INCLUDED) 

Goat 88 Cow (Berkshire, England) 

Stall-fed Stall-fed 

Winter Winter 

1935 89 1937 90 


Acid 

Butyric 

/i-Hexanoic (caproic) 
/z-Octanoic (caprylic) 
n- Decanoic (capric) 
Laurie 
Myristic 
Palmitic 
Stearic 
as Arachidic 
A 9:10 “Decenoic 
A 9:i0 -Dode Cen oi C 
A 9; 10 -Tetradecenoic 
A 9:10 -Hexadecenoic 
Oleic 

as Octadecadienoic 
as C 2 o -2 2 unsaturated 


(i) Weight Percentages 


2*1 

3*7 

1*9 

2*0 

2*7 

1*0 

7*9 

2*6 

3*5 

1*7 

10*2 

9*3 

28*7 

25*4 

8*1 

10*7 

0*4 

0*4 

0*2 

0*2 

0*4 

1*2 

2*1 

5*0 

31*1 

32*4 

_ 

4*0 

0*7 

0*4 


3-0 

1-4 

1- 5 

2- 7 
3*7 

12-1 

25*3 

9-2 

1*3 

0*3 

0*4 

1*6 

4*0 

29*6 

3*6 

0*3 


Butyric 
n- Hexanoic 
/z-Octanoic 
^-Decanoic 
Laurie 
Myristic 
Palmitic 
Stearic 
as Arachidic 
A 9 ** 10 -Decenoic 
A 9:10 -Dodecenoic 
A 9:10 -Tetradecenoic 
A 9: 10 -Hexadecenoic 
Oleic 

as Octadecadienoic 
as C 2 0-22 unsaturated 


(ii) Molar Percentages 


5*6 

9*8 

3*8 

4*1 

4*3 

1*6 

10*6 

3*5 

4*0 

2*0 

10*3 

9*6 

25*9 

23*4 

6*6 

8*9 

0*3 

0*3 

0*3 

0*3 

0*4 

1*3 

1*9 

4*6 

25*5 

27*0 

_ 

3*3 

0*5 

0*3 


8*1 

2*8 

2*5 

3*7 

4*4 

12*5 

23*2 

7*6 

1*0 

0*4 

0*5 

1*7 

3*7 

24*8 

2*9 

0*2 


Whilst the few analyses in Tables 45A and 45s (p. 98) must be regarded 
as the most comprehensive and the most accurate in detail, those in Tables 43 
and 44 conform to the more detailed analyses in all respects, save that the oleic 
acid figures are probably '3-5 per cent, too high (since they include unsatura¬ 
tion represented in reality by the small amounts of Cio> Lis, C14, and 16 
mono-ethenoid acids). The effect of this upon the figures for the saturated 
acids in Tables 43 and 44 is small in any individual case, because the result 
of the inclusion of the various lower unsaturated acids with oleic acid is 
spread, as it were, over a number of the homologous saturated acids. 

Taking the more prominent individual acids of milk fats (and basing 
comparisons on their molar proportions), it is seen that, as m the corre¬ 
sponding depot fats, palmitic and oleic are the chief component acids, lhe 
content of palmitic acid again has some approach towards constancy, but is 
somewhat lower than in the depot fats. The average figure is probably in 
the region of 24-26 per cent., rather than 30 per cent. Milk fats Trom 
individual cows examined over a range of some years by Dean and Hilditch 
suggest that the proportion of palmitic acid m the milk fat declines with 

progressive age of the lactating animal. 
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fat of cows is not easy to establish, since other factors also come into play, 
notably and almost certainly the slight variations in composition m the 
milk fats of different individuals, and of the same individual as the number 


of lactations increases. , , 

The diethenoid Ci 8 acids of cow milk fat have been the subject of much 
discussion. Hilditch and Miss Jones 95 mentioned in 1929 that the acids 
then recorded as linoleic failed to give the usual yields of the tetrahydroxy- 
stearic acids (m.p. 155 0 and 173°) characteristic of linoleic acid from vegetable 
sources. In 1933, Bosworth and Brown 87 could not detect any linoleic acid 
in butter fat, whilst Eckstein 09 could only find minute amounts, of linoleic 
and linolenic acids, when isolated in the form of their characteristic tetra- 
or hexa-bromo-additive products. Green and Hilditch 100 showed that t e 
polyethenoid unsaturation of the C 18 acids was not due, beyond a very hmite 
extent, to tetra- or even tri-ethenoid unsaturation, and also found that the 
products of disruptive oxidation were the same (hexanoic and azelaic acids) 
as from seed fat linoleic acid ; like previous workers, they obtained variable, 
but only small, yields of the tetrahydroxystearic acids, m.p. 155 0 and 173 , 
when the Ci 8 unsaturated acid fractions were oxidised with alkaline per¬ 
manganate. The present position has been stated by Brown 101 and by 
Hilditch 102 as follows : whilst ordinary or seed fat linoleic acid occurs m 
only minute proportions in cow milk fat, there is a certain proportion ( 3~5 
per cent, of the total fatty acids) of octadecadienoic acids which appear to 
be different geometrical (cis-trans) isomerides of the A s ’ . acid. It 
has already been mentioned above (pp. 79, 90) that a similar state of 
affairs holds for the diethenoid C 18 acids of ox depot and liver glycerides, and 


liver phosphatides. 

In contrast, it may be mentioned that Bosworth ms was able to obtain 
without difficulty the characteristic tetrabromostearic acid, m.p. 114°, from 

the unsaturated acids of human milk fat. „ . , 

The lower saturated acids of milk fats, although collectively not so 
prominent as either oleic or palmitic acid, are the constituents which 
qualitatively differentiate most milk fats from all other fats. In cow milk fat, 
the acids from butyric to lauric account for about 18 to 22 mols. per xoo mols. 
of the total component acids; of these butyric usually amounts to 8-11 
mols. per cent., and hexanoic 3-4 mols. per cent. Butyric acid is thus the 
most abundant of the lower saturated acids m cow milk fat, but this statement 
does not apply to the milk fats of some other animals. It will be seen, how¬ 
ever, that the milk fat of the (Indian) buffalo is closely similar to that of the 

domestic cow in its component fatty acids. . 

In the milk fats of sheep and goats (which appear to be similar in com¬ 
position) it will be noticed that, whilst the butyric acid content is slightly 
lower than in cow milk fats, the proportions of octanoxc and decanoic 
fcaprvlic and capric) acids are much greater and approach, or even exceed, 
thS of butyric acid in cow milk fats. The presence of about 10 mols per 
cent of decanoic acid seems to be a characteristic feature m both goat and 
sheep milk fat. Of the higher fatty acids, it is notable that the proportions 
of both palmitic and oleic acids (although these are still the niosbabmidant 
individual acids in either fat) are definitely low m comparison with the figures 

fOT latamel milk fat, on the other hand, we have a case m which the butyric 
acid content (6 mols. per cent.) is lower than m the above fats, the palmitic 
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acid figure (28 mols. per cent.) is similar to the aveiage foi most cow milk 
fatty acids, and the oleic acid content approaches the maximum so far 
observed in cow milk fats. If the solitary analysis available is typical for 
camel milk fats, it may be said that the only marked difference between the 
milk fats of the camel and the cow is a reduction by about 50 per cent, in the 
proportions of butyric and hexanoic acids in camel as compared with cow 
milk fat. 

The component acids of sow milk fat have been deduced by Laxa, 4 
apparently from the Reichert-Meissl (2-1), Polenske (1-2), iodine (58-2), 
and saponification (193-9) values, as caprylic+capric 1-5, myristic 2-7, 
palmitic 28-0, and oleic 67-8 per cent. Although these figures are probably 
only in the nature of an approximate indication, they serve further to 
illustrate the point already made on p. 93, namely that in many animals 
the milk fatty acids probably resemble the depot fatty acids much more 
closely than in the case of the cow. The lower saturated fatty acids are by 
no means so prominent in many milk fats as they are in that of the cow. 

The mode of production of these characteristic milk fats in the mammary 
glands of animals is a subject which invites discussion. The composition 
of the milk fats finally produced may, in certain circumstances, provide 
material of use in suggesting processes which may be operative. This 
becomes more likely since it has been established independently by Kay et 
alios and by Maynard, McCay, et u/. 106 that the precursors of milk fat are 
the neutral glycerides present in the blood, and not blood phosphatides or 
cholesterol esters. To utilise the constitutive information on milk fats 
fully for such discussion involves, however, the question of their charac¬ 
teristic component glycerides as well as fatty acids, and the matter will 
therefore be deferred until their glyceride structure has been considered 
(Chapter VII, p. 240-243). It may, however, be mentioned here that amongst 
the points which appear to be important to bear in mind are (i) the relative 
constancy of the palmitic acid content, (ii) the reciprocal relationship 
between the proportion of oleic acid on the one hand, and the sum of 
those of the lower saturated acids and of stearic acid on the other, and 
(iii) the occurrence of lower mono-ethenoid acids (down to, but not below, 
C 10 ) in milk fats, in each of which the unsaturated group occupies the same 
position (A 9 :X0 ) relative to the carboxyl group as it does in oleic acid. 

Component adds of milk phosphatides. The only analysis which 
seems to have been carried out on the phosphatide fatty acids of milk is one 
of the “ fatty acids of the lecithin-kephalin fraction ” by Kurtz, Jamieson, 
and Holm, 107 who reported the presence of the following acids: myristic 
5-2, stearic 16-1, arachidic i-8, oleic 70-6, and docosatetraenoic (?) 6-3 per 
cent. (wt.). The absence of palmitic acid appears unusual, but the presence 
of stearic acid in relatively large proportions and of the highly unsaturated 
C 22 acid is reminiscent of observations on other phosphatides from animal 
livers and from vegetable seeds (this Chapter, p. 90, and Chapter IV, 
p. 166). 

Component adds of milk fats from cows receiving specific fatty oils in 
their diets. A few studies have been made of the fats from the milk of 
Berkshire cows which had been given a regular ration of one or other fatty 
oil for some time previous to the period at which the milk was taken. The 
results are summarised in Table 46, and some details of the fats added to 
the normal diets are as follows : 
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Coconut oil cake 
Soya bean cake 
Linseed oil 
Rape oil 
Cod liver oil 


7 lb coconut cake daily for two weeks previously. 

5-2 lb. soya bean cake daily for two weeks previously. 
4 ounces linseed oil daily for two weeks previously. 

4 ounces rape oil daily for two weeks previously. 

4 ounces cod liver oil daily for two weeks previously. 


TABLE 46. COMPONENT ACIDS OF COW MILK FATS {EFFECT OF 
ADDED FATS IN DIETS) 

Ingested Fat: Coconut Soya Bean Linseed Rape 
Cake 96 Cake 96 Oil 98 Oil 98 

(a) (a) id) (« 

(a) Minor unsaturated components not included. 

(b) Minor unsaturated components included. 


Cod Liver Oil 98 

I II 

(a) (b) 


Acid 

Butyric 

3*4 

(i) Weight Percentages 
3-6 4-2 

/z-Hexanoic 

2*0 

1*5 

z*u 

/z-Octanoic 

M 

1*7 

1*3 

/z-Decanoic 

3*2 

3*8 

2*3 

Lauric 

7*3 

6*5 

3*1 

Myristic 

17*1 

10*6 

8*4 

Palmitic 

27*0 

26*3 

21*8 

Stearic 

4*8 

8*3 

9*9 

as Arachidic 

— 

1*2 

0*6 

as Decenoic 

— 

— 

— 

as Tetradecenoic 

—. 

— 

— 

as Hexadecenoic 

— 

— 

— 

Oleic 

31*7 

32*9 

39*3 

as Octadecadienoic 

2*4 

3*6 

5*9 

as C 2 0-22 unsaturated 

— 

— 

1*2 

as Erucic 

— 

— 

■ 

Butyric 

9*0 

(ii) Molar Percentages 
9-6 11-2 

/z-Hexanoic 

3*9 

3*0 

4*1 

/z~Octanoic 

1*7 

2*8 

2*1 

/z-Decanoic 

4*3 

5*1 

3*1 

Lauric 

* 8*3 

7*5 

3*6 

Myristic 

17*2 

10*7 

8*6 

Palmitic 

24-1 

23*7 

20*0 

Stearic 

3*9 

El 

8*2 

as Arachidic 

— 

0*9 

0*4 

as Decenoic 

— 

— 

— 

as Tetradecenoic 

— 

— 

— 

as Hexadecenoic 

— 

— 

— 

Oleic 

25*7 

27*0 

32*8 

as Octadecadienoic 

1*9 

3*0 

5*0 

as C 2 0-22 unsaturated 

— 

— 

0*9 

as Erucic 

— 

— 

— 


3*6 

1*6 

1-0 

1*5 

1*8 

8*1 

20*3 

13*8 

0*5 

0*2 

1-3 

2*4 

36-0 

3*3 

1*0 

3*6 


9*9 

3*4 

1*6 

2*2 

2*2 

8*6 

19*1 

11*7 

0*4 

0*2 

1*4 

2*3 

30*8 

2*9 

0*7 

2*6 


2*1 

0*9 

0*5 

1*2 

3*1 

6*4 

22*7 

6*7 

0*6 


43*3 

4*8 

7*7 


6*1 

2*0 

0*8 

1*8 

3*9 

7*1 

22*4 

6*0 

0*5 


38*8 

4*4 

6*2 


2*0 

0*6 

0*6 

1*3 

0*9 

8*4 

25*4 

8*2 

0*6 

0*5 

1*4 

3*3 

37*8 

3*9 

5*1 


5*7 

1*2 

1*0 

1*9 

1*1 

9*3 

25*1 

7*3 

0*5 

0*8 

1*5 

3*3 

33*8 

3*5 

4*0 


The effects of the ingested vegetable fats on the milk fats m Table 46 
were comparatively slight, but certain points of interest appeared. Com¬ 
parison should, of course, be made with the cow milk fats from animals on 
normal stall-fed or pasture diets already given in Tables 44 a ^ d 45 A* . 

Coconut oil, which is rich in lauric and myristic acids (<of . Chapter I , 
Table 59B, p. 162), has apparently little effect on most of the component 
acids, but the lauric and myristic acids are each present in about twice the 
usual amount. This suggests that some of the lauromynstms, present m 
quantity in coconut fat, may have passed directly into the milk tat 

The results of ingestion oisoya bean cake and linseed oil are interesting 
chiefly because, in spite of the high linoieic content of both oils and of high 
linolenic acid content in linseed oil, the amount of polyethenoid C 18 acids m 
the milk fats showed no significant increase. Moreover, the latter acids 
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yielded no insoluble tetra- or hexa-bromostearic acids, and only very small 
amounts of the tetrahydroxystearic acid, m.p. 155 0 . The results thus 
strongly suggest that neither the linoleic nor the linolenic acid of seed fats 
are readily assimilated by cows or, at least, that they are not retained as 
such by the mammary gland of this animal. For the rest, these two milk 
fats showed no great divergence from normal, other than perhaps a fairly 
high oleic acid figure in the fat from the cow which had received linseed oil. 
It may be of minor significance that the apparent arachidic acid figure is 
higher than usual in the fat from the cow which received soya bean cake, 
since this acid is present in soya bean oil as a minor component (for the 
component acids of soya bean and linseed oils, see respectively Chapter IV, 
Table 57, p. i 53 > and Table 49, p. 125). 

Rape oil , similarly, has little effect on the milk fat component acids unless 
to increase the oleic acid slightly, at the general expense of the remaining 
constituents, especially, perhaps, palmitic acid. In this case there was 
definite evidence of the infiltration of a small proportion of erucic acid 
(which forms 45-50 per cent, of the acids of rape oil, ef. Chapter IV, Table 56, 
p. 149) ; but seed fat linoleic acid, which is also present in rape oil to the 
extent of 25-30 per cent., was, as usual, not detected with certainty. 

The results of feeding cod liver oil to cows stand quite apart from the 
rest of the data included in Table 46. The outstanding features are : 
(i) the great reduction (of the order of 50 per cent.) in the amount of lower 
saturated acids ; (ii) a proportionately similar increase in oleic acid ; (iii) no 
great difference from the normal in the amount of octadecadienoic acid; 
(iv) the presence of about 5 per cent, of C20-22 unsaturated acids instead of 
the 1 per cent, (or thereabouts) of these acids normally present; and (v) the 
absence of any increase in the small amount of hexadecenoic acid, although 
this acid is almost as prominent a component of the cod liver oil acids as 
the C20-22 acids. These effects, which are accompanied by a reduction of 
the fat content of the milk, are probably significant not only from the 
practical standpoint but also from their possible bearing on the metabolism 
of milk fat. They are even more striking when depicted in the form of the 
amount of each fatty acid produced daily by the lactating cow than when 
given as percentages (cf. Chapter VII, Table 82, p. 241). This aspect of the 
results in question, and their possible implications as regards milk fat 
metabolism, will be returned to later (Chapter VII, p. 240). At this point 
we will only add that Golding 108 has indicated that the specific effect 
of cod liver oil on the lactation of the cows is not shown when the unsaponi- 
fiable fraction of the oil, instead of the whole oil, is given in the diet, thus 
pointing to the injurious or active component occurring in part of the 
triglycerides ; that McCay and Maynard 109 reached the same conclusion in 
regard to the production of muscular lesions in animals after ingestion of 
cod liver oil; and that the data in Table 46 show clearly that, in contrast to 
the absence of infiltration of seed fat linoleic or linolenic acids from the diet, 
the highly unsaturated C 20 and C 22 acids of cod liver oil pass into the milk 
fat to quite an appreciable extent. 
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CHAPTER IV* 

THE COMPONENT ACIDS OF VEGETABLE FATS 

In this chapter we shah be occupied for the most part with a very large 
number of fats from the seeds or fruit coats of the higher land flora. Before 
proceeding to deal with these it is logical to consider the comparatively few 
accounts to hand of the fatty acid components of fats present in the simpler 
plants, such as moulds, fungi, mosses, and other cryptogams. An interesting 
part of the plant kingdom—the aquatic flora—has already received attention, 
of course, in Chapter II (pp. 23-27), wherein the fats present in phyto¬ 
plankton, algae, and other aquatic vegetation were discussed. 


Cryptogam Fats 

The component acids of glycerides from several species of these simpler 
forms of vegetable life have been reported from time to time. Until recent 
years, they were usually given as a mixture of palmitic, stearic, oleic, and 
linoleic acids, but it has lately been shown that hexadecenoic acid is usually 
also fairly prominent. 

Bacteria. The lipoid matter of bacteria has received attention in the 
cases of tubercle bacilli and diphtheria bacteria. Those of tubercle and 
leprosy bacilli are mainly composed of waxes, and the extensive studies of 
Anderson 1 dal. have shown that the acidic components do not belong solely 
to the same series as the fatty acids of glycerides, but are to a considerable 
extent saturated acids possessing branched carbpn cliains. Their melting 
points are much lower than those of the corresponding normal saturated 
aliphatic acids. 

Chargaff 2 found that diphtheria bacteria contain glyceridic fat, the 
component acids of which, in addition to about 30 per cent, of palmitic 
acid, consist mainly of A 9:10 -hexadecenoic acid. 

Yeast. Yeast lipoids have been studied by several workers, but no very 
clear-cut data have resulted, and apparently the systematic ester-fractiona¬ 
tion procedure has not yet been applied to them. A typical recent study is 
that of Taufel 3 et al. } who apparently relied on determination of saturated 
acids by lead salt separation or Bertram oxidation, coupled with thiocyanogen 
and iodine values of the unsaturated acids. They reported that the specimen 
of yeast fat examined contained 3*3 per cent, of sterols and 16*3 per cent, of 
the hydrocarbon squalene, whilst the composition of the fatty acids (expressed 
as percentages of the latter) was as follows : lower acids volatile in steam 
7*3, palmitic 13*4, stearic 8*3, oleic 66*9, and linoleic 4*1 per cent. That 
this is not the whole story is shown by the work of Newman and Anderson, 4 

* At the end of this chapter, owing to the very large number of references to 
individual determinations of component fatty acids in the tables, the literature 
references in the text are given separately from those in the tables (the latter 
being appended (for each table) following the textual references— " References to 
Table 47,” etc.). 


COMPONENT ACIDS OF CRYPTOGAM FATS 

who showed that, whilst the saturated acids were made up of 75 per cent, 
palmitic and 25 per cent, stearic acids, the unsaturated acids yielded on 
hydrogenation a mixture of 25 per cent, palmitic and 75 per cent, stearic 
acids. In other words, a quarter of the unsaturated acids, according to 
Newman and Anderson’s data, must consist of hexadecenoic acid. In 
terms of Taufel’s figures for the unsaturated acids, this would suggest that 
hexadecenoic acid accounts for about 18 per cent, of the total fatty acids. 
Since yeast fat may soon attain some industrial importance, it is to be 
anticipated that further and more complete studies of its composition may be 
made in the near future. 

Moulds and fungi. The plasmodium of Lycogala epidendrum and of 
Reticularia lycoperdon contains respectively 37 per cent, and 23 per cent, of 
fatty matter; according to Kiesel, 5 the fatty acids present included 8-16 per 
cent, of palmitic, 70-77 per cent, of oleic, and 13-15 per cent, of linoleic 
acid. 

Fairly recent and detailed analyses have been given for the component 
acids of the fats, present to the extent of about 10 per cent, of the dry weight, 
in three moulds, namely, Penicillium javanicum (Ward and Jamieson 6 ), 
a species of Citromyces (Taufel, Thaler, and Schreyegg 7 ), and Oidium lactis 
(Kaufmann and Schmidt 8 ) : 


Component Acids 

Penicillium 

Citromyces 

Oidium 


Javanicum 

Sp. 

Lactis 


(Per Cent.) 

(Per Cent.) 

(Per Cent.) 

Palmitic 

23*4 

6*81 


Stearic 

9.4 

11*8 V 

42*8 

jz-Tetracosanoic 

0-8 

— J 


Oleic 

34*6 

40*7 

4-1*2 

Linoleic 

31*8 

40*7 

11*8 * 


* Also traces of linoleic acid and about 4 per cent, of hydroxy-acids. 


The fatty acids present in the fats of ergot (of barley) and maize blight 
have also received some notice. Ergot ( Secede cornutum) contains from 
jej to 30 per cent, of lipoids, the acids of which have been examined by ester- 
fractionation by Baughman and Jamieson 9 and by Fiero 10 with the following 
results: 


Component Acids 

Baughman and 
Jamieson 9 

Fiero 10 


(Per Cent.) 

(Per Cent.) 

Myristic 

0*3 

3*0 

Palmitic 

21*6 

25*0 

Stearic 

5*5 

2*1 

Arachidic 

0*7 

20*9 

Oleic 

63*1 

Linoleic 

8*8 

13*2 

Ricinoleic 

— 

35-8 


The differences in the figures for unsaturated acids are remarkable, since 
it seems unlikely that ricinoleic acid would have been overlooked by Baugh¬ 
man and Jamieson; but Matthes and Schiitz 11 have also stated that 
hydroxyoleic acids form 35 per cent, of the mixed acids of ergot oil. 
Jamieson 12 notes that various workers report appreciable (mostly high) 
acetyl values for ergot oil, ranging from 7 to 63, but were unable in most 
cases to isolate any definite hydroxy-acid; he adds that he is unable to 
account for the extreme variations shown in the acetyl values. 


COMPONENT ACIDS OF PHANEROGAM FATS 

It is a natural consequence of the relative abundance of glycerides in 
fruit, and especially in seed, fats that our knowledge of their components is 
at present much more complete than in the case of leaf and similar fats. 
Seed fats can often be isolated in a pure condition, accompanied by only a 
few per cent, at most of non-glyceridic compounds; but in the leaf, for 
example, the glycerides may amount to little more than i per cent, or so of 
the dry weight, and their isolation and separation from ether-soluble plant 
pigments, as well as from the phosphatides which are also present, is a matter 
of great difficulty, especially if a sufficient amount of the glycerides for a 
complete examination is to be accumulated. To the plant physiologist and 
others interested in the chemical changes connected with the living plant 
cell the scarcity of data with reference to leaf and similar fats is unfortunate. 
On the other hand, the more extensive figures available for many fruit fats 
are of use not only to the biochemist but also to the technologist, since many 
seed fats are, of course, employed in the edible fat, soap, paint, and other 
industries. 

Although, owing to the circumstances described in the preceding para¬ 
graph, it is not possible to present a properly balanced and comprehensive 
account of the component fatty acids of glycerides from all parts of plants, 
an attempt will be made to indicate the available data for each class (leaf, 
stem, root, fruit-coat, seed). The seed fats, in particular, will be discussed 
in groups, the classification depending upon the acids which are most pro¬ 
minent in each fat—the major component acids (cf. Chapter I, p. 8). 
Each group will therefore be prefaced by a sub-heading which indicates 
clearly both the chief major and minor component acids characteristic of 
the fats under consideration. 

A word may be added here with reference to the method which has been 
followed as regards utilisation of some of the older published data on the 
quantitative composition of mixed fatty acids from vegetable fats. Wherever 
possible, preference is given, in the succeeding tables, to analyses made, 
wholly or in part, by the more modern ester-fractionation process (denoted 
in the column “ Method ” by F). Many of the earlier data, especially when 
a fat contains only palmitic, stearic, oleic, and linoleic acids, are, however, 
probably well-founded (although some, unfortunately, are not so). The 
original literature has therefore been consulted in all possible cases and the 
methods employed by the investigators scrutinised; when the latter have 
appeared trustworthy and the whole determination has been made on a 
quantitative basis the results have frequently been utilised in the tables 
which follow. In this way the extent of the information given on vegetable 
fat component acids has been amplified beyond that available from the 
modem analyses alone; but, whilst care has been taken as far as possible 
to avoid inclusion of uncertain figures, it should be remembered that, in 
general, results obtained by methods not including separation by fractional 
distillation should be regarded as less certain than those in which ester- 
fractionation (F) has been employed. 

The procedures (other than ester-fractionation) employed in individual 
cases are indicated as follows in the tables : 

L. Separation of saturated acids by the lead salt-ether (Gusserow-Varren- 
trapp) or the lead salt-alcohol (Twitchell) processes or variants thereof ; or, in a 
few cases, by other metallic salts. 

B. Estimation of saturated acids by the Bertram oxidation method. 
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H. Estimation of linolenic and linoleic acids by isolation and analysis of 
bromo-addition products ( <f hexabromides ” in the case of linolenic acid). 

K. Estimation of linolenic, linoleic, and oleic acids by the Kaufmann thio- 
cyanogen method. 

For uniformity and ease of comparison, the data quoted in this chapter 
from the literature have, as a general rule, been transformed into per¬ 
centages of the total fatty acids, in cases in which they were not originally 
published in this form [cf. Chapter I, p. 4, footnote). 


Leaf Fats 

Major component acids: LINOLEIC, LINOLENIC, (OLEIC, PALMITIC). 
Minor component acids: Stearic, cerotic. 


One of the more important attempts so far made to obtain quantitative 
information of the fatty acids of leaf glycerides is the work of Smith and 
Chibnall 19 on two grasses, cocksfoot (Dactylis glomerata) and perennial 
ryegrass (Lolium perenne) ; glycerides were present in these to the respective 
extents of 2*2 per cent, and 17 per cent, of the dry weights. The saturated 
acids (which consisted of a mixture of approximately 70 per cent, palmitic, 
20 per cent, stearic, and 10 per cent. “ cerotic ” acids, the latter possibly 
emanating from small amounts of entrained grass waxes) were estimated by 
the Bertram oxidation and the Twitchell lead-salt processes, the latter giving 
lower results than the former. The mixed unsaturated acids were studied 
by the thiocyanogen method, accompanied by examination of the products 
of bromination and mild oxidation. The authors doubt the applicability 
of the thiocyanogen method to the unsaturated grass acids in view of their 
failure to identify any oleic acid in the form of either of the corresponding 
dihydroxystearic acids, and are inclined to believe that oleic acid is not 
present. It may be pointed out, however, that the detection of dihydroxy¬ 
stearic acid in the oxidation products of a mixture of oleic, linoleic, and 
linolenic acids containing relatively little oleic acid is extremely difficult. 

The figures, which indicate that linoleic and linolenic are the main 
component acids, and that palmitic acid forms about 10 per cent, of the 
mixed fatty acids in these two grass fats, are as follows : 


GRAMIN7E 
Dactylis glomerata 
Lolium perenne 



Component Fatty Acids (Per Cent.) 

Method 


Saturated 

Oleic 

Linoleic 

Linolenic 


Cocksfoot. 

fl5*2 

8-9 

29-8 

29*5* ■ 

B,K 


* 110-6 

16-5 

30*9 

42*0 

L, K 

Perennial 

J16-8 

17-6 

21*2 

44*4 

B, K 

ryegrass . 

. U1-9 

22-5 

26*1 

39*5 

L, K 


* “ Loss of 17 per cent, in the initial fractionation into saturated and unsaturated 
acids.” 


The only other leaf fats available for reference are single species from each 
of the families Cruciferae, Labiatae, and Ghenopodiaceae. 

In the course of a study of cabbage (Brassica oleracea) leaf cytoplasm, 
Chibnall and Channon 20 found that about 17 per cent, of the leaf solids 
consisted of ether-soluble material, and showed that the glycerides present 
contained about 10 per cent, of saturated acids (about 70 per cent, of which 
was palmitic acid). The unsaturated acids contained much linoleic and a 
fair amount of linolenic acid; oleic acid was not identified and, if present, 
was evidently a minor component. 



COMPONENT ACIDS OF LEAF AND BARK FATS 


The dried leaves of peppermint {Mentha aquatica, Labiatse) were found 
by Gordon 21 to contain nearly 5 per cent, of their weight of fatty components 
(as acids). A certain amount of volatile acids of low molecular weight is 
included in these, but the chief members present were palmitic, oleic, 
linoleic, and linolenic acids. Alkaline permanganate oxidation of the 
unsaturated acids yielded 2 parts of dihydroxystearic acid (m.p. 137 0 ), 
4 parts of tetrahydroxystearic acid (m.p. 173°), and 1 part of hexahydroxy- 
stearic acid (m.p. 202°), so that linoleic and oleic acids were present in 
quantity ; although precise figures are not given, it would appear that the 
proportion of saturated to unsaturated acids was much greater than in the 
other leaf fats now under discussion. 

Spinach leaves (from Spinacea oleracea , Chenopodiacese) have been 
similarly studied by Speer, Wise, Hart, and Heyl, 22 who obtained 260 grams 
of fatty acids from the neutral fat in 68 kilograms of dried leaves, or 0*4 per 
cent. The unsaturated acids were made up of about 30 per cent, oleic, 
50 per cent, linoleic and 20 per cent, linolenic acids, and there was a small 
amount of saturated acids (palmitic and stearic, with small amounts of 
cerotic). 

The scanty evidence thus available may be summed up in the statement 
that the leaf fats (from four very diverse families) so far examined show 
considerable similarity in their component acids. The latter consist mainly 
of the C 18 unsaturated group, in which linoleic and linolenic (or, perhaps it 
is safer to say, octadecadienoic and octadecatrienoic) acids predominate; 
oleic acid is reported definitely in peppermint and spinach leaf fat,- but is 
present, if at all, in minor amounts in the other cases. The saturated 
members, which appear usually to form only about 10 per cent, of the whole, 
consist mainly of palmitic acid, with smaller amounts of stearic and (some¬ 
times) cerotic acid, the latter probably emanating from small proportions of 
leaf waxes. 


Bark Fats 

Major component acids: OLEIC, LINOLEIC, (PALMITIC). 

Minor component acids: Linolenic, stearic. 

The component fatty acids of fat from the bark of trees or shrubs have 
been investigated in some detail in a few instances ; in most the main com¬ 
ponent appears to be oleic acid, but in one case, saturated (palmitic and 
stearic) acids form over one-third of the whole, whilst in others they are 
almost negligible. 

The bark of Tilia cordata (basswood, Tiliaceae) was found by Pieraerts 23 
to contain 2*3 per cent, of fat. The component acids of the latter (in which 
7 per cent, of unsaponifiable matter was present) were mainly oleic (94 per 
cent.), with a little linoleic (4 per cent.) and palmitic or stearic (2 per cent.) 
acids. 

Ruchkin 24 examined fat from the bark of the sea buckthorn {Hippophae 
Rhamnoides , Elaeagnaceae), in which it was present to the extent of 3 per cent., 
and reported that it contained 37*4 per cent, of saturated (palmitic and 
stearic) acids and 62*6 per cent, of unsaturated (oleic) acid. 

Dieterle and Domer 25 have reported that the bark fat of the hawthorn 
{Cratcegns oxyacantha , Rosaceae) also contains oleic, palmitic, stearic, and 

myristic amongst the higher fatty acids. 

■ ■ in ■. 
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Reference is also due, whilst discussing bark and stem fats, to the 
industrial product known as " talloel,” a dark-coloured liquid resinous 
product obtained to some extent as a by-product in the manufacture of rosin, 
but mainly from the “ black liquor ” produced as a residue in the manufac¬ 
ture of paper from wood pulp. This material, representing some of the fats 
present in the spruce or other coniferous wood employed in the paper 
industry, is said to have a possible annual production in the United States of 
150,000-200,000 tons. 26 According to Becher 27 a good crude talloel may 
consist of about 60 per cent, of fatty acids and about 30 per cent, of rosin 
acids, whilst commercial distilled talloels may contain about 85 per cent, of 
fatty acids and 12 per cent, of rosin acids. Niesen 28 has recorded a talloel 
with 33 per cent, rosin acids and 67 per cent, fatty acids, the composition 
of the latter being given as oleic 15, linoleic 79, and linolenic acid 6 per cent. 


Root Fats 

Major component acids: OLEIC, PALMITIC, (LINOLEIC). 

Minor component acids: Stearic, arachidic, etc. 

The most conspicuous example of a fatty oil derived from the roots of a 
plant is probably sedge (or chufa) oil, which forms 20-30 per cent, of the 
substance of the small tubers of the tropical sedge [Cyperus esculentus, 
Cyperaceae). This oil has been examined by the modern methods by 
Baughman and Jamieson, 29 who found that the component fatty acids were 
myristic (traces), palmitic (12-2), stearic (5*4), arachidic (0*5), lignoceric 
(0-3), oleic (75*5), and linoleic (6-1 per cent.) ; Pieraerts 30 has also reported 
that oleic acid forms 80 per cent, of the mixed acids, but states that the 
remaining 20 per cent, is chiefly myristic, with a little palmitic, acid. 
Josephs 31 found 14*4 per cent, of oil in chufa tubers, the component acids 
being saturated (17*6), oleic (67*2), and linoleic (15*2 per cent.). 

The component acids of poke root oil, from Phytolacca americana (Phyto- 
laccaceiae) are, according to an analysis by Goldstein and Jenkins, 32 somewhat 
as follows : palmitic n, stearic 2, arachidic 6, and oleic about 80 per cent. 

Mangel roots ( Beta rapa vulgaris , Chenopodiacese), according to Neville, 33 
contain about 7 per cent, of fatty oil, the component acids of which consist 
of oleic 57, palmitic 14, and erucic 29 per cent.; whilst senega root (. Polygala 
senega, Polygalaceae) was observed by Schroder 34 to contain 5-9 per cent, 
of oil, the acids of which were oleic (ca. 90 per cent.) and palmitic (ca. 10 per 
cent.). An oil from the tubers of the. Japanese Pinellia Uiberifera (Araceae) 
seems, according to Nakayama, 35 to be very similar in composition to senega 
root oil. 

With the exception of the reported presence of 30 per cent, of erucic acid 
in the oil of mangels, it will be observed that all five root oils contain, 
roughly speaking, a mixture of fatty acids made up of about 80-90 per cent, 
of unsaturated (oleic) and 10-20 per cent, of saturated (mainly palmitic) 
acids. 

It should be noted that, up to the present (with the one exception just 
noted), the only major components of fatty oils from leaves, stems, and roots 
of plants, or from fungi, have been found to be oleic and palmitic acids, with 
linoleic (and linolenic) acids in addition to, or perhaps even replacing, oleic 
acid in leaf fats. 


COMPONENT ACIDS OF FRUIT FATS 

Fruit Fats 


It has already been said that far more information is available with 
reference to the component acids of fruit fats than is the case in those of fats 
from the rest of the organs of plants. In classifying this mass of data it will 
be useful to consider first the many cases in which the major components 
are practically confined (as in leaf, stem, and root fats) to oleic, linoleic, and 
palmitic acids. This will lead us, in the first place, to the category of fruit- 
coat fats, which appear to be made up almost exclusively of these acids, 
although in quite a number of cases the proportion of linoleic acid is not 
great, and in some cases subordinate amounts of stearic acid are found. 
Then, in the seed fats, it will be convenient first to deal with the numerous 
and important groups in which, again, only these acids occur as major 
components. 

It may not be out of place here to describe very briefly the various 
formations which are met with in different fruits. In the flower the ovary 
is attached to the extremity of the stalk (peduncle) bearing the flower. 
This apex, termed the receptacle , may be extremely small, but is often more 
or less elongated, thickened or otherwise enlarged ; it may be connected 
with the ovary as indicated in Fig. i (a), when the ovary is said to be superior 
or free, or it may partially surround the ovary in such a way that it adheres 
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(h) 

Fig. i. 


to it above the level of the insertion of the lowest ovule, in which case the 
ovary is described as inferior or adherent (Fig. i ( b )). Figs, i (a) and I ( 6 ) 
actually refer to the development of the fruit after fertilisation has taken 
place. In flowers with a superior ovary the fruit itself is seen distinct from 
the receptacle and consists essentially of a fruit-wall or pericarp enclosing 
the seed. 

The seed consists of the embryo or germ which may either fill or almost 
fill the seed cavity or be set in a mass of reserve food tissue termed the 
endosperm or “albumen" ; the food reserves in the endosperm include 
carbohydrates, proteins, and fats in varying proportions. If, during develop¬ 
ment of the seed, the embryo grows so as to absorb all the endosperm (the 
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mature seed then being termed non-endospermic or exalbuminous), the food 
reserves are then in the embryo which in this case makes close contact with 
the testa or seed coat. The testa or outer covering of the seed may be a 
thin skin or it may be hard and woody. 

Seed fats , as discussed in this book, are fats present in the endosperm or 
embryo of the seed. In a few cases reference will also be made to fats present 
in the seed covering and these will be termed testa fats. 

The seed is connected to the inner side of the pericarp (originally the 
placenta of the ovary) by a short stalk or funicle, which sometimes (e.g. in 
the mace of Myristica species) carries a fleshy appendage termed an arillus , 
which may contain fat. 

Returning now to the fruit-wall or pericarp, we find in the first place that 
this, the developed ovary enclosing the ripened seed, may also often be 
divided into three zones: (i) an exterior, relatively hard, skin or rind 
(epicarp) enclosing (ii) a more or less fleshy or pulpy substance (mesocarp) 
whilst in some cases there is, between the latter and the seed or seeds, (iii) a 
thin inner skin known as the endocarp. 

Except in the class of Gymnosperms (e.g. the Coniferse), in which the 
seeds are naked and without any real pericarp, this fruit-wall system is 
present whether the ovary is superior or inferior; but in the latter case 
(Fig. i (b) the receptacle frequently, in the mature fruit, acquires some or most 
of the characteristics of the pericarp. The outer limits of the pericarp and 
the inner zones of the receptacle may lose their identity or become fused to 
a large degree, or the ripened receptacle may become fleshy whilst the 
pericarp, or the inner part thereof, becomes hard and woody. 

Fats are found indifferently in either type of A ngiosperm fruit, that is, 
in true pericarp, receptacle, or in pericarp and receptacle. Often these have 
been indiscriminately termed “ pericarp fats ” but, for purposes of con¬ 
venience in these pages, the term tc fruit-coat fat ” will be employed to denote 
fats from parts of a fruit other than the seed (embryo, endosperm , or testa). 
Fruit-coat fats, thus defined, may be found, in different instances, either 
exclusively m the pericarp or in the receptacle, or in both of these, or 
occasionally, in arils attached to the funicle. 


Fruit-coat Fats 


Major component acids: PALMITIC, OLEIC, LINOLEIC 
Minor component acids: Myristic, stearic, (linolenic). 


T Tlie flesli y or succulent part of many fruits contains more or less fatty oil. 
In some cases the proportion of fat is considerable and the fruits have 
become, in consequence, sources of edible oils or of raw material for the 
fat industries; the most familiar examples are probably olive oil and the 
red palm oil of Elceis guineensis. 



Quite a number of determinations of the component acids of fruit-coat 
tats have been made within recent years, mostly by the ester-fractionation 
method, of which many deal with different varieties of one oil (palm or 
ohve). All the available figures, it is believed, will be found in Table 47; 

e data are arranged approximately in descending order of the contents of 
palmitic acid. 

In the cases of the Palmae, Myristicaceae, and Lauraceae (as will be seen 
later, pp. 100-166) the specific composition of the seed fats is such (owing to 
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the small proportion of oleic acid and the large proportions of acids (lauric, 
myristic) of only medium molecular weight) that the simple saponification 
and iodine values of the fats are quite different from those of the fruit-coat 
fats included in Table 47 (pp. 116, 117). This may be illustrated by the 
respective values for the fruit-coat and seed fats of the West African oil 
palm {Elceis guineensis) : 

Saponification Iodine Value 
Value 

Palm oil (fruit-coat) 198-205 52-58 

Palm kernel oil (seed) 243-250 15-20 

Some evidence for other fruit-coat fats of a number of members of the 
palm family, and for the arillus fats of two species of Myristica, may there¬ 
fore be derived from a comparison of their saponification and iodine values. 
These additional data are given in Table 47A. 


TABLE 47a. SAPONIFICATION AND IODINE VALUES OF SOME 
FRUIT-COAT FATS FOR WHICH DETAILED DATA ARE LACKING 


PALMAS 

Acrocomia sclerocarpa 

Gru-gru 

West Indies, South 

Sap. Value 

190 

Iodine 

Value 

77 32 

America 

Astrocaryum aculeatum Aouara, Tucum South America 

220 

46 32 

syn. vulgare. 
Astrocaryum Jauari 

Awarra 

Brazil 

196 

68 33 

,, segrega- 


Guiana 

197 

70 34 

tum. 

,, Tucuma 

Tucuma 

West Indies, Central 

202 

40 35 

Attalea cohune 

Cohune 

America 

Honduras 

197-203 

65-75 36 

Elceis melanococca 

Cayau, Noli palm Central and South 

197-199 

78-88 37 

Jessenia poly car pa 


America 

Brazil, Columbia 

190 

74 38 

Maximiliana regia 

Cokerite palm 

Brazil, Guiana 

207-211 

51-56 33 

CEnocarpus distichus 

Batava palm 

Central and South 

209 

55 40 

Oreodoxa regia 


America 

Central America 

192 

75 41 

Raphia ruffia 


Madagascar 

197 

9 42 

MYRISTICACEiE 

Myristicafragrans 


East Indies 

170-173 

78-80 43 

„ malabarica 



189-191 

51-53 43 

The material in Tables 47 

and 47A invites comment from 

several 


aspects. In the first place, the general characteristics of all the fruit-coat 
fats are the same: the main components are palmitic and oleic acids, the 
former reaching 70 per cent, or more of the whole in Rhus and Stillingia 
fruit-coat fats, about 40 per cent, in palm oil, and falling to somewhat less 
than 10 per cent, in other cases, whilst oleic acid varies from negligible 
proportions in the myrtle and Rhus “ waxes ” to 40-50 per cent, in palm 
oils and 75-80 per cent, in the more fiquid oils such as olive or elderberry. 
With the exception of linoleic acid, other component acids rarely form more 
than 2-5 per cent, of the mixed acids. 

The only exceptions to the last statement are the fruit-coat fats of 
Myrica mexicana and of some Lauracese fruits. In the Myrica fruit-coat 
fat myristic acid (61 per cent.) is the major component (with 37*5 per cent, 
palmitic acid) ; earlier workers 36 have described This fat as consisting 
almost entirely of tripalmitin, but the detailed figures quoted are from an 
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Also 17 per cent, linolenic acid. f Syn. Sapium sebiferum. J Total saturated acids (palmitic and stearic). 
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seed fat (, Stillingia ) or an almost saturated solid fat (Palmse) ; liquid ( ff non . 
drying ” oil) fruit-coat fats, equally, are found in instances where the seed 
fats are soft solids and their component acids mainly saturated (Lauracece 
Myristicaceae), or where the seed fats are " drying ” oils (elderberry, buck¬ 
thorn) ; and so on. It is becoming fairly clear, however, that, whereas seed 
fats contain a wide range of specific component acids according to their 
botanical origin, fruit-coat fats almost invariably include only palmitic and 
oleic, with occasionally linoleic, amongst their major component acids. 

It will be observed that, in spite of the general constancy in the qualitative 
nature of their components, fruit-coat fats vary almost as widely as seed fats 
in their physical properties. Whereas, however, relatively high melting 
point in a seed fat is almost always due to the presence in quantity of 
saturated acids other than palmitic acid, the different consistencies of 
fruit-coat fats at the ordinary temperature are solely controlled in all the 
foregoing instances by variation in the respective proportions of palmitic 
and oleic (with linoleic) acids. The physical properties of either fruit-coat 
or seed fats are, of course, in a sense accidental, in that they are determined 
by the component fatty acids and glyceride structure ; the causes which in 
turn determine the kind and amount of the various acids and their combina¬ 
tion into natural glycerides of specific structure remain unknown. 

The data in Table 47 allow us, in the cases of olive and palm oils (and 
possibly Stillingia tallow), to examine to some extent the degree of constancy 
of composition of oils of a given species. 

The palm oils offer the best scope for comparison, in view of the number 
of specimens examined, and here a minor, but quite definite, variation in 
the proportion of palmitic acid is to be connected with the locality in which 
the oil palm is grown. Roughly speaking, the oils gathered from palms 
grown east of about longitude 4-6° W. (i.e. from the Ivory and Gold Coasts 
eastwards) all contain about 40 per cent, of palmitic, about 43-44 per cent, 
of oleic, and about 9-10 per cent, of linoleic acid ; but as the oils are derived 
from more westerly parts of the coast (Liberia and Sierra Leone) another 
type is met with, characterised by a lower content of palmitic acid (about 
35 per cent.) and correspondingly higher oleic acid (about 50 per cent.). 
The cause of this variation is unknown ; it was first remarked in 1928 by 
Dyke, 37 who pointed out that the setting point of the mixed fatty acids of 
the oils from the more westerly regions was slightly lower (ca. 41 0 C.) than 
that (ca. 44 0 C.) of Gold Coast or Nigerian oils. The geographical difference 
is one of longitude, not latitude, and it seems unlikely that climatic variations 
will come into consideration ; there might be differences in the soil or, per¬ 
haps more probably, the oil palm in the western districts may be a different 
variety from that indigenous to the Gold Coast and the Niger. 

_ The plantation oils from the Belgian Congo, Malaya, and Sumatra all 
show close similarity between themselves and also with the native oils of 
the Gold Coast and Niger regions ; this is probably in consequence of seed 
having been originally drawn from the variety indigenous to one or other of 
these districts. 

The olive oils appear to fall into two groups. All but those from the 
Mediterranean Islands and from Tunis agree closely in containing about 
9-- 10 per cent, palmitic acid, about 2 per cent, of stearic acid, and not more 
than about 7 per-cent, of linoleic acid. These oils, from Italy, Spain 
Palestine, and California, are so similar in composition that, for the acids 
mentioned, the variations are almost within the exnerimental error ^ 
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ester-fractionation method ; the oleic acid content lies between the extremes 
of 78 and 86 per cent. The Mediterranean Island oils examined by 
Brandonisio 38 and the Tunisian oil analysed by Jamieson and Baughman ,39 
on the other hand, show oleic acid contents of 70 per cent, or slightly 
less, with 10-13 per cent, of linoleic acid and 15 per cent, or more of palmitic 
acid; the palmitic acid figures given by Brandonisio (17-197 per cent.) 
are exceptionally high. The latter author suggests that, contrary to what 
is often observed in seed fats, the olive fruit-coat oils contain more 
linoleic acid when grown in warmer climates. The division of the olive 
oils, by their fatty acid compositions, into these two well defined groups 
suggests, however, that the difference may be due to a difference in species or 
variety of the olive tree, rather than to climatic or geographical influences. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that the fruit-coat fat of sumach ( Rhus sp.) 
berries, commonly known as “ Japan wax,” is unusual not only in its 
extremely high content of palmitic glycerides but also because it contains up 
to 6 per cent, of saturated dibasic acids, first reported by Eberhardt 40 as 
Ci 8 H 36 (C 0 2 H) 2 and later by Geitel and van der Want 41 as “ Japanic acid,” 
C 20 H 40 (CO 2 H) 2 . In 1931 Tsujimoto 42 showed that the dibasic acids were 
a mixture of at least two homologues, C 21 H 42 (C 0 2 H) 2 , m.p. 123-5°, an <i 
C 20 H 40 (CO 2 H) 2 . The presence of these acids (which, incidentally, belong 
to the normal series COOH . [CH 2 ]„.COOH) is held to confer on Japan 
wax ” its characteristic properties of toughness and ability to be kneaded 
without crumbling. 


Seed Fats 

A very large number of seed fats contain, as major component acids, 
only those— p almi tic, oleic, linoleic, and sometimes linolenic—which have 
been found to characterise fats from parts of plants other than the seed. 
Many others, again, in addition to one or more of the acids mentioned, have 
as major components one or more distinctive acids, either saturated or 
unsaturated. It is therefore possible to group most seed fats according to 
their predominating component acids, although in a minority of instances 
this method of grouping at present becomes somewhat ill-defined, for 
example, in consequence of more than one of the more usual mixtures 
of major components occurring in the same seed fats (those of the Leguminosse 
family, pp. 152,153, form a well-marked case in point). As already mentioned 
in Chapter I (p. 13), grouping of seed fats according to their chief component 
acids leads at once to the circumstance that seed fats of plants in the same 
botanical family usually fall in the same group, and often show great 
similarity in their composition. 

It should be clearly understood, however, that the grouping of seed fats 
adopted in this book is primarily based upon similarities in their major 
component acids. When, however, some irregularity in fatty acid composi¬ 
tion interferes with this mode of classification, it is usually discernible that 
here also the specific variations in any given instance are again in seed fats 
of a particular botanical family; in such cases it is for the time being 
convenient to adopt a secondary classification subordinate to the main 
grouping, and to consider the seed fats of the plant families concerned in these 
instances 

The seed fats in which only palmitic, oleic, linoleic, and/or linolenic 


, acids are major components will be discussed first of all. These may be 
subdivided into the following groups : 

I. Those in which linoleic and linolenic acids predominate. 

II. ,, „ ,, oleic and linoleic 

III. ,, ,, ,, oleic and palmitic ,, 

Groups I, II, and III, of course, correspond approximately with the 
empirical divisions of “ drying/' “ semi-drying/' and “ non-drying ” oils 
and, indeed, most of the more familiar of these oils will be found in these 
three groups. 

There are a number of fats, however, in which linoleic acid is prominent, 
which also contain specific saturated acids, and there are others in which 
linoleic acid or linolenic acid is abundant in the seed fat of one species, whilst 
in another related species a quite different unsaturated acid replaces these 
almost entirely. The most familiar examples of the latter are : (i) the 

prominence of elaeostearic glycerides in the seeds of Aleurites Fordii and 

montana, whilst in other species of Aleurites polyethenoid unsaturation is 
confined to linoleic and linolenic glycerides ; and (ii) the abundance of 
ricinoleic glycerides in the seeds of Ricinus species. Such cases are therefore 
classified separately, as a sub-group to I and II (above), according to the 
plant families concerned (Euphorbiaceae, Rosaceae, Cucurbitaceae). The 
other type, in which specific saturated acids (other than palmitic) are a 
feature of the seed fats, are grouped primarily with reference to their specific 
saturated acids, irrespective of whether linoleic acid is also a major com¬ 
ponent. Similarly, the occurrence of specific unsaturated acids, such as 
erucic, petroselinic, chaulmoogric, and hydnocarpic, has been dealt with by 
separating into corresponding groups the seed fats in which they occur as 
major components of the mixed glycerides. 


GENERAL CLASSIFICATION OF SEED FATS ACCORDING TO THEIR 
MAJOR COMPONENT ACIDS 


Table Major Component Acids 

49 Linoleic, linolenic, (oleic) 

50 Linoleic, oleic 


51 Linoleic, oleic, or linolenic, 

or elaeostearic, licanic; or 
ricinoleic. 

52 Palmitic, oleic, linoleic 


54 Petroselinic, oleic, linoleic 
Acetylenic acids: 

Tariric 

Octadecen-inoic 

55 Cyclic unsaturated acids 

(chaulmoogric, hydnocar¬ 
pic, gorlic). 

Eicosenoic, (oleic, linoleic) 


Botanical Families Represented 

Coni ferae; Juglandaceae, Moraceae, Celastraceae, 
Labiatae, Passifloraceae, Yalerianaceae, (Enother- 
aceae, Linaceae, Rhamnaceae, Elaeagnaceae. 

Betulaceae, Fagaceae, Urticaceae, Olacaceae, Menisper- 
maceae, Papaveraceae, Rutaceae, Staphyleaceae, 
Hippocastanaceae, Vitaceae, Theaceae, Myrtacea/ 
Oleaceae, Asclepiadaceae, Pedaliaceae, Scrophul- 
ariaceae, Acanthaceae, Plantaginaceae, Dipsaceae 
Compositae. 

Rosaceae, Euphorbiaceae, Cucurbitaceae. 


Berberidaceae, Magnoliaceae, Anonaceae, Rutaceae, 
Burseraceae, Anacardiaceae, Tiliaceae, Malvaceae 
Bombacaceae, Caryocaraceae, Caricaceae, Lecy- 
thidaceae, Combretaceae, Apocynaceae, Solanaceae 
Acanthaceae, Rubiaceae, Caprifoliaceae. 

Gramineae. 

Umbelliferae, Araliaceae. 

Simarubaceae (Picramnia sp.). 

Olacaceae (Ongokea sp.). 

Flacourtiaceae. 


Olacaceas {Ximenia sp.); Sapindaceae; Buxaceae 
(Simmondsia sp.). 
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Table Major Component Acids 
. 56 Erucic, oleic, linoleic 

57 Oleic, linoleic, arachidic, 

lignoceric. 

58 Stearic, palmitic, oleic 


59a Laurie, myristic, (palmitic) 

59b Laurie, myristic, (palmitic) 
Capric, lauric. 


Botanical Families Represented 
Crucifer®, Trop®olace®. 

Sapindace®, Leguminos®. 

Meliace®, Sterculiace®, Guttifer®, Dipterocarpace®, 
Burserace®, Sapotace®, Convolvulace®, Ver- 
benace®. 

Laurace®, Myristicace®, Simarubace®, Vochysiace®, 
Salvadorace®. 

Palm®. 

Ulmace®. 


SEED FATS WITH PALMITIC, OLEIC, LINOLEIC AND/OR 
LINOLENIC ACIDS AS MAJOR COMPONENTS 

I AND II. SEED FATS IN WHICH LINOLEIC (WITH 
LINOLENIC AND/OR OLEIC) ACID PREDOMINATES 

Major component acids: LINOLEIC, LINOLENIC, OLEIC. 

Minor component acids: Palmitic, (stearic). 

Tables 49 (pp. 124, 125) and 50 (pp. 126--128) give practically all the 
detailed figures which have been published for seed fats in which linoleic, 
linolenic, and oleic acids are the most important constituents. These groups, 
in spite of the small number of fatty acids concerned, were not easy from 
the point of view of analysis until a satisfactory method had been devised 
for the determination of oleic, linoleic, and linolenic acids in presence of 
each other. The ester-fractionation method does not help, of course, in 
this respect. Most of the figures quoted are based either upon analyses of 
the unsaturated acid fraction (obtained by a lead salt separation) by means 
of the bromo-addition products (hexabromo- and tetrabromo-stearic acids), 
or upon a combination of the Bertram oxidation process (for the total 
saturated acids) with the Kaufmann thiocyanogen method for estimating 
the three unsaturated acids ; but in a number of instances examination of 
the bromo-addition products of the unsaturated acids has been combined 
with fractionation of the esters of the saturated acids. 

It should be understood that data obtained with the aid of thiocyanogen 
values are likely to be the more reliable. Those based upon determinations of 
insoluble forms of tetra- or hexa-bromostearic acids almost certainly record 
considerably less than the amount of linoleic or linolenic acid actually present. 

There is, perhaps, no very sharp line to be drawn, as regards component 
fatty acids, between the seed fats in Table 49 and those in Table 50, but it is 
convenient to subdivide them roughly into those in which linolenic acid is 
prominent and those in which it is not. It will be noticed that in both groups 
the fats are derived from the seeds of (i) large trees (conifers, beech, walnut, 
etc.), (ii) shrubs, and (iii) herbs of various families (e.g. Labiatas, Com¬ 
posite, etc.). 

The seeds of the larger trees of temperate climates apparently usually 
contain fatty oils of a “ drying ” nature. In both groups (Tables 49 and 50) 
the saturated acids usually amount to no more than about 10 per cent, of 
the whole, and consist mainly (generally to the extent of about 70 per cent.) 
of palmitic acid. Stearic acid is also present in most instances, but only to 
the extent of about 1-4 per cent, of the total acids. 

The coniferous seeds shown in Table 49 sometimes contain fairly large 
amounts of linolenic acid, but in other cases this acid is absent or only 
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COMPONENT ACIDS OF SEED FATS 

present in small quantity ; linoleic acid nearly always forms 50 per cent, or 
more of the total acids. The figures for the five Pinus species conform with 
the view that varieties indigenous to cool climates produce a more unsaturated 
type of seed fat, and vice versa. 

Seeds of the walnut and beech families, according to the data here pre¬ 
sented, are less unsaturated in general than those of conifers ; indeed, 
hickory nut oil is practically of the “ non-drying ” olive type. It would be 
very interesting to have a much more complete set of data on the seed fats 
of the larger trees, and such a list is indeed essential before any adequate 
generalisation can be put forward ; the vague general characteristics which 
have been given for seed oils of the ash, hazel, and a few other trees suggest 
that most of them are of the same simple type as those included in these 
tables, but that the state of unsaturation varies from predominantly oleic 
to high linoleic (and possibly linolenic) content in different cases. 

One striking exception to the general observation that closely related 
botanical forms share similarities in their seed fat component acids is encoun¬ 
tered amongst the seed fats of the larger trees, namely, that of species of the 
common elm. The seed fat of the American elm, Ulmus americana, studied 
in some detail by Schuette and Lunde, 43 contains only about 9 per cent, of 
oleic and 8 per cent, of linoleic acid, whilst the saturated acids include about 
50 per cent, of ^-decanoic (capric) acid, the remaining 33 per cent, probably 
consisting largely of lauric acid. Earlier but less detailed examinations of 
European elm seeds ( U . campestris) by Pawlenko 44 and by Beythien et alA 5 
indicate a similar composition, with capric acid as the predominating 
component. The elm thus seems to stand apart from all other trees or 
shrubs in the high content of capric acid in its seed fat; moreover, no other 
seed fat from plants common to temperate climates has yet been reported 
with acids of so saturated a character and with high proportions' of lauric 
as well as capric acids. The elm family is grouped botanically in the Urticales 
with the families Urticacese and Moracese; such seed fats of these as have 
been studied (hackberry, hempseed) are of the types common to those in 
Tables 49 and 50, the major component acids including linoleic, oleic, and 
linolenic, whilst the saturated acids are less prominent and are confined to 
palmitic and stearic acids. 

The shrubs and herbs quoted in Tables 49 and 50 possess seed fats similar 
in general composition to those of the larger trees previously mentioned; 
those of some other plant families might also have been included except that, 
whilst many members of the latter contain only the usual acids—oleic, 
linoleic, linolenic, palmitic—other species give rise to specific acids of a less 
usual type. As already explained (p. 122), these families are here dealt 
with separately; but reference to Tables 51 (Rosacese, Euphorbiacese, and 
Cucurbitacese) and 57 (Leguminosae) will emphasise that in these families 
also the major component acids are confined in many instances to oleic, 
linoleic, and sometimes linolenic, with palmitic acid as a characteristic 
minor component. Leaving these four families aside, however, no plant 
family falling in Tables 49 and 50 appears in any of the subsequent tables, 
in which the major component acids of the seed fats are different. In other 
words, a specific relationship between seed fat component acids and botanical 
grouping commences to appear even in the case of the relatively simple and 
common mixtures of fatty acids recorded in Tables 49 and 5 °> a relationship 
which becomes still more distinct as seed fats are considered in which other 
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acids appear as major components in addition to, or substitution for, palmitic 

and the C 18 unsaturated acids. 

At the same time, one or two of the plant families included in these two 
tables appear to possess unusual features in their seed fats. Both species of 
Celastrus which have been examined have been observed to include in their 
seed fats, in addition to the usual higher fatty acids, appreciable proportions 
of formic, acetic and benzoic acids; the most recent work (Gunde and 
Hilditch, Table 49, loc.. cit.) indicates, however, that the latter are present 
not as glycerides, but in combination with a complex water-soluble polv- 
hydric and probably cyclic alcohol, the exact nature of which is as yet 
unknown. The naturally occurring lower acyl esters of this substance are 
evidently soluble in the seed fat and removed to some extent with the latter 
during its extraction from the seed. 

,, , The /^ exa ™? Ies of the Olacacem which have been studied suggest 
that seed fats m this family may be somewhat heterogeneous in composition. 
Thus, the seed fat of Ongokea Gore (.Klaineana) is most unusual in containing 
as its mam component a di-unsaturated C 18 acid, with unsaturation in the 
A and A 9 '“ positions, one bond being ethylenic and the other acetylenic 
(Steger and van Loon Table 50, loo. cit.) ; an unsaturated hydroxy-acid and 
minor amounts of oleic, hnoleic and saturated acids are also present 

n 1S ma + rke A by extreme simplicity of composition and extremely 
h!gh olem acid content (95 per cent.) ; but ivory wood seed fat contains 

1 “° lei , c K and oleic acids - near] y 50 per cent, of ricinoleic (hydroxy- 
’ f nd ln re mainmg instance (Ximenia americana seed fat) in 
a dition to large proportions of oleic acid, about 15 per cent, each of cerotic 
(zt-hexacosanoic) acid, C 26 H 52 0 2 , and of a corresponding mono-ethenoid 

n “°- C r ^\ imeidc ) ac i d » C26H50O2, have been encountered.* 

The data m Tables 49 and 50 (and also those of Tables 51 and 57) form 
suitable material for study of the connection between temperature of habitat 
and relative unsaturation of the seed fats. The only conclusion which 
emerges is that no wide generalisation on this point is permissible The 

° f V M° W ( and ° thers have demonstrated clearly that a given plant 
species, capable of existence in different climates, produces when grown in a 
cold climate more unsaturated (linoleic and linolenic) acids in ifs seed fat 
than when it is grown in a warmer climate. To argue in addition as has 
been attempted, that tropical plants tend to produce more saturated kinds 
of seed fats than those of cooler habitat appeL to th^to to bSS 
H and ’ m ° re °ver, is not by any means substantiated by the facts 

pril'^n brzi s r ds whos ? fats the ^ -“S 

tats must be floiZrtA * tr °P lcal “ sub-tropical growth, since the seed 
■ ■ d ^ tem P erature Of the living plant. Let us, however 
consider the case of species with varying proportions of the different 

aUheTfhnarTttm ^ f lyCezd<d ^ s and glycerides of which are liquid 

at Caopcf 1 ? a Y t ® ia P eratare of th e temperate or even sub-arctic regions 
Cases for relation between temperature of growth and comnonent 
unsaturated acrds in the seed fats coold be mad/oat, in^diSTSe 

is S “SL£’T,SZ il5 ' hi. Olacaceae 

«4 The compfnS p “7 

and 51 per cent, of " solid ” aridg ^ ot , .M™. unsaturated acids 

except for a small amount f Manjunath «) ; the latter, 

non-conjugated acid C, H O m n * consist chiefly of a solid triethenoid, 

* 18 80 2 ' *P* 4 1 4 2 * undetermined constitution. 
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Pinus species already referred to (p. 129), for members of the Moraceae and 
Celastraceas listed in Table 49. In the former case, the West African 
Treculia africana seed fat is much less unsaturated in composition than 
hempseed, which grows in temperate climates; in the other case, the seed 
fat of the North American Celastms scandens obviously contains much more 
linoleic and linolenic acids, and less oleic and saturated acids, than the sister 
species, C. fianiculatus, from India. Similarly, in the data (Table 50) for 
species of oak (Fagaceae), of the Papaveraceae, of sesame (Pedaliaceae), of 
safflower (Compositas) and possibly of the grape (Vitaceae), and again in 
Spanish or Virginian as contrasted with West African groundnut oil 
(Leguminosae, Table 57), there is some evidence for greater proportions of the 
more unsaturated acids in the respective plants which inhabit cooler, as com¬ 
pared with those from warmer, regions. 

On the contrary, however, seed fats of numerous tropical or sub-tropical 
plants are as highly unsaturated as any of temperate climatic origin in such 
cases as those of sweet basil, perilla, chia, or safflower seeds; whilst the 
Calcutta linseed oil quoted is recorded as containing nearly 50 per cent, of 
linolenic acid, a figure which is actually higher than any given in Table 49 
for Argentine linseed oils. Among the Rosaceae and Euphorbiaceae species 
(Table 51, pp. 134,135) the absence of any general correlation between degree 
of general unsaturation and climatic temperature becomes absolutely clear. 
In the rose family, the species common to temperate regions— Primus species, 
hawthorn, blackberry—usually contain much oleic and linoleic acids in their 
seed fats, with occasionally some linolenic acid in addition; but certain 
tropical species, namely, Licania rigida and Parinarium species, are charac¬ 
terised by the presence in their seed fats of large amounts of conjugated 
triethenoid and, in one instance, tetraeihenoid acids of the C 18 series. 
Similarly, in the Euphorbiaceae, whilst the caper spurge appears to contain 
over 90 per cent, of oleic acid in its seed fat, tropical species such as those of 
Hevea and Aleurites are uniformly characterised by high proportions of 
highly unsaturated acids, notably in the case of the conjugated triethenoid 
elaeostearic acid. 

Of the more common oils mentioned in Tables 49 and 50, those of walnut, 
hemp, perilla, chia, linseed, argemone, and poppy are usually classed as 
" drying ” oils ; soya bean and safflower oils are sometimes referred to the 
" drying,” and sometimes to the “ semi-drying ” type ; sesame, sunflower, 
and grape seed oils are definitely f< semi-drying ” oils, and almond, ground¬ 
nut, and olive are " non-drying.” If we try to correlate the component 
fatty acids of an oil with the conventional classification as to drying 
properties, we may say that in " non-drying ” oils linoleic acid does not form 
much more than 20 per cent, of the mixed fatty acids ; but the boundary 
between “ semi-drying ” and “ drying ” oils is less easy to define. The 
presence of 5 per cent , or more of linolenic acid, especially when at least 50 per 
cent, of linoleic acid is also present/ confers definite “ drying ” properties, 
and naturally the combination of relatively large amounts of linolenic acid 
with as little as about 20 per cent, of linoleic acid leads to the same result. 
On the other hand, when linoleic acid exceeds 55-60 per cent, of the mixed 
acids, an oil is often referred to the " drying ” class, although linolenic acid 
may be absent or only present in very minor amounts; but a content of 
less than about 55 per cent, of linoleic, combined with absence of linolenic, 
acid seems to connote a " semi-drying ” oil. Thus the component acids 


CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION OF NATURAL FATS 

apparently requisite for a good “ drying ” oil are either (i) a minimum of 
about 55 per cent, of linoleic acid with, at least, traces of linolenic acid, or 
(ii) substantial proportions of linolenic acid with, on occasion, correspond¬ 
ingly reduced amounts of linoleic acid. 


Ia. Seed Fats of the Families Rosacea, Euphorbiace^e, 

CUCURBITACE^E 


Major component acids : LINOLEIC, OLEIC, with LINOLENIC or 
polyethenoid acid (ELAEOSTEARIC, LICANIC, etc.). 

Minor component acids: Palmitic, (stearic), (oleic, linoleic). 


a conjugated 


Until comparatively recently it seemed as though the Euphorbiacese 
family was somewhat exceptional in possessing a few species which elaborated 
unusual acids in the seed fats—on the one hand ricinoleic (hydroxy-oleic) 
acid in Ricinus species, and on the other hand a-elaeostearic (^9:io,n: 12 , 13:14 
-octadecatrienoic) acid in two species of Aleurites. Within the last few years 
this peculiarity has not only been emphasised by the discovery that other 
species of this family (A. trisperma and Ricinodendron africanum) also 
contain a-elaeostearic glycerides in their seeds, but the occurrence of the 
latter acid in quantity in the seed fats of several tropical species of plants 
belonging to the rose and the cucumber families has been recorded, whilst in 
addition isomeric forms of elaeostearic acid, a-keto-elaeostearic (licanic 
couepic), and the conjugated tetraethenoid parinaric acid have also been 
observed in other seed fats of the two latter families. Therefore, since 
many other species in these three families confine polyethenoid unsaturation 
in their seed fats to the common forms of linoleic and linolenic glycerides 
it is well to consider the three plant families together. 

The data available at present are given in Table 51. Some of the recent 
observations on the more novel unsaturated acids are not on a quantitative 
basis, but are included in Table 51 in order to indicate the occurrence of the 
uncommon unsaturated components in question. It remains to be seen, 
of course, whether further research may not reveal the occurrence of these' 
or other, less common unsaturated acids in the seed fats of other botanical 
groups. At the time of writing, however, they are confined to species within 
the three plant families included in Table 51 (pp. 134, 135). 

Rosaceae seed fats. For so large a botanical family, the data are,, of 
course, relatively meagre. So far as they go, they fall into two well-defined 
groups: 

[a) The shrubs of temperate or sub-tropical habitat {Prunus, Rubus, 
Crateegus, Cydonia), the seed fatty acids of which are mainly linoleic and 
oleic, with occasionally some linolenic acid, but usually with less than about 
5 per cent, of saturated acids (mainly palmitic) ; 

(b) Seed fats of the tropical genera Licania and Parinarium, in which the 
proportion of saturated acids is somewhat higher (usually 10—11 per cent.), 
oleic and linoleic acids are often present in only about the same amounts as 
the saturated acids, and the predominant components are highly unsaturated, 
conjugated C 18 acids. In Licania rigida and Parinarium sHerbroense a-licanic 
(a-keto-elseostearic) acid is the main component, but a-elaeostearic acid is 
also present in some quantity. In P. macrophyllum about equal proportions 
of linoleic, linolenic, and a-elaeostearic acid occur in the seed fat, whilst the 
seed fat of P. laurinum is at present unique in containing the conjugated 
tetraethenoid parinaric acid. 
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Euphorbiacese seed fats. The position here is not so simple as in Rosaceae. 
Only one seed fat from the many species inhabiting cool regions has so far 
been studied in detail—the caper spurge, which contains a very simple 
mixture of seed fatty acids with over go per cent, of oleic acid. The tropical 
species include both the ordinary type of “ drying oil ” seed fats (similar 
to those in Tables 49 and 50) and seed fats in which elaeostearic acid is 
prominent; in Aleurites the two types of seed fatty acids are found in 
different species of the same genus. Throughout the whole group, the 
proportions of saturated acids are low, usually 4-10 per cent., although in 
one or two instances they rise to 15-18 per cent, of the total fatty acids. 

Of the “ normal ” unsaturated seed fats (the components of which are 
quite in common with those listed in Tables 49 and 50), those of Croton 
tiglium, Hevea brasiliensis, Jairopha curcas , and Joannesia princeps may be 
instanced; in these linoleic and oleic are the only unsaturated component 
acids, except that rubber seed oil also contains 15-20 per cent, of linolenic acid, 
so that it possesses “ drying ” properties. Candlenut or lumbang oil (Aleurites 
moluccana or triloba) also belongs to this group, containing, in addition to 
large proportions of oleic and linoleic acids, about 7 per cent, of linolenic acid. 

Three other species of Aleurites (A. cor data, Fordii, and Montana) are 
characterised by the presence of 75 per cent, or more of a-elseostearic acid 
in the seed glycerides (known as tung or China wood oils). These fats 
accordingly possess the property of ready gelation on heating owing to 
polymerisation of the conjugated triethenoid groupings, —CH:CH.CH:CH. 
CH:CH—. Bagilumbang oil, from A. trisperma, contains slightly less 
a-elaeostearic glycerides, but is otherwise evidently similar in type to the 
tung oils. The seed fat of Ricinodendron africanum appears to combine the 
two forms of mixed fatty acids, which in this case include about 50 per cent, 
of a-elaeostearic acid and about equal proportions of linolenic, linoleic, oleic, 
and saturated acids. 

The Ricinus seed fats are unique in their high content of ricinoleic acid, 
and also in the almost complete absence of any palmitic or other saturated 
acids ; Eibner and Miinzing 48 give similar data to those in the table for the 
contents of ricinoleic, oleic, and linoleic acids and also record that stearic 
and dihydroxystearic acids together form 3 per cent, of the total acids. 

Ricinoleic acid has only been noted in quantity in the case of one other 
oil, the seed fat (ivory wood oil) of Agonandra brasiliensis , belonging to the 
family Olacaceae (cf. Table 50). The acid was formerly supposed to occur 
in some quantity in the oil of the grape seed ( Vitis vinifera), but later work 
indicates that it is not a constituent, the earlier reports having been based on 
acetyl values of grape seed oils which had become partially hydrolysed into 
mono- and di-glycerides. 49 Similarly the presence (cf. Table 50) of 10 per 
cent, of ricinoleic acid (as also of 6 per cent, of hexadecenoic acid) in argemone 
oil (from a papaveraceous plant) seems unusual, and confirmation of this 
observation is desirable. 

Cucurbitaceae seed fats. These resemble those of Rosaceae rather than 
those of Euphorbiaceae in that nearly all species so far examined have seed 
fats whose component acids belong to the simple type of those in Table 50— 
abundant oleic and linoleic acids with subordinate amounts of palmitic and 
stearic acids. In a few instances the saturated acids approach about 
30 per cent, of the total acids, and sometimes stearic acid is equally prominent 
with palmitic acid. 
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CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION OF NATURAL FATS 

In two genera only have differences from this common mixture of fatty 
acids yet been encountered. Whilst the seed fat of Telfairia pedata is 
derived from the usual mixture of saturated, oleic, linoleic, and linolenic 
acids, that of T. occidentals contains large amounts of oc-elaeostearic glycerides. 
Similarly, the seed fat of Trichosanthes cummeroides contains, in its com¬ 
ponent acids, about 30 per cent, of an isomeric form of elaeostearic acid 
(trichosanic acid ) in addition to oleic (20 per cent.), linoleic (42 per cent.), 
and saturated (8 per cent.) acids, although that of the related T. Kadam 
is apparently free from conjugated polyethenoid unsaturation. 

Yet another isomeride of elaeostearic acid, denominated punicic acid, 
was isolated by Toyama and Tsuchiya 50 from pomegranate seed oil (Punica 
granatum, family Punicaceas or Lythrarieae) ; Farmer and Van den Heuvel 51 
have confirmed the observation that punicic acid is a third naturally occurring 
isomeric form of elaeostearic acid. 


III. SEED FATS IN WHICH PALMITIC, AS WELL AS OLEIC 
AND LINOLEIC, ACID IS A MAJOR COMPONENT 

Major component acids: PALMITIC, OLEIC, LINOLEIC (in a few cases, stearic). 

Minor component acids: (Myristic), stearic, (arachidic, lignoceric), linolenic. 

There are a very large number of oils whose component fatty acids include 
oleic and linoleic in much the same amounts as those in Table 50, but in 
which palmitic acid is also prominent. No sharp line of demarcation falls, 
of course, between oils of “ minor ” and “ major ” palmitic acid content ; 
for the present purpose, as explained in Chapter I (p. 8), an acid is deemed 
to be a major component ” of a fat when it forms about 10 per cent, or 
more of the whole of the mixed fatty acids. Families with seed fats in which 
palmitic acid, as well as oleic and linoleic acids, is an important constituent 
include many herbaceous and shrubby types, and these have a definite 
tendency to be more regularly natives of sub-tropical and tropical regions 
than those falling within the categories of Tables 49 and 50 ; recorded 
detailed analyses for seed fat component acids of this type are collected in 
Table 52 (pp. 138-140). Another important group of seed fats belonging to 
this class is that of the Gramineae, which it is convenient, however, to discuss 
separately (data in Table 53 > P* 14 1 ) J the Gramineae, of course, are repre¬ 
sented by many genera indigenous to temperate, as well as warmer, climes. 

In the seed fats falling in Table 52, oleic and linoleic acids almost always 
still form 70 per cent, or more of the mixed fatty acids, an amount which is 
not greatly inferior to that of the oils in Tables'49 and 50 ; but the balance 
is made up to a marked extent of palmitic acid. Of the unsaturated acids, 
again, sometimes linoleic and sometimes oleic is the more in evidence; in 
quite a number of instances, including the abundant and technically valuable 
cottonseed oil, linoleic acid amounts to about 50 per cent, of the total acids, 
and such oils are, of course, characteristic members of the u semi-drying ** 
class. It is in relatively few instances that the linoleic acid content falls 
much below 25-30 per cent., the oleic acid figure then rising proportionately 
to 50-60 per cent, or even higher. 

The palmitic acid content of this group of seed fats seems to fall into two 
or three classes, somewhat as follows : 

(i) In the families belonging to the Malvales (Malvaceae, Tiliaceae, 
Bombacaceae), it is frequently in the region of about 20 per cent, of the total 
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acids, and sometimes rises to considerably more than this figure. Cotton¬ 
seed oils from different species and habitats (American, Egyptian, Indian) 
show extremely small variations in the amounts of their component acids, 
of which palmitic acid always forms about 20-22 per cent. It may be more 
than a coincidence that the only other seed fat belonging to the Malvales 
(that of Theobroma cacao, Sterculiaceae) which has been studied in detail 
contains a similar proportion of palmitic acid (23 per cent.), although in this 
case stearic acid is present in still larger quantities (cf. Table 58, p. 156). 

(ii) In contrast to this resemblance between the seed fats of many of the 
Malvales, it must be pointed out that other seed fats of similar high palmitic 
content belong to a variety of plant divisions and, equally, that families 
belonging to one and the same division yield seed fats whose major com¬ 
ponents are frequently quite different. The component acids of seed fats, 
in other words, are usually strongly specific with respect to the plant families, 
but not always in regard to the wider groups into which the families have 
been collected on botanical grounds. 

Other families, in addition to those mentioned, in which palmitic acid 
usually forms about 20 per cent, or more of the seed fats, appear to include 
Magnoliaceae (Ranales), Rutaceas and Burseracese (Geraniales), Caryocaraceze 
(Parietales), Combretaceae and perhaps Lecythidaceae (Myrtiflorae), Rubiaceae 
and Caprifoliaceae (Rubiales). In practically all these instances the amount 
of any other saturated acid present is of quite a minor order. The palmitic 
acid content (48 per cent.) of piqui-a kernel fat (Caryocar villosum) is one of 
the highest yet observed in a seed fat. 

(iii) In the Solanaceae (data for which are incidentally more abundant 
than in many other families) the seed fat content of palmitic acid is usually 
nearer 10 per cent, than 20 per cent, of the total acids. In this respect, and 
still more in the abundance of oleic and linoleic acids and the absence of 
other saturated acids, Solanacese seed fats form a very similar group to 
those of most of the Cucurbitaceas, but in this case the two plant families 
have no close botanical connection. 

(iv) Finally, in some of the families (Anacardiaceae, Apocynaceae, 
Anonaceae), the palmitic acid content of seed fats is somewhat variable and, 
in several of the examples, stearic acid is recorded in amounts approaching or 
even exceeding 10 per cent, of the total acids. Such seed fats are, more 
strictly speaking, intermediate between the class now under discussion and 
that (Table 58) in which, in a few tropical families, stearic acid becomes a 
prominent feature of the seed fat. It is rather obvious that decrease in 
linoleic acid does not necessarily accompany the appearance of stearic acid 
in such cases ; indeed, although in some cases (e.g. cashew and shinia nuts) 
the proportion of linoleic acid is very low, in others (such as the seed fats of 
Anona squamosa) it forms over half of the total acids in spite of the presence 
of 11 per cent, of stearic and 15 per cent, of palmitic acid. It is accordingly, 
at present, doubtful whether any correlation can be detected between the 
presence of stearic acid, and diminution in linoleic acid, in seed fats. 

IIIa. Seed Fats of the Gramine^e 

Major component acids: OLEIC, LINOLEIC, PALMITIC. ■ 

Minor component adds: Stearic, (occasionally myristic, arachidic, lmolemc). 

The available data in this class, which are shown in Table 53, p. 141; are 
of interest not only because; they include analyses of the oils present in the 
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CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION OF NATURAL FATS 

common and important cereals wheat, barley, rice, oats, and maize, but 
also because they afford instances in which endosperm fats have been 
examined separately from those of the embryo. The embryo or germ, in 
the Gramineae, usually contains much more fatty matter than the corre¬ 
sponding endosperm; thus, in wheat the embryo contains 10-17 per cent, 
of fat, and the endosperm only 1-2 per cent., whilst for rye the respective 
figures are 8-n per cent, and 1-3 per cent., and for rice, up to 35 per cent, 
and 8-12 per cent. 

The respective embryo and endosperm fats, so far as can be judged from 
the analyses in Table 53 are not very different in any given species, but there 
seems to be a very definite distinction in the relative amounts of oleic, 
linoleic and linolenic acids present in the seed fats of the various genera of 
the Gramineae. Linolenic acid is reported in the case of wheat, rye, and 
barley seed fats, and the proportion of oleic acid in these fats (all of which are 
denizens of temperate climatic regions) is definitely lower than in those of 
the sub-tropical maize or the tropical rice ; on the other hand, the embryo 
fat of the oat resembles the latter in being rich in oleic and lower in linoleic 
acid components. Any effect due to purely climatic influences is thus, as 
in previous cases, apparently obscured by some other influence of a speci¬ 
fically biological nature. 

The content of saturated acids (almost all palmitic) of the Gramineae 
seed fats is usually in the region of 10-15 per cent., but occasionally 
approaches or exceeds 20 per cent. 

SEED FATS CONTAINING CHARACTERISTIC ACIDS OTHER THAN, OR 

IN ADDITION TO, OLEIC, LINOLEIC, AND PALMITIC ACIDS 

In passing from the fats in which oleic, linoleic (linolenic), and palmitic 
acids are the only major components to those in which one or more other acids 
are present in substantial proportions, the close connection between seed fat 
composition and the family to which the parent plant belongs becpmes still 
more evident. The fatty acids which, in addition to those previously dealt 
with, appear individually in quantity in certain seed fats are : 

(i) unsaturated: petroselinic, tariric, A 6:7 ’ 9:10 ~octadecen-inoic, 

eicosenoic, erucic, hexacosenoic, chaulmoogric, and hydnocarpic, 
(elaeostearic, keto-elaeostearic, parinaric, ricinoleic). 

(ii) saturated: arachidic and lignoceric, stearic, myristic, lauric, (or 

both of the latter together). 

» SEED FATS CONTAINING SPECIFIC UNSATURATED 

ACIDS 

The fats in which elceostearic acid and its natural isomeric forms, 
CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 3 .[CH:CH] s .[CH 2 ] 7 .COOH, 4-keto-elaostearic acid, CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 3 . 
[CH:CH] 3 .[CH 2 ] 4 .CO.[CH 2 ] 2 .COOH, parinaric acid, CH 3 .CH 2 .[CH:CH ]4 
[CH 2 ] 7 .COOH, and ricinoleic acid, CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 5 .CH(OH).CH 2 .CH:CH.[CH 2 ] 7 . 
COOH, are present in large amounts have already received attention 
(Table 51). The other examples of unsaturated major components known 
up to the present include the mono-acetylenic tariric acid, CH 3 .[GH 2 ] 7 .C *C. 
[CH 2 ] 7 .COOH, an unsaturated C 18 acid with an ethenoid and an acetylenic 
linking in the A 6:7 and the A 9: 10 positions, and the following mono-ethylenic 
acids: petroselinic , CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 10 .CH:CH.[CH 2 ] 4 .COOH, an eicosenoic acid, 
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rnn -CH ' CH • [CH^ 9 . COOH, erucic acid, CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 7 .CH:CH.[CH 2 ] n . 

’ a exacosenoic acid, C 26 H 50 O 2 , and chaulmoogric and hydnocarpic 
aci<aS- l a tter are cyclopentene derivatives of the formulae : 

CH=CH. CH=CH. 

I >CH.[CH 2 ] 12 .COOH I '/CH.[CH 2 ] 10 .COOH 

ch 2 -ch 2 ch 2 -ch/ 

Chaulmoogric acid Hydnocarpic acid 

Each of these unsaturated acids is associated with the seeds of only one 
or two families of plants, as will be gathered from the description which 
follows. 


Seed Fats with Petroselinic (A 6 : 7 -Octadecenoic) Acid as 
Major Component 

Major component acids: PETROSELINIC, OLEIC LINOLEIC 

Minor component acids: Palmitic. ’ 

The occurrence of unsaturation in the A 6:7 position of the C 13 chain, in 
contrast to or accompanying the A 9:1 ° ethylenic linking common to oleic, 
lmoleic and linolenic acids, is comparatively uncommon, except in the seed 
fats of the Umbelliferas and of ivy and one or two other species of plants. 
In umbelliferous plants, however, the A 6 ■ 7 -octadecenoic acid seems invariably 
to be a major component. 

It may here be interpolated that the triethenoid C^g acid present in the 
seed fat of the evening primrose ((Enotheracese) is a 6:7, 9:10 > 12 : 13 -octa- 
decatrienoic acid , 52 and is thus related to the mono-ethenoid petroselinic 
acid in the same way that ordinary linolenic acid is to oleic acid Again 
the acetylenic tariric acid, A 6; 7 -octadecinoic acid, the occurrence of which is 
discussed below (p. 144 ), is structurally related to petroselinic and not to 
oleic acid. 53 The di-unsaturated acid from the seed fat of Ongokea Gore, 
referred to on p. 130 , contains one ethylenic and one acetylenic linkage, the 
unsaturation being centred between the 6 th and 7 th, and 9 th and 10 th 
carbon atoms of the Cj 3 chain ; but it is not at present known in which of 
these positions the respective double and treble bonds are situated. 5 * 

The observation of Vongerichten and Kohler 55 in 1909 that parsley seed 
oil contained over 70 per cent, of a A 6:7 -octadecenoic acid (petroselinic 
acid) was confirmed in 1927 by Hilditch and (Miss) Jones , 55 and by van 
Loon . 57 Subsequent examination of the seed fats from eight other species 
of umbelliferous genera disclosed the presence in every instance of petro¬ 
selinic acid in amounts varying from 19 to 60 per cent, of the total fatty acids 
of the oils (c/. Table 54 , p. 145 ). The other acids present were oleic and 
linoleic in varying proportions, together with minor amounts (usually 3—4 
per cent.) of palmitic, the only saturated acid. Chervil seed oil appears 
peculiar in its high content of linoleic acid coupled with substantial absence 
of oleic acid, and this feature is perhaps worth further study. 

Petroselinic acid has thus been observed in quantity in every umbel¬ 
liferous seed fat so far analysed, but its presence has hitherto only been 
reported in the seeds of plants belonging to two other families, Araliacem 
(a closely allied Umbellate family, classified separately on account of the 
more succulent fruit) and one genus from the Simarubacem. 

The fat of ivy (Hedera helix, Araliacem) seeds was stated to con tain 
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petroselinic acid by Palazzo and Tamburello 58 in 1914, and this observa¬ 
tion was confirmed by the detailed analysis of Steger and van Loon 5 ® in 
1928. 

Tsujimoto and Koyanagi 60 have observed that the 77 per cent, of 
unsaturated acids from Nigaki seed fat (. Picrasma quassioides , Simarubacese) 
consist for the greater part of petroselinic acid. 


Seed Fats with Tariric Acid (or other Ethinoid Acid) as 
Major Component 

Tariric (A 6:7 -octadecinoic) acid was first reported by Arnaud 53 in 1892 
as a component of the seed fat of Pier amnia tariri and was later observed in 
those of P. Camboita and P. Carpinterce , 61 these species being indigenous to 
Guatemala, Guiana, or Brazil. Grimme 62 found that the component acids 
of the seed fat of P. Lindeniana (Guatemala) consisted approximately of 
myristic 22, palmitic 33, stearic 3, oleic 22, and tariric 20 per cent., acids. 
The fatty acids from the seed fat of yet another species of Pier amnia, P. Sow, 
were, however, found by Steger and van Loon 63 to consist almost wholly 
(nearly 95 per cent.) of tariric acid ; these authors confirmed the structure 
of the acid as A 6:7 -octadecinoic acid, CH 3 .[CH2 ]io-C : C.fCHgJ^COOH. 

The occurrence of this acetylenic acid is at present confined, to the one 
Central American genus Picramnia, a member of the family Simarubaceae 
(sub-family Terebinthaceas). The seed fats of other plants belonging to the 
Simarubaceae are quite different, and somewhat variable, in their component 
acids (see Table 59A and pp. 161, 165). 

Reference should again be made here to the rare di-unsaturated C 18 
acid, with one acetylenic and one ethylenic linking (occupying the A 6:7 - 
and A 9:10 -positions), isolated from the seed fat of a species of Ongokea 
(Olacaceae) by Steger and van Loon. 54 


Seed Fats with Cyclic Unsaturated Acids (Chaulmoogric, 
Hydnocarpic, Gorlic) as Major Components 

Flaeourtiacm Seed Fats 

Chaulmoogric and hydnocarpic acids, the Ci$ and Cjg acids containing 
a cyclopentene group whose structural formulae were given on p. J, are 
present in quantity in the seed fats of many members of this family ; more¬ 
over, so far as at present known, they do not seem to occur elsewhere. These 
acids contain an asymmetric carbon atom and are thus capable of existence 
in optically active forms; actually, the naturally occurring chaulmoogric 
and hydnocarpic glycerides are strongly dextro-rotatory. The acids also 
possess marked therapeutic properties and are valuable medicinally, 
especially in the treatment of leprosy. 

A diethenoid cyclopentene acid, gorlic acid, C 18 H 30 O2, has been observed 
to accompany chaulmoogric acid in smaller quantities than the latter in some 
cases 64 :. it is believed that in gorlic acid one ethylenic linking is in the cyclo¬ 
pentene ring (as in chaulmoogric acid), whilst the other is in the aliphatic 
chain. 65 . ■■■.' 
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All the species mentioned grow in temperate or sub-tropical regions. 
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in minor quantities. 
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acids are also major components and account for all but about 5 per cent, of 
the remaining fatty acids ; the latter appear to include small proportions of 
palmitic and still smaller, but definite, quantities of higher saturated acids 
(behenic or lignoceric). 

Whilst the number of detailed analyses is small, and refers mainly to 
Brassica species, it should be pointed out that the high molecular weight of 
erucic acid results in the saponification value of fats such as those in Table 56 
being about 176, whereas an oil made up entirely of glycerides of C^g acids 
has a saponification value of 190. Since the recorded saponification values 
of the seed oils of many other Cruciferous plants lie between 172 and 180, 
it is reasonable at least to conclude, pending the desirable publication of 
further detailed figures, that the presence in quantity of the same acid of 
high molecular weight (erucic) is implied. 

Tropaeolum seed fats.. The seed fats of the nasturtium contain extremely 
high proportions of erucic acid. In 1899 Gadamer 69 stated that the seed 
fat of the giant nasturtium, Tropcsolum majus, consists of nearly pure 
trierucin, m.p. 30-5 . This was substantially confirmed by Sudborough 
et al™ in 1926 ; these workers resolved the seed fatty acids, by the Twitchell 
lead salt-alcohol process (Chapter XI, p. 370), into 457 per cent. “ solid " 
acids (equiv. 330, lod. val. 72-9) and 54-3 per cent, “liquid” acids 
(equiv. 298, lod. val. 72-6). The " solid ” acids were practically entirely 
erucic acid, which, with subsidiary proportions of an unsaturated acid of 
lower molecular weight, also formed most of the " liquid " acid fraction. 
Their trierucin (obtained by crystallisation from the fat at 0°) melted at 
3 °' 5 ~ 3 i '0 i on isomerisation it gave tribrassidin, m.p. 56-57°, and on 
hydrogenation, tribehenin, m.p. 8i-o-8i-5°. 

In 1938 Hilditch and Meara 71 examined the liquid fat present to the 
extent of 8 per cent, in the seeds of the ordinary garden nasturtium (Tro- 
pceolum mmus or Lobbianum var.). The esters of the mixed fatty acids 
were fractionated, and the composition of the latter determined as : erucic 
81-8, oleic io-o, hnoleic 1-2, and saturated acids (chiefly palmitic and behenic) 
x-o per cent. This oil also solidified on cooling to a mass of white stellate 
needles,° which melted after recrystallisation from alcohol and benzene at 
31 ' 5 ~ 3 :2 * , a:ad were shown by X-ray spectrographic analysis to be trierucin. 

he high proportion of erucic acid in the component acids of Tropceolum 
seed fats necessitates, of course, the presence of considerable amounts of the 
simple triglyceride, trierucin, therein. 


, The , ^ U1< ? seed wax of Simmondsia californica. The seeds of this sub- 
tropical North American shrub, belonging to the family Buxacese (formerly 
placed by botanists in the Box section of the Euphorbiaceae), are exceptional, 
m their botanical group, in consisting wholly of embryo and cotyledons instead 
o endosperm. Their lipoid content is equally exceptional, indeed at present 
unique, 111 that glycerides are completely absent: it is composed of a mixture 
of wax esters of higher unsaturated alcohols with higher unsaturated fatty 


Attention was first drawn to this unusual feature by Greene and Foster 72 
who pointed out that the seed lipoids were waxes and not fats (glycerides), 
and likened the material to the sperm oil of the sperm whale. Concurrently, 
k “ d ®P endentl y> tlle nature of the seed wax was studied later in more detail 
y McKinney and Jamieson, 72 and by Green, Hilditch, and Stainsby. 7 * 
ei her group of workers could detect any glycerine in the products of 


— .>0 
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hydrolysis, but both observed that the latter consisted of almost equal 
weights of higher aliphatic alcohols and acids. McKinney and Jamieson’s 
fractionation figures led to the following percentage compositions for the 
alcohols and acids : Alcohols— eicosenol, C 20 H 39 .OH, 30 per cent. ; docosenol, 
C22H43.OH, 70 per cent. ; Acids —saturated 3-5, hexadecenoic 0-5, oleic 1-4' 
eicosenoic 64-4, and docosenoic 30-2 per cent. Green, Hilditch, and Stainsby’s 
fractionation data are in general agreement with these, but were not employed 
for quantitative calculation ; the saturated acid present appeared to be 
mainly palmitic acid. By disruptive oxidation, and by hydrogenation of 
the respective individual acids and alcohols to the corresponding saturated 
derivatives (which were submitted to X-ray spectrographic analysis), they 
established the structure of the alcohols as w-A 11:12 -eicosenol and 
docosenol, and that of the main acid component as n- A 11: 12 -eicosenoic 
acid ; it is almost certain that the higher acid is A 13: “-docosenoic (erucic) 
acid. 


{b) SEED FATS CONTAINING SPECIFIC SATURATED 

ACIDS 


As in the case of the rarer unsaturated acids of vegetable origin which 
have just been discussed, the occurrence of saturated acids other than pal- 
mitic in quantity is of a very specific nature and is confined, broadly speaking 

to the seed fats of members of the following families : ' 

Specific Saturated Major Families 

Components 


Arachidic (behenic, lignoceric) 
Stearic 

Myristic 

Laurie 

Laurie and myristic (together) 


Leguminosae, Sapindaceae. 

Meiiaceae, Sterculiaceae, Guttifene, Dipterocarpaceas, 
aapotaceae. 

Myristicaceae (Vochysiaceae) 

Lauraceas. 

Palmae, Simarubaceae (Salvadoraceae). 


Seed Fats of which Arachidic (Behenic) or Lignoceric Acids 
are Major Components 

M toCERir' aCidS: OLEIC ’ LIN OLEIC, ARACHIDIC, (BEHENIC), LIG- 

Minor component acids: Palmitic, stearic, (myristic, arachidic, lignoceric, linolenic). 

The data in existence at present for this group are collected in Table <7 
(PP- 152, 153 )- 01 


Leguminosae seed fats. The data for these are interesting from several 
points of view, and suggest that this family (perhaps especially its sub¬ 
division Mimosoideae) may prove a very interesting field for further investi¬ 
gation of the component acids of seed fats. The Pmtaclethra fats are reported 
° 6 , n ^ arachidic acid and fresh and more rigorous analyses of the 
saturated acid components are clearly desirable. The Adenanthem fat has 

BanaaW by tbe WOrkers at Indian Institute of Science, 

Bangalore, and the presence of 25 per cent, of lignoceric (rc-tetracosanoic) acid 
is unequivocally established. An analysis of Parkia seed fat seems to 

of behenic ( ’ , - docosanoic) ““ “ *1* 

stn ^l her botanical sub-divisions (Caesalpinoidse and Papilionate) no 
striking instance of large proportions of arachidic or higher saturated acid 

has yet been encountered. There seem here to be, how^two types of 

seed fat component acid mixtures with no sharply defined boundary between 
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them. In one group the saturated C 20 , C 22 , and/or C 24 acids are present, 
albeit as minor components in these cases ; together they may amount to 
nearly 15 per cent, of the total acids (as in tonka bean oil) or to 6-7 per cent, 
(as in groundnut and pongamia oils). In this type of seed fat there is also 
usually 5-8 per cent, of palmitic and a smaller amount of stearic acid. In 
the other group, whilst the palmitic and stearic acid contents are usually 
similar to those just mentioned, the amount of higher saturated acids is 
almost negligible and is, as a matter of fact, no higher than has frequently 
been noted as arachidic or lignoceric acid in many of the liquid fats discussed 
in Tables 49, 50, 51, and 52. 

It should be observed that, in one important respect, all the Leguminosae 
seed fats resemble the simple " linoleic-oleic-palmitic ” type dealt with in 
detail in Table 50 : the chief components are oleic and linoleic acids, these 
together usually forming 60-80 per cent, of the total component acids. 
Linolenic acid is often present in small proportions (e.g., especially, soya bean 
oil), but rarely in quantity, although it forms over 20 per cent, of the com¬ 
ponent acids of alfalfa seed fat. Possibly the clovers, lucernes, and other 
small leguminous herbs elaborate more linolenic acid than some of the larger 
species, but more data are necessary to illustrate this point. In different 
species in Table 57, the linoleic acid content may greatly exceed the oleic 
acid content, or vice versa. It is not yet possible to correlate these variations 
with biological variations or with differences in temperature, although the 
former may at present appear on the whole more likely. 

Cooler temperatures of growth might be considered to account for the 
high linoleic/oleic acid ratio in Spanish and Virginian groundnuts as com¬ 
pared with West African groundnuts, or for the higher linoleic/oleic acid 
ratio as between groundnuts on the one hand, and soya beans on the other. 
Contrariwise, the linoleic/oleic acid ratio is higher in the tropical Bonducella 
nut than in the sub-tropical soya bean or the Manchurian mungo bean. 

A word should be added here with reference to the small amounts of 
arachidic, behenic, and lignoceric acids which make up 6-7 per cent, of the 
component acids of Arachis, Pongamia , and perhaps other leguminous 
seed oils. In these cases the small amounts of each acid present render 
complete separation of the individuals very difficult, and much discussion 
(cf. Chapter IX, p. 310) has taken place as to their identity, since in many 
instances neither the melting points nor the X-ray spectra of the isolated acids 
agreed with those of ^-eicosanoic or w-tetracosanoic acids. Several investi¬ 
gators of this problem concluded that the arachidic acid of groundnut oil, 
for example, is a branched-chain acid and thus an exception to the otherwise 
invariable rule that natural fatty acids contain un unbranched chain of 
carbon atoms. The most recent work on the matter, however, is due to 
Jantzen and Tiedcke, 75 who succeeded in effecting the separation of the 
methyl esters of the mixed higher saturated acids of groundnut oil by means of 
a special form of distillation apparatus, and who then obtained definite frac¬ 
tions of w-eicosanoic, w-docosanoic, and %-tetracosanoic acids. In view of 
this, it seems probable that the difficulties encountered in correlating particular 
physical properties of the synthetic and natural arachidic, etc., acids were 
due in some way to the influence of small amounts of another component 
contaminating a supposedly individual acid. At all events, since the normal 
arachidic, lignoceric, and behenic acids have now been reported as major 
components of one or other leguminous seed fat, it seems reasonable to 
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anticipate that the higher saturated acids occurring as minor components of 
certain other seed fats in this family should also be mixtures of the same 
(straight-chain) acids. 

Sapindaceae seed fats. The four seed fats of this family which have 
been examined in detail were found each to contain 20 per cent, or more of 
arachidic acid. It seems likely, therefore, that arachidic acid is elaborated in 
quantity in the seeds of the tropical trees and shrubs belonging to this 
botanical group. In view of the discussion which has taken place (cf. above 
and Chapter IX, p. 310) with regard to the identity of the arachidic and 
lignoceric acids of groundnut oil, it is of interest to mention that specimens 
of the arachidic acid from the seeds of Schleichera trijuga and of Nephelium 
lappaceum have been submitted to X-ray spectrographic analysis, and in 
each case the X-ray spectra corresponded exactly with that of rc-eicosanoic 
acid, CH 8 .[CH 2 ] 18 .COOH. 

It is worthy of record that the 35 per cent, of arachidic acid in the seed 
fat of Nephelium lappaceum was accompanied by about 4 per cent, of an 
eicosenoic acid, C 20 H 38 O2, and that traces of the latter acid were apparently 
present in the component acids of the seed fat of N. mutabile, of which 
arachidic acid amounted to 22 per cent. 

Seed Fats of which Stearic Acid is a Major Component 

Major component acids: OLEIC, STEARIC, PALMITIC. 

Minor component acids: Linoleic, (myristic, arachidic). 

It was remarked on p. 137, in connection with Table 52, that as seed 
fats become less unsaturated, and palmitic acid makes its appearance in 
larger quantities, so in some instances there is also an increase in stearic 
acid content. We come now to a group of families in which stearic acid is 
nearly always present, in the seed fats, to the extent of over 10 per cent.; 
in some cases it becomes the chief component and forms over 50 per cent, 
of the mixed fatty acids of the glycerides. Its occurrence in quantity in 
seed fats has, however, only been observed in plants belonging to a few 
tropical families, and it cannot be too much emphasised that, in the vegetable 
kingdom, ^ stearic acid is at least as rare as, for example, arachidic or elaeo- 
stearic acid, and is probably produced in less abundance than lauric, erucic 
or petroselinic acids, the respective characteristic components of the very 
large and widely distributed natural families Palmas, Cruciferas, and Umbel- 
liferae. 

There was some indication in the “ drying ” and “ semi-drying ” oils 
dealt with in Tables 49 and 50 (pp. 123-132) that the relative amounts of 
oleic, linoleic, and linolenic acid in seed fats of related species alter in some 
measure correspondingly; that is to say, one does not often find cases in 
which a seed fat contains much oleic and linolenic with little linoleic acid. 
Progressive development of unsaturation from a “non-drying” to a 
" drying ” oil is usually regular, in the sense that oleic acid content falls 
somewhat as the amount of linoleic acid increases, and is commonly still 
more reduced in cases where linolenic acid makes its appearance. This is 
suggestive, of course, of some kind of inter-relation between the three 
unsaturated acids or their immediate precursors in the endosperm meta¬ 
bolism, but no rigorous proof has yet been offered of the direct conversion, 
for example, of oleic into linoleic acid, or vice versa, in the seed. Whilst 
such interconversion may or may not occur between the three unsaturated 
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a cid s , it is, nevertheless, in the writer’s opinion, most unlikely that any such 
process accounts for the appearance, in the fats under notice at the moment, 
of large amounts of stearic acid ; for, were this the case, we should expect 
stearic acid to be at least as prominent a feature as palmitic acid of those oils 
in which the latter is only a minor component. The facts point in exactly 
the opposite direction ; palmitic acid most frequently forms at least 6-10 
per cent, of the less saturated seed fats and sometimes more, whilst (except 
in a very few families) the proportion of stearic acid is very small (often 
1-2 per cent, or less) and not seldom it is completely absent. It appears 
more logical, therefore, for the time being to regard stearic acid, when present 
as a major component of seed fats, on the same footing as arachidic, lauric, 
erucic, petroselinic, and other “ specific ” acids. 

. The above argument, of course, is intended to apply only to the stearic 
acid of vegetable fats. We saw that in the case of animal reserve fats 
(Chapter III, pp. 79, 83) there is a very different state of affairs, and that 
there is strong evidence of a very close inter-connection between the stearic 
and oleic acid content of such fats. 

It will be observed that, even within the limits of a single family, there 
are various proportions in which stearic and palmitic acids are found. For 
example, there are several cases (e.g. Azadirachta indica , Calophyllum 
inophyllum , or Calocarpum mammosum fats) in which the palmitic content is 
of the order of about 10 per cent, and the stearic content only 20 per cent, 
or even less ; in another group (e.g. Theobroma cacao arid Shorea aptera) the 
stearic content reaches 35-40 per cent, and the palmitic content also rises to 
somewhat over 20 per cent. ; whilst there is a third category marked by 
extremely high proportions of stearic acid (50 per cent, or thereabouts) with 
very small amounts of palmitic acid. 

More often than not, linoleic acid is only present in quantity in cases 
where stearic acid forms 20 per cent, or less of the total acids ; but, as indi¬ 
cated above, the writer prefers to regard this as an instance of the usual 
state of things that, when the total proportion of saturated acids is relatively 
small and of unsaturated acids relatively great, the latter generally includes 
appreciable amounts of linoleic as well as oleic acid. The disappearance of 
linoleic acid when conditions are reversed, and saturated acids preponderate 
in the whole fat, is no more likely to connote conversion of linoleic into 
stearic acid in Allanblackia or Shorea seed fats than, for example, its con¬ 
version on similar but unlikely lines into lauric or myristic acids in those of 
Cocos, Elects, or Myristica species (c/. Table 59A and 59B). 

Fats which are made up almost exclusively of stearic and oleic acids, 
with the former often predominating, are confined (according to the existing 
records) to seeds of certain genera of the Guttiferae and Sapotaceae. In 
addition to those for which quantitative data are given in Table 58 (pp. 156- 
158) the following seed fats have also been stated to contain stearic acid 
as the chief saturated component acid, although definite figures are not given : 

GUTTIFERAE 

Pacific Is. 

S. America. 

Hazina kernel Madagascar. 

Mani nut Tropics. 

Madagascar. 

SAPOTACEAE 

Payena oleifera Kansive nut Burma. 


Pentadesma Kerstingii 
Platonia insignis 
Symphonia fasciculata 
,, globulifera 

„ loevis 
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COMPONENT ACIDS OF SEED FATS 


TABLE 59c 

The following kernel fats have saponification values and iodine values 
which indicate probable close resemblance in component fatty acids to those 
in Tables 59 A and 59 B. 

' JJ Caw Tnr\TXTrr 


PALM^E 
Acrocomia Totai 

,, (Mauritia) 
vinifera 

Astrocaryum aculeatum, 
vulgare. 

,, Jauari 

„ Paramaca 

„ segregatum 

Attalea spectabilis 
Bactris acanthocarpa 
„ Plumeriana 

Butea bonneti 

Cocos Syagrus 
Copernicia cerifera 
Elms melanococca 

Hyphcene Schatan 
Jubcea chinensis 
Maximiliana regia 
Roystonia regia 

Scheelea insignis 3 regia 

(Enocarpus distichus 


Phoenix dactylifera 


MYRISTICACE^E 
Coelocaryum cuneatum 


Myristica argentea 
„ canarica 
ocuba 


„ platysperma 
Staudtia Kamerunensis 

Virola guatemalensis 
„ Micheli 

„ sebifera 
„ surinamensis 
„ venezuelensis 

LAURACE^ 
Acrodiclidium mahuba 



Habitat 

Sap. 

Iodine 



Value 

Value 

Paraguay palm kernel 
Coyol, muriti palm 
kernel 

Aouara, tucum kernel 

S. America 
Central America 

240-247 

246 

24-28 4 2 
25 43 

S. America 

240-249 

10-14 44 

Awarra kernel 

Brazil 

242 

13-1 5 45 

Paramaca kernel 

Guiana 

257 

14 46 

W. Africa 

238 

37 4« 

Curua palm kernel 

259*5 

8*9 47 

Guiana 

238 

15 48 



(chiefly lauric 



acid) 49 

Bonneti palm kernel 

Caucasus 

260 

24 50 

(Caucasus) 

Piririma kernel 

Brazil 

252 

12— 13 4 4 

Camauba kernel 


221 

23 51 

Cayau, Noli palm 

Central and 

234 

27-28 52 

kernel 

S. America 
Madagascar 

245 

22 53 

Honey palm kernel 

Chile 

273 

13 54 

Cokerite kernel 

Brazil, Guiana 

240-253 

7-16 55 

Cuban royal palm 

Central 

237 

32 48 

kernel 

America 


1Q56 

Corozo (Mamarron) 

Central 

251 


Batava palm kernel 


Date kernel 


Brazil contains only 1-7 

per cent, of oil, 
S.V. 209, LV. 
55. 57 

N. Africa, Canary contains only 8 


Islands 


per cent, of oil, 
S.V. 211, LV. 
52. 58 


Mangalore butter 


Cinnamomum 


camphora Camphor seed 


Cameroons 

(similar 33 s9 

to 

nutmeg 

butter.) 

New Guinea 

60 

99 

Tropics 

215 26 61 

Brazil 

(similar 62 

to 

nutmeg 

butter.) 

Brazil 

240 5-6 63 

Cameroons 

chiefly myristic 
and oleic acids) 64 

Central America 

244 14 6S 

ty 

(chiefly myristic 
and oleic acids) 66 

W. Indies 

67 

” ” 68 

Central America 

221 12 65 

Brazil 

272 20 

(chiefly 
trilaurin) 69 

Japan 

284 4*5 

(chiefly 
trilaurin) 70 
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TABLE 59 c—continued 


LAURACE/E— continued 
Lindera benzoin 


„ hypoglauca 
„ prncox 
„ sericea 
„ triloba 
Lit sea polyantha 


Fever bush seed 


Habitat 


N. America 


Stocksii 

zeylanica 


Machilus Thunbergii 
Nectandra Wane 


Japan 

Guiana 


Sap. Iodine 
Value Value 
284 ? 

(chiefly 
lauric ) 71 
223 69 72 

274 20 7S 

256 65 73 

282 12 73 

245 34 

(chiefly 
lauric ) 74 

( „ ) 75 

245 46 

(chiefly 
lauric ) 75 
241 66 70 

270 3 76 


Note .--Lindera and Tetmdenia seed fats (Japan) contain small amounts of mono-ethylenic 
L -12 and Cu acids. 


SALVADORACEAS 

Sahadora persica _ Mustard tree _India, N. Africa 245 6 ” 

myristic acid (or sometimes both of these). The unsaturated acid content 
in a few cases exceeds 50 per cent, of the total acids, but is usually much 
less, in quite a number of instances only amounting to about 10 per cent, or 
even less of the mixed fatty acids. 

The available quantitative data are collected in Tables 59 A and 59 B. 
The relatively large proportions of saturated acids of molecular weights 
200 and 228, coupled with the presence of relatively small amounts of 
unsaturated acids, cause the mean saponification and iodine values of the 
fats to possess more significance than usual, and render it possible for the 
detailed figures in the table to be supplemented by others, based only on the 
saponification and iodine values, which are therefore given, under their 
respective families, in Table 59 c. 

A few notes are desirable with reference to each of the families included 
in Tables 59 A, 59 B, and 59 c. 

Ulmaceae. The peculiarities of the elm seed fats, when contrasted with 
those of the seeds of most of the large trees of temperate climates were 
remarked when dealing with the latter group (Tables 49 and 50, and p’. 129). 
From the two analyses available it seems likely that elm seed fats are 
characterised by the presence of very large proportions of glycerides of 
M-decanoic (capric) acid. 

Lauraceae. This family, from the typical genus of which rc-dodecanoic 
acid was originally named, elaborates seed fats which in many cases seem to 
consist very largely of lauric, admixed with a smaller proportion of oleic 
glycendes. Definite quantitative data are, as usual, not forthcoming in 
many cases but, when available, fully confirm this statement. The saponi¬ 
fication and iodine values of the Lauraceous fats listed in Table 50c are 
consonant with the general belief that lauric acid is the major component of 
most of the seed fats of this family. The frequent substantial absence of 
other saturated acids renders the Lauraceae seed fats extremely simple in 
composition, a feature which is also reproduced in some of the Myristicaceae 
Myristicaceae. Here again the characteristic acid of the seed fats owes 
its common name to the nutmeg genus Mynstica. The seed fats which have 
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been studied come mainly from numerous species of the genus in question 
and the allied Virola ; they seem for the most part to be made up of relatively 
little oleic and palmitic acids with predominating amounts of myristic acid. 
As usual, fully quantitative analyses are few and recourse has to be made to 
more general statements, but there is no reason to doubt that myristic acid 
is the chief, often practically the only, saturated component of the seed fats 
of this family. The most recent work points to a minor difference in the 
component acids of seed fats of the genera Myristica and Virola : both seem 
to contain, as a rule, about 70 per cent, of myristic acid, but Myristica 
species have little or no lauric acid whilst Virola species may have 10-20 per 
cent, of lauric acid. Both types may have 10 per cent, or so of palmitic 
acid present in the seed fats. 

Simarubaceae. It seems that, as in Euphorbiacese and one or two other 
families, this is a case in which seed fat composition is specific to various 
genera rather than to the order as a whole. The Irmngia seed fats for which 
we have data seem to consist of minor amounts of oleic with a mixture of 
myristic and lauric acids as the major component (and thus fall in the group 
listed in Table 59 A). Those of the genus Pier amnia, as we have seen earlier 
(p. 144), contain a mixture of acids in which the unusual acetylenic tariric 
acid appears, and those of Picrasma include petroselinic acid (p. 143) as a 
major component; whilst the analyses of Perreira and Ailanthus fats place 
these in the same large category of palmitic-oleic-linoleic seed fats which 
was dealt with in Table 52 (pp. 138-140). 

Vochysiaceae. The analyses of a seed fat from this family (Jaboty 
kernel fat) also place it in a class in which lauric, myristic, and palmitic are 
the main saturated acids present in quantity. 

Salvadoraceae. The earlier data of Patel et aL seemed to show that these 
berried shrubs of India and N.W. Asia contained fats remarkably similar to 
those of the Palmae, from which, of course, they are far removed botanically. 
The later study of Gunde, carried out on material specially collected in the 
Punjab by the Indian Forestry Service, indicates, however, that both species 
examined contained almost identical fats, the component acids of which 
consisted of about 50 per cent, of myristic acid with about 20 per cent, each 
of lauric and palmitic acids, and about 5 per cent, of oleic acid. 

Palmae. The seed fats of the palms are perhaps more striking than those 
of any other natural order of plants, because on the one hand they contain 
an extremely unusual and varied mixture of saturated acids, and on the 
other hand this mixture persists with remarkably little quantitative varia¬ 
tion throughout the whole family, with very few exceptions. (In the batava 
and date palms, the endosperms only contain small quantities of fat, and the 
saponification and iodine values of the latter indicate more unsaturated 
acids and acids of higher molecular weight than in any other instances. 
this may, of course, be due to the presence of more testa fat than usual with 
the endosperm fat.) 

Lauric acid forms 45-50 per cent, of the total fatty acids of most of the 
endosperm fats, whilst myristic acid amounts as a rule to about 20 per cent.; 
characteristic also is the presence, in smaller quantities, of capric and 
caprylic acids, C 10 H 20 O 2 and C 8 H 16 0 2 , but the proportions of palmitic and 
stearic acids are respectively only about 7-9 and 2-3 per cent. The extent 
to which these component acids are quantitatively reproduced in the data 
for ten out of thirteen different species (of nine genera) in Table 5 9B, supple- 
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mented by the average analytical characteristics added in Table 59c for 
many other species (practically all of which are close to those of, for example 
coconut or palm kernel oils, sap. values 250-260 and 243-250, and iodine 
values 8-10 and 15-20 respectively), is extraordinary. 

The figures referred to are, of course, those for the fats present in the 
endosperm of the seed. The thin testa of the seeds also contains fatty matter, 
and the composition of the testa fat is not the same as that of the endosperm! 
This was first noticed by Richardson 76 in the case of the testa fat of the 
coconut, whilst Allan and Moore 77 subsequently found that the testa fats 
of a number of other Palmae seeds were similar in character. The fat content 
of the testa is less than that of the endosperm, and the testa fat contains 
more of the unsaturated, and less of the saturated acids, than that of the 
endosperm. Thus, Armstrong, Allan, and Moore 78 record the following 
component acids for testa and endosperm fats from the coconut (Cocos 
nucifera) : 


Component Acids Per Cent. 
Caprylic 
Capric 
Laurie 
Myristic 
Palmitic 
Stearic 
Oleic 
Linoleic 


Testa Fat 
2 (?) 
2 
28 
22 
12 
1 (?) 
23 
10 - 


Endosperm Fat 
9*5 
4*5 
51*0 
18*5 
7*5 

3*0 (?) 

5*0 

1*0 


The fat content and the saponification and iodine values of the fats from 
the testa and endosperm of various seeds of the Palma:, as given by Allan and 
Moore ( loc. cit .), are shown in Table 60. 


TABLE 60 


Species 

Common 

Per 
Cent. 
Fat in 
Testa 

Testa Fat 


Endosperm Fat 

Attalea 

funifera 

Name 

Sap. Val. Iod. Val. 

Per Sap. Yal. 

Cent. 

Fat in 

Endosperm 

Iod. Val. 

Babassu 

49 

232-5 22-8 

66 

257*5 

10*2 

Attalea 

maripa 

Ouricoury 

56 

241 30-4 

70 

261*7 

10*5 

Cocos 

nucifera 

Coconut 

22-58 

221-241 21-5-59-7 

55-75 

255*5-262*5 

5*7-9 3 

Elms 

guineensis 

Oil palm 

30-33 

229-5-233-3 28-0-29-6 

56 

244 

12*4 


Thus testa fat, in seeds of the Palmae, has a composition intermediate 
be ween those of the fruit-coat fat and the endosperm fat, but is distinctly 
more akm to the latter. J 


Component Acids of Seed Fat Phosphatides 

Seeds contain phosphatides as well as glycerides, but the amounts of 
phosphatides are usually very small, and are frequently only about o-i-o-2 
per cent, of that of the glycerides which are also present * Doubtless owing 


cotton^„ d . LlS ? k f vltsch 79 state that expressed sunflower seed, 
that the d same d °!, S “ ntaia °-°3-o-o6 per cent, of phosphatides, but 

1 ’ obtamed b 7 extraction with light petroleum, contained 
somewnat more—o«2~o*4 per cent. ° 5 ■■ ^ 
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to this circumstance, the fatty acids present in combination in phosphatides 
from the vegetable kingdom have received less notice hitherto than those 
from animal sources. Until Levene and Rolf 80 published the results of 
their study of soya bean phosphatides, plant phosphatides were usually 
supposed to be varieties of lecithin and the only acid components which had 
been reported were palmitic, stearic, and oleic—in the “ lecithins respec¬ 
tively of leguminous seeds, 81 sugar cane, 82 and beet root. 88 Levene and 
Rolf, 80 in the case of soya bean phosphatides, showed that more than one 
type was present, including products less soluble in alcohol than lecithin, 
and that the phosphatides sparingly soluble in alcohol and also the alcohol- 
soluble forms gave optically active barium glycerophosphate, indicating 
that the phosphoric acid was combined with an a-glyceryl hydroxyl group. 
They identified palmitic, stearic and (in the form of bromo-additive products) 
oleic, linoleic, and linolenic acids in the mixed fatty acids ; they concluded 
that in the alcohol-soluble phosphatides (choline compounds) the proportion 
of saturated acids was lower than in animal lecithin, whereas the alcohol- 
insoluble compounds (/3-amino ethanol derivatives) showed no marked differ¬ 
ence in this respect from animal kephalin. 

Recently Jamieson et ctl. 84: have further discussed the separation of the 
mixture of phosphatidic compounds present in soya beans, and have put 
forward evidence that in the seed the phosphatides may be united with 
carbohydrates in compounds resembling glucosides. On the other hand, 
Rewald 85 holds that, although plant phosphatides are closely associated with 
carbohydrates in the seed, the union is not of a chemical nature, since by 
appropriate physical methods (e.g. extraction from an aqueous emulsion 
with a suitable solvent) the phosphatides can be separated in a relatively 
pure condition and free from either carbohydrate or fat. 

Suzuki et at 86 also studied the phosphatides of soya beans, and confirmed 
the presence of alcohol-insoluble “ kephalin ” and alcohol-soluble lecithin 
derived respectively from jS-aminoethanol and choline. They also 
brominated the phosphatide fractions and isolated various crystalline deriva¬ 
tives containing mixtures of fatty acids, from which the presence of “ mixed " 
compounds such as palmito-oleo-, or oleolinoleo-, as well as dioleo- and 
dilinoleo-phosphatides was established, Suzuki and Yokoyama. 80 separated, 
by means of cadmium chloride double salts, a- and f3- lecithins from 
soya beans, and studied the mixed fatty acids from each group by bromina- 
tion. They observed the following proportions of palmitic and polybromo- 


stearic acids in each case : 



Acids 

Palmitic 

Dibromostearic 

Tetrabromostearic 

Hexabromostearic 

From 

44 a-LECITHIN ” 

24*3 

32*4 

44*2 

1*1 

From 

64 /3-lecithin ” 

20*1 

53*8 

24*8 

1*4 

The corresponding proportions of the fatty acids originally present would 
therefore be: 

Acids 

Palmitic 

Oleic 

Linoleic 

Linolenic 

From 

“ a-LECITHIN. ” 

36*8 

31*3 

31*3 

CHS 

From 

44 ^-Lecithin ” 

30*2 

51*6 

17*4 

0*8 
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The linoleic acid figures in these results are much lower (and palmitic and 
oleic acids correspondingly higher) than those obtained by other workers; 
this is probably due to the linoleic acid estimates being based upon the yield 
of crystalline tetrabromo-adduct, which only represents about 50 per cent, 
of the total amount of linoleic acid present ( cf. Chapter IX, p. 333). 

Diemair, Bleyer, and Schmidt 87 examined the fatty acids from the 
phosphatides present in barley, wheat, and oats to the respective extents 
of 0-16, 0-12, and 0-14 per cent. They separated the acids by the lead salt 
method into “solid” and "liquid” portions; the “solid” acids were 
mainly palmitic acid, whilst the crystalline tetrabromo-adduct (m.p. 114 0 ) 
of seed fat linoleic acid was readily isolated from all the " liquid ” acids. 
Their quantitative data included the following : 


Phosphatides of: 

P:N ratio 

Yield of fatty acids (per cent.) 

“ Solid ” acids (per cent.) 

“ Liquid ” acids (per cent.) 
Iodine value of “ liquid ” acids 


Barley Wheat Oats 

1 : 1-01 1:1-06 1 : 1 - 0 ? 1 : 1-02 
69-1 59-0 62-4 62-5 

14-8 - 16-7 16-5 12-2 

84-6 83-3 73-4 86-1 

ca. 170 135-0 141-2 198-3 


If these data are compared with those for the corresponding Graminea: 
seed fats in Table 53 °f this chapter, it will be seen that the proportion of 
saturated acids is somewhat higher in the phosphatide than in the glyceride 
fatty acids, and that the phosphatide unsaturated fatty acids contain much 
more linoleic (and possibly linolenic) acids than the corresponding portions 
of the glyceride adds. 


That linoleic acid, is probably the most prominent component of seed 
phosphatide fatty acids is also suggested by detailed analyses (by the ester- 
fractionation method) carried out by Hilditch and Pedelty 88 on the acids 
present in soya bean and in rape seed phosphatides.-)- Table 61 shows the 
molar percentages of the component acids in the alcohol-insoluble and alcohol- 
soluble fractions of soya bean phosphatides, and of the alcohol-insoluble 
fraction of rape seed phosphatides, together with those of the corresponding 
seed glycerides (cf. Table 57, ref. 13, and Table 56, ref. 4, respectively). 


TABLE 61. COMPONENT ACIDS OF SOYA BEAN AND RAPE SEED 
GLYCERIDES AND PHOSPHATIDES {MOL. PER CENT.) 


Soya Bean 

■ ■■ . . 

Glycerides Phosphatides 

✓--——A-- 

Alcohol- Alcohol- 
insoluble soluble 


Rape Seed 

,---A- - 

Glycerides Phospha- 

• TIDES 

Alcohol- 
insoluble 
— ■ 1 ■ 

2 9 


Myristic 1 LIT insoluble 

Palmitic 7 13 19 ~2 9 

Steanc 6 4 _ _ __ 

Arachidic Trace 1 _ _ 

Asbehenic _ _ _ * 1 

Hexadeccnoic * !0 6 * i 

?? eic , . 26 10 18 17 23 

Lmoleic 54 53 52 29 44 

LmoIeBic 6 4 4 _ 

As C ao unsaturated 5 7 

Erucic - i ± * 

* About 1 per cent, of hexadeccnoic acid may also be present. 

Heiduschka and Neumann 8 » report 18 per cent, of palmitic, 25-28 per 
olelc and 45 per cent, of linoleic acid in rape seed phosphatides, but do not 
mention erucic or hexadecenoic acids. 
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botanists. It is, indeed, not an exaggeration to say that the component 
acids of seed fats could themselves be made the basis of a system of classifica¬ 
tion of plants. 

(iv) Seed phosphatides have been relatively little studied. The few 
results available suggest that linoleic acid may be the predominant fatty acid 
in these compounds ; but the characteristic acids of the corresponding seed 
glycerides are also found in relatively smaller proportions than in the latter. 
Seed phosphatides may resemble animal phosphatides in. possessing an 
increased proportion of saturated acids as compared with the corresponding 
glycerides, the increase being in palmitic acid in the vegetable, as contrasted 
with increase in stearic acid in the animal kingdom ; also, seed phosphatides 
may contain appreciable amounts of hexadecenoic and (possibly) unsaturated 
C 2 o acids, these being almost absent in the glycerides. 

(v) Perusal of the tables included in this chapter will indicate the scope 
for further detailed information regarding the component acids of fats from 
all parts of plants. It is not beyond our province, it may be hoped, to point 
out that work of this nature is only useful when it is as quantitative as 
possible, when quantitative data are substantiated by careful evidence as to 
the individuality of at least the chief component acids, and, above all, 
when the identity of the species from which the fat is derived is known with 
certainty. 


2, 

3 

4 ' 

5 « 

6. 

7 - 

8. 

9 - 

10 . 

11. 

12 , 

* 3 - 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
■ 22 . 

23 . 

24 . 

25 . 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30 . 
3 1 * 
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CHAPTER V 


THE COMPONENT GLYCERIDES OF NATURAL FATS: DATA 
OBTAINED MAINLY FROM QUALITATIVE INVESTIGATIONS 

It was emphasised in the introductory Chapter I (p. 14) that the biological 
relationships which are so prominent when the composition of the component 
acids of natural fats are considered have no counterpart in the mode of com¬ 
bination of constituent acids into mixed triglycerides ; that the fatty acids, 
in fact, seem to be woven into molecules of mixed triglycerides on the same 
general principle, whatever their place of origin may be—vegetable or 
animal, depot (reserve) or tissue (organ) fat—and whatever may be the 
particular nature of acids present as component fatty acids. This cir¬ 
cumstance renders unnecessary, perhaps, adherence to the sequence followed 
in the three previous chapters devoted to the discussion of the component 
acids of fats from aquatic sources, land fauna, and land flora. At all events, 
in the present state of our knowledge, the presentation of the evidence will 
be made more clear if it follows the chronological sequence of investigations 
of glyceride structure. Until about 1927, such studies were for the most 
part of a qualitative character ; but the consensus of results pointed unmis¬ 
takably to the prevalence in nature of mixed rather than simple trigly¬ 
cerides. The quantitative investigations made since 1927 have, as already 
mentioned in Chapter I, confirmed and amplified these conclusions. They 
have been concerned very largely with vegetable seed fats, in which the 
characteristic “evenly distributed” type of glyceride structure is usually 
remarkably well defined ; whilst modified forms of this structure have been 
observed in some other fats, notably depot fats and milk fats of the larger 
herbivorous mammals. 

It is therefore convenient to discuss the component glycerides of natural 
fats as follows: 

(а) The earlier, mainly qualitative, studies prior to 1927, which form the 

subject of the present chapter ; 

(б) The component glycerides of vegetable fats (Chapter VI) ; 

(c) The component glycerides of animal fats (Chapter VII). 

For what seems an unnecessarily long time after Chevreul had discovered 
in 1823 that the natural fats were glycerol esters of palmitic, stearic, oleic, 
and other acids, it was more or less tacitly assumed that they were neces¬ 
sarily mixtures of simpl& triglycerides such as tripalmitin, tristearin, triolein 
in varying proportions ; although in i860, when the trihydroxylic structure 
of glycerol had become recognised, Berthelot 1 had pointed out the possibility 

that fats might contain mixed triglycerides. 

This is somewhat amusingly illustrated by an incident which occurred 
only about forty years ago. In 1897 Heise 2 announced that mkanyi 
(Allanblackia StuUmannii) fat yielded by simple crystallisation from an 
appropriate solvent considerable amounts of an oleodistearin, and Henriques 
and Kiinne, 3 in view of what they termed this ‘ ‘ unusual ” observation, 
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repeated the work and confirmed his conclusions. A very few years later, 
the work of Klimont, Bomer, and others on the resolution of fats by 
systematic crystallisation from different media presented ample, if some¬ 
what negative, evidence that the vast majority of natural fats do not contain 
any significant amount of simple triglycerides, and at the present time it 
would be considered very “ unusual ” if a seed fat of the fatty acid com¬ 
position of that of Allanblackia (cf. p. 212) were found to contain any quantity 
of a simple triglyceride. 

It is rather unfortunate, although consistent with the curious neglect 
which many organic chemists have accorded to the fats as a class, that the 
“ tripalmitin-tristearin-triolein ” complex is still presented to the elementary 
student of the present day in the pages of a few otherwise accurately informed 
text-books of organic chemistry and also chemical physiology ; at any time 
in the past quarter of a century the case could more accurately, and quite 
safely, have been put as Leathes and Raper 4 express it: <f the probability 
is that as a rule they ” (glycerides in natural products) “ are mixed.” 


FRACTIONAL CRYSTALLISATION OF SOLID NATURAL FATS 

In 1901 Holde and Stange 5 separated the solid fractions deposited from 
a solution of olive oil in ether at —40° and recrystallised them from ether- 
alcohol at —40° and subsequently at o°. They thus obtained a mixture 
of solid glycerides which melted at 30-31° and had an iodine value of 29-8 
and saponification value of 196. The saturated acids present in this fraction 
melted at 52-61° (mean molecular weight 265*4) and the unsaturated acids 
had an iodine value of 90*0 (mean molecular weight 282). This corresponds 
with a molecular ratio of almost exactly two parts of saturated to one part of 
unsaturated. 

In 1902 Fritzweiler 6 crystallised cacao butter from chloroform and ether- 
alcohol and obtained 6 per cent, of a glyceride (m.p. 44*5-45°) which he 
identified as oleodistearin. The same glyceride together with oieodipalmitin 
(m.p. 37“38 0 ) was also isolated in small quantities from this fat by Klimont, 
who used acetone-chloroform and alcohol-ether as solvents 7 ; at first he also 
reported the presence of oleopalmitostearin, but withdrew this statement 
later, although in the light of modern work it may well be that it was well- 
founded. Klimont also isolated apparently the same oleodistearin and 
oieodipalmitin from Borneo tallow 8 and stillingia (“Chinese vegetable”) 
tallow 9 and considered that the similarity between all three fats in texture 
and other physical properties was due to the presence in each case of con¬ 
siderable quantities of oleodistearin and oieodipalmitin. From the fact that 
removal of a solid fraction by crystallisation left a dissolved residue not 
markedly higher in iodine value than the original fat, he also deduced that 
triolein was not present to any considerable extent. 

In 1909 Klimont 10 isolated stearodipalmitin, m.p. 59-60°, from duck fat 
and from goose fat and proved that triolein was also present in duck fat; 
and in 1912 he 11 similarly showed that the simple triglyceride tripalmitin 
(m.p. 61*5°) could be isolated by fractional crystallisation from rabbit fat. 

From about 1907 onwards Bomer and his co-workers were occupied with 
similar systematic crystallisations of various animal and vegetable fats; 
in Bomer's hands the method was elaborated to an extraordinary degree, 
and in some cases many hundreds of crystallisations were involved in the 
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examination of a single fat. Although in many cases the quantitative 
results obtained were perhaps hardly a recompense for the enormous amount 
of tedious manipulation which must have been involved, they served to 
prove that the natural fats were built up for the most part of mixed glycerides, 
and that the old conception of fats as mixtures of simple triglycerides was 
in no case even approached ; moreover, in some cases, it was found possible 
to give an approximate estimate of the amount of some of the higher 
melting and more sparingly soluble components present. 

Thus, in the case of mutton tallow, 12 the isolation of 3 per cent, of 
tristearin, and 4-5 per cent, of dipalmitostearin (m.p. 57 ' 5 °) with palmitodi- 
stearin (m.p. 63-6°) was achieved (Hansen 13 and Kreis and Hafner 14 ha 
previously obtained palmitodistearins from mutton and also from beef 
tallow). Bomer 15 also isolated 3 per cent, of palmitodistearin (m.p. 68°) 
and 2 per cent, of dipalmitostearin (m.p. 58°) from lard, whilst Amberger 
and Wiesehahn, 16 in another investigation of lard in 1923, observed the same 
proportions of these components, together with 2 per cent, of oleodisteann 
(m.p. 42 0 ), 11 per cent, of oleopalmitostearin (m.p. 41°) and 82 per cent, of an 
oil which they believed to consist mainly of dioleopalmitin. . . 

Further applications of the direct fractional crystallisation of solid 
fats are the study of butter fat by Amberger 11 and further examina¬ 
tions of goose fat {cf. Klimont, p. 182) by Amberger .and Bromig 13 and by 
Bomer. 19 Amberger isolated small quantities of palmitodistearin, dipalmito¬ 
stearin, oleodipalmitin, and butyropalmito-olein from butter fat and also 
indicated that about 2 per cent, of triolein and some butyrodiolein were 
possibly present. In goose fat Amberger and Bromig detected dipalmito¬ 
stearin, oleodipalmitin, dioleopalmitin, and possibly triolein, whilst Bomer s 
results led him to suggest that its probable composition was triolein about 45, 
dioleopalmitin about 30, dioleostearin about 5, dipalmitostearin (m.p. 
cn . 6 °) 3-4 per cent., and a very small amount of palmitodistearin (m.p. 
63-4°) ' except in the cases of the palmitostearins, the numerical percentages 
quoted are probably only a rough indication of the actual amount of the 


individual components. , . 

In 1920, with Baumann, 20 Bomer studied coconut fat, from which tie 
failed to isolate any trilaurin, but obtained evidence of the presence of much 
dilauromyristin (m.p. 33°) with smaller amounts, of laurodmaynstin (m.p. 
38°) and dimyristopahnitin (m.p. 45 °), traces of dipalmitostearin (m.p. 55 ) 
and a considerable quantity of a most-soluble fraction (m.p. 15 ) which he 
believed to be caprolauromyristin (but which the more recent work would 
indicate to be a complex mixture of the still unresolved more soluble com¬ 
ponents of the fat). In 1924 Bomer and Schneider 21 published similar 
results for palm kernel fat, again finding considerable amounts of dilauro- 
mvristin (m.p. 33°), with less laurodimyristin (m.p. 40°), dimyristopalmitin 
(mp 45 0 ), and myristodipalmitin (m.p. 51 0 ) and, again, no evidence of 
trilaurin • the greater part of the fat remained as a most-soluble, residue 
(m p 14°) which these workers believed to be capromynsto-olem (this 
conclusion again, in view of later work, was probably not well-founded). 
Finally in 1928, Bomer and Ebach 22 demonstrated that when tnlaurm or 
trimyristin is present in appreciable quantity in a fat isolation by their 

crystallisation procedure presents no difficulty, since they obtained about 
30 per cent, of trilaurin from the seed fat of Laurus noUlts and about 40 per 
cent of trimyristin from nutmeg butter. Bomer’s last study 23 of this 
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kind, published posthumously in 1938, dealt with the similar distillation 
and fractional crystallisation of the glycerides of babassu fat, another Palmse 
seed fat which was shown to contain much dilauromyristin, some quantity 
of laurodimyristin, and small amounts of dimyristopalmitin. 

The presence in nutmeg butter and laurel kernel oil of large proportions 
of simple triglycerides such as trimyristin and trilaurin, and the occurrence 
of small proportions of tripalmitin in certain fats, notably olive oil, palm 
oil or rabbit fat, may seem at first sight to make the glyceride structure of 
natural fats still more confused and bewildering. In nearly all cases in 
which simple triglycerides have been observed, however, it soon becomes 
clear that their presence is a secondary effect conditioned by the predomin¬ 
ance of a particular saturated fatty acid in the fat in question. Thus the 
principle of “ even distribution ” operates almost to the full limits in the 
case of nutmeg butter ; but, since myristic acid forms about 75 per cent, of 
the total component acids of this fat, it necessarily follows that a considerable 
amount of this must be present as trimyristin, over and above the portion 
present in association with the other acids (oleic, etc.) in the form of mixed 
myristo-glycerides. Again, in instances where palmitic is practically the 
only saturated acid present, and in which the proportion of fully saturated 
glycerides, although small, is somewhat higher than if the saturated and 
unsaturated acids were completely distributed as mixed saturated-misaturated 
glycerides, the fully saturated components are perforce essentially tripal- 
mitin; this accounts for the presence of the latter in small quantities in 
olive or palm oils, etc. 

Prior to Bomer's studies, Kraft ^ had separated trilaurin from laurel 
kernel fat, and trimyristin from nutmeg butter, by partial distillation of the 
fats in a high vacuum. ' Similarly, Caldwell and Hurtley 25 had attempted to 
isolate some of the supposed simpler glycerides present in coconut fat or in 
butter fat by partial fractional distillation of these fats in the vacuum of the 
cathode light. In his work on coconut and babassu fats, and also on laurel 
kernel fat and nutmeg butter, Rbmer 2 <>, 22, 23 also employed partial dis¬ 
tillation in a vacuum as a means of separating the constituents of smallest 
molecular size. In this way he was able to obtain distillates which contained 
considerable amounts of the mixed glycerides of lower molecular weight 
(lauromyristins, and so forth) which were present in the original fats. This 
procedure facilitated the subsequent application of the fractional crystallisa¬ 
tion procedure, and indicates a useful extension in the technique of these 
methods. ^ With the pressures available, it was not possible to distil without 
decomposition the mixed glycerides of average equivalent about 280 or 
above containing oleic or linoleic acids as part of the molecule. Nevertheless, 
the results obtained by Bonier and his co-workers point to the possibility of 
more extended use of the principle of fractional distillation of glycerides, as 
well as of their fractional crystallisation, as further developments are made 
m the production of apparatus for distillation at extremely low pressures. 

FRACTIONAL CRYSTALLISATION OF COMPLETELY 
HYDROGENATED FATS 

In 1920 Amberger 26 submitted completely hydrogenated rape seed oil to 
fractional crystallisation and isolated stearodibehenin in quantity, thus 
indicating the presence of corresponding amounts of oleodierucin in the 
original fat; in 1924, with Bauch, 27 he made a similar examination of 
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hydrogenated cacao butter and of the original fat, from which it was sug¬ 
gested that the latter contained traces of tristearin and ^-palmito-ad- 
distearin, 25 per cent, of oleo-ajS-distearin, 20 per cent, of /J-palmito-oleo- 
stearin and 55 per cent, of a-palmitodiolein, but these figures do not agree 
in all respects with the most recent results (cf. Chapter V I, p. 209). 

Bomer and Engel 28 fractionally crystallised hydrogenated chaulmoogra 
oil and isolated 79 per cent, of dihydrochaulmoogro-didihydrohydnocarpin 
and 13 per cent, of dihydrohydnocarpo-didihydrochaulmoogrin; the 
component fatty acids of the fat contained 40 per cent, of chaulmoogric 
and 59 per cent, of hydnocarpic acids and consequently the observ ed mixed 
glyceride composition conforms closely with that which would be expected 
from the general results obtained by the quantitative investigations of the 
constitution of seed fats (cf. Chapter VI, pp. 189-192). 

The examination of partially or completely hydrogenated fats (with 
reference to the amount and component acids of the fully saturated glycerides 
produced in the former case, or to the proportions of tristearin present in the 
completely hydrogenated products) has also been carried out in many 
cases in connection with the quantitative studies which are discussed at some 
length in Chapters VI and VII. This method of examination will accordingly 
receive further attention in the succeeding chapters. 


FRACTIONAL CRYSTALLISATION OF BROMINATED 
GLYCERIDES FROM LIQUID FATS 
A modification of the crystallisation method has recently been adopted 
with some success, namely, the bromination of unsaturated fats in light 
petroleum, followed by isolation of various individual bromo-glycerides by 
crystallisation from various solvents. This procedure which, like those 
already mentioned, gives results mainly qualitative in character, has already 
thrown considerable light on the types of glycerides present in a wide variety 


of drying oils. . „ ..., 

In the important case of linseed oil, Eibner, 29 with Widenmeyer, Schild, 
and Brosel, isolated the bromo-adducts of a-linoleo-di-a-linolenin, ^-linoleo- 
di-a-linolenin (m.p. 143-144°), and oleo-dilinolenin (m.p. 72 - 73 - 5 °); Eibner 
suggested that the last-named may account for all the oleic acid in the oil, 
whilst linoleo-dilinolenin is probably the chief drying principle, he also 
pointed out the probability that all oleic acid present is linked with knoleic 
or linolenic acids, thus disposing of the view that its presence in linseed oil 

is a deterrent to the drying qualities. . , j _. , r , ■ , 

Suzuki and Yokoyama 30 also reported the isolation from linseed, oil of 
brominated glycerides derived from a difinoleo-linolenin two linoleo- 
dilinolenins, two linoleo-dioleins, a dilinoleo-olein, oleo-hnoleo-steann and 
oleo-linoleno-stearin ; whilst in soya bean oil they have similarly obtained 
evidence of the presence of dilinoleo-linolenm, lmoleo-dihnolemn, oleo- 
dilinolein, linoleo-diolein, and oleo-linoleno-steann. Hasln 3 i arrived at 
similar conclusions, identifying in addition the presence of dipalmito-olein 
and oleo-dilinolein. Simple triglycerides were not reported. 

Suzuki and Masuda 32 applied the fractional crystallisation process of 
brominated glycerides to marine animal oils, including whale od and cod liver 
herring sardine, salmon, shark liver, sand eel, and cuttlefish oils. In all 
these 1 cases the results disclosed a most complex mixture of unsaturated 
glycerides (ten or more different bromo-derivatives having been isolated 

■/ 18* " 
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from some of the fats) ; hexadecenoic, oleic, linoleic, and the unsaturated 
acids of the C 20 and C 22 series are linked, two or three at a time, in numerous 
combinations, but simple triglycerides appear to be absent. 

The evidence obtained by those, especially Bomer, Klimont, and 
Amberger, who devoted such painstaking study to the simple fractional 
crystallisation of solid fats points unmistakably to the substantial absence of 
simple triglycerides from any of the fats they studied, with the sole exceptions 
of laurel oil and nutmeg butter (which must be regarded, for reasons already 
stated, as special cases). 

The whole of the investigations referred to above—whether of natural 
solid fats, of hydrogenated natural fats, or of the bromo-additive products of 
natural fats—were based essentially upon attempted separation of triglycer¬ 
ides by the physical method of crystallisation. The results obtained were 
almost wholly qualitative in character, and in only a few instances led to 
even an approximate statement of the proportion of any individual mixed 
triglyceride present. Nevertheless they are in themselves sufficient to 
demonstrate conclusively the generalisation that seed fats are mixtures of 
mixed triglycerides, and that the occurrence of simple triglycerides is quite 
exceptional. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE COMPONENT GLYCERIDES OF VEGETABLE FATS 


From about 1927 onwards, more definitely chemical methods of attack upon 
the problem of glyceride structure have been employed in place of or in 
conjunction with the partial separation of triglycerides by crystallisation 
from solvents. These methods, developed for the most part at the University 
of Liverpool by the writer and his collaborators, usually lead to more or less 
quantitative statements of the different component glycerides present in 
natural fats, or at least define the limiting proportions of different groups of 
component glycerides. In a number of instances it has now become possible 
to give approximate figures for the proportions of each of the main component 
mixed glycerides present in natural fats, whilst in a few cases the configura¬ 
tion of individual mixed glycerides such as, for example, /3-oleodistearin or 
j3-palmito-oleostearin can be stated with some confidence. Both vegetable 
(seed and fruit-coat) and animal (depot and milk) fats have been studied 
quantitatively or semi-quantitatively by these methods ; the number of 
fats so investigated naturally falls far short of that of the fats whose com¬ 
ponent acids have been quantitatively determined (Chapters II, III, and IV), 
but is sufficient to define clearly the modifications in glyceride structure 
which are characteristic of different groups of natural fats. In the present 
chapter the information obtained by the more recent methods regarding the 
component glycerides of seed fats and fruit-coat fats will be considered, first 
from a general standpoint,* and subsequently with reference to the more 
important fats in each of the two groups. 

The modem methods of investigation have evolved somewhat as follows : 

I. Determination of the proportion of fully saturated glycerides present in 


natural fats. 


II. Determination of the tri-unsaturated Ci 8 glycerides (oleic4-linoleic, 

etc.) in liquid fats : , 

(a) By estimation of the tristearin content of the completely hydro¬ 

genated fat; 

(b) By study of the glyceride composition of the fat after hydrogenation 

to varying extent. 

III. More detailed examination of the component ^ glycerides in solid 
seed fats by separating the latter into fractions varying in solubility in 
acetone, each fraction being examined separately for its fatty acid composi¬ 
tion, fully saturated glyceride content, content of tri-unsaturated his 
acids etc. 

Method I has led to full confirmation of the tendency to mixed glyceride 
formation revealed by the physical studies of previous investigators (c/. 


* The general discussion (pp. 187-205) is substantially the same as that 
given by the author in a review of this subject communicated to the Fortschntte 
der Chemie organische Naturstoffe, 1938, 1, pp* 24-52. v 
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Chapter V), and to the generalisation that the fatty acids are distributed in 
general remarkably evenly and widely amongst the glycerol molecules. 
In the liquid fats in which oleic and other unsaturated acids predominate, 
the absence of fully saturated glycerides merely establishes one aspect of 
this “ even distribution/' but the application of methods II (a) or (b) to 
these cases has shown that the proportion of tri-unsaturated C 18 glycerides is 
uniformly much closer to the lowest possible than to the highest possible 
values (calculated from the fatty acid compositions), thus again establishing 
a maximum degree of association between saturated and unsaturated acids 
in the form of mixed saturated-unsaturated triglycerides. Finally, pre¬ 
liminary resolution of some of the simpler solid seed fats by crystallisation 
from acetone at o° into fractions in which either the mono-oleo-disaturated 
or the dioleo-monosaturated glycerides respectively predominate (method 
III) has permitted detailed quantitative statements to be given for the 
proportions of at least the major component mixed glycerides present. 
The compositions thus arrived at experimentally are not far removed from 
those which can be deduced from certain simple arithmetical considerations 
from the composition of the total fatty acids in these fats, and it would appear 
that, so long as a fat containing only three or four major component acids 
is known to be assembled on the lines of what has been termed “ even 
distribution," the proportions of the chief mixed glycerides present may be 
capable of prediction within approximate limits without recourse to the 
lengthy experimental determination of its glyceride structure. 


DETERMINATION OF THE FULLY SATURATED GLYCERIDE 
CONTENT OF A FAT * 

In 1927 Hilditch and Lea 1 showed that when a fat is oxidised in acetone 
solution with powdered potassium permanganate all glycerides containing 
one or more unsaturated acyl radicals are ultimately converted into the 
corresponding azelao-glycerides (in the case of oleo-, linoleo-, linoleno- or 
elaeostearo-glycerides), whilst the completely saturated glycerides remain 
unattacked. If the possible combinations of glycerol with a saturated fatty 
acid (S.C 0 2 H) and an unsaturated (e.g. oleic) acid (U.C 0 2 H) be considered, 
it will be seen that the following products may arise : 


Fully saturated 
Mono-oleo-derivative 

Dioleo-derivative 

Triolein 


Original Glyceride 
C s H 5 (O.CO.S) 8 

CH MO.CO.S^ 

r w ^(O.CO.S) 
C * H ®<(0 .CO.U) 2 

■c a H,(o.oau>* 


Glyceride Product of 
Oxidation 

CsH 6 (O.Cd.S) 8 
r H -(O.OO.S), 
c * h *<( 0 £X>.[CHJ 7 .C 0 2 H) 
r w ^(O.CO.S) 
c » w 8 <(O.CO.[CH 2 ] 7 C 0 2 H) 2 
C 8 H 5 (0 .CO. [CH 2 ] 7 .C 0 2 H) 3 


The acid azelaic glycerides usually form a complex mixture which is 
somewhat difficult to. separate from the unchanged fully saturated glycerides, 
because the alkali salts of the azelao-glycerides are very strong emulsifying 
agents (especially those of the monoazelao-derivatives, which in addition 
are soluble in ether as well as in water). By taking suitable precautions 
during the removal of the acid azelao-glycerides by washing with alkali it is, 

* For details of the experimental technique used in the study of glyceride 
structure, see Chapter XI, pp. 405-416. 
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TABLE 62 


Number Species 

on 

Fig. 2 

Fat Saturated 

Acids in 
Total 
Fatty 
Acids 
Per Cent. 
(Mol.) 

Seed Fats 

* Fully- 
Saturated 
Glycer¬ 
ides 

Per Cent. 
(Mol.) 

“ Association 
Ratio ” * in 
Mixed 
Saturated- 

UNSATURATED 

Glycerides 

1 

Cocos nucifera 

Coconut oil 

93*9 

86 

1*3-1 *4 

2 

it a 

Irvingia Barteri 

Dika fat 

92*9 

84 

1*4 

3 

91*7 

81 

1*3 

4 

Manicaria saccifera 

— 

91*6 

82 

1*2 

5 

Myristica fragrans 

Nutmeg butter 

90*2 

73 

1*6 

6 

Astrocaryum Tucuma 

Tucuma fat 

88*0 

73 

1*25 

7 

Acrocomia sclerocarpa 

Gru-gru fat 

86*3 

69 

1*3 

8 

Elms guineensis 

Palm kernel oil 

85*3 

66 

1*3-1 *4 

9 

Shorea stenoptera 

it )> 

Madhuca butyracea 

Borneo tallow 

62*9 

5*1 

1*6 

10 

a it 

Phulwara butter 

62*8 

4*5 

1*5 

11 

62*4 

8 

1*4 

12 

Palaquium 

oblongifolium 

Taban Merah fat 

60*2 

1*8 

1*5 

13 

Theobroma cacao 

Cacao butter 

59*8 

2*5 

1*4 

14 

Garcinia indica 

Kokum butter 

59*0 

1*5 

1*4 

15 

Myristica malabarica 

— 

59*2 

19 

1*0 

16 

Lauras nobilis 

— 

56*2 

16 

1*0 

17 

Laurel kernel 

58*5 

40*5 

0*4 

18 

Allanblackia • 
Stuhlmannii 

Mkanwi fat 

55*6 

1*5 

1*2 

19 

Nephelium mutabile 

Pulasan fat 

55*3 

1*5 

1*2 

20 

Canarium commune (?) 

Java almond fat (?) 534 

1*8 

M 

21 

Caryocar villosum 

Piqui-a , 

53*1 

2*5 

1*1 

22 

Bentadesma butyracea 

51*6 

3*0 

1*0 

23 

Garcinia morella 

Gamboge butter 

a a 

Rambutan fat 

50*5 

2*7 

1*0 

24 

Nephelium lappaceum 

49*4 

2*0 

0*9 

25 

49*0 

1*4 

0*9 

26 

Hodgsonia capniocarpa 

— 

47*8 

2*7 

0*9 

27 

Butyrospermum Parkii 

Shea fat 

46*3 

4*5 

0*8 

28 

it a 

j» a 

Mowrah fat 

45*1 

2*5 

0*8 

29 

Madhuca latifolia 

43*4 

1*2 

0*8 

30 

Schleichera trijuga 

Kusum fat 

34*6 

1*2 

0*6 

31 

Azadirachta indica 

Neem oil 

32*0 

0*6 

0*6 

32 

Gossypium hirsutum 

Cottonseed oil 

27*3 

less than 1 

0*3 

33 

Arachis hypogcea 

Groundnut oil 

15*5 

„ „ 1 

0*2 

34 

Sesamum indicum 

Sesame oil 

14*9 


0*2 

35 

Thea sinensis 

Teaseed oil 

10*0 

” ” 1 

0*1 

36 

Brassica campestris 

Rape oil 

Fruit-coat Fats 

3*6 

tt 1 

a 

Stillingia sebifera 

Stillingia tallow 

72*5 

28*4 

1*6 

b 

Elms guineensis 

>5 >5 

68*4 

23*9 

1*4 

c 

Palm oil, 

Belgian Congo. 

50*9 

10*3 

0*8 

d 

a a 

Palm oil, 

Sumatra. 

51*2 

2*0 

1*0 

e 

a a 

Palm oil, 

Belgian Congo. 

49*6 

6*5 

0*8 

f 

tt .. a 

Palm oil, Malay 

49*2 

9*5 

0*8 

? 

a a 

Palm oil, 
Cameroons. 

49*1 

8*3 

0*8 

h 

t i ■ tt 

Palm oil, 

Drewin. 

46*6 

7*4 

0*7 

i 

a a 

Palm oil. 

Cape Palmas. 

41*5 

3*4 

0*7 

j 

Caryocar villosum 

Piqui-a Pericarp 

45*9 

2*3 

0*8 

k 

Canarium commune (?) 

Pericarp 

38*7 

1*0 

0*6 

l 

Laurus nobilis 

Laurel berry 

25*4 

3*0 

0*3 

m 

Olea europcea 

Olive oil 

13 8 

2*0 

0*1 


* Association ratio*’: Mols. saturated acid associated with one mol. unsaturated 

aCICl 111 mixed S3turatftn»iin<fltnratAH 
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It will be seen from Fig. 2 and Table 62 that, until the saturated acids in 
a seed fat amount to about 60 per cent, of the total fatty acids, the propor¬ 
tion of fully saturated triglycerides is insignificant. It so happens that 
there are few seed fats in which saturated acids form between 60 and 80 per 
cent, of the total fatty acids, but eight examples have been studied in which 
these form from 85—94 per cent, of the total acids. In each of these cases 
the proportion of fully saturated glycerides is large, but at the same time it 
is such that the molar ratio of saturated to unsaturated acids in the mixed 
saturated-unsaturated part of the fat is approximately constant at about 



i*3 or 1-4 to 1. In other words, in the mixed saturated-unsaturated glycerides 
the saturated acids amount to nearly 60 per cent., or slightly less, of the mixed 
fatty acids present in this part of the fat. In Fig. 2, the broken line repre¬ 
sents the relationship between the fully saturated glyceride content and the 
proportion of saturated to unsaturated acids in the whole fat which would 
obtain if the acids were distributed (when the proportion of saturated acids 
exceeds about 58 per cent.) so that as great an amount as possible of the 
triglycerides contained an average proportion of 1*4 *nols. of saturated to 
1 mol. of unsaturated acid in combination, the excess above this ratio of 
saturated acids appearing, of course, in the form of fully saturated triglycer¬ 
ides. (This ratio corresponds with a mixture of about 3-4 mols. of mono- 
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unsaturated-disaturated glycerides with i mol. of di-unsaturated-mono- 
saturated glycerides.) 

The general regularity with which the experimental findings approximate 
to this relationship in the seed fats indicates the strikingly uniform manner 
in which the constituent acids are assembled in these natural triglycerides, 
and also illustrates very well the operation of what has come to be termed the 
“ rule of even distribution ” in glyceride structure. 

In the fruit-coat (pericarp, etc.) fats the generalisation appears not to 
hold so completely as in the seed fats. In the fruit-coat or pericarp fats of 
Caryocar and Stillingia the data accord exactly with the “ even distribution ” 
rule, but in olive, laurel berry, and palm oils there is usually a somewhat 
higher content of fully saturated triglycerides (in these cases tripalmitin, 
since palmitic forms almost the whole of the saturated acids present) than 
is consistent with the operation of this principle to the extent usually observed 
in the seed fats. On the other hand, as will be seen later, the remainder 
(i.e, the mixed saturated-unsaturated part) of these fats appears to be 
assembled on the usual lines. Relatively few examples of fruit-coat fats 
have yet been available for study, and it is hardly possible to say, on the 
evidence at present to hand, whether the strictly “ evenly distributed ” 
type is more common, or not, in this group of vegetable fats. 

It has already been said that glyceride structure appears to be quite 
independent of the particular acids which are present. This is particularly 
well shown by the seed fats quoted in Table 62 which contain from 43 to 
63 per cent, of saturated acids in the total fatty acids, and which also, it so 
happens, include several different saturated acids amongst their major 
component acids. It is therefore interesting to consider these fats in some¬ 
what greater detail (Table 63). 

TABLE 63 


Seed Fat 

Component Saturated Acids 

Saturated 

Fully- 






Acids 

Saturated 






in Total 

Glycerides 






Acids 

in Fat 



Per Cent. (Mol.) 


Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 


r 

■——- A -- 


% 

(Mol.) 

(Mol.) 



c ia 

c 18 

C20 



Borneo tallow 

— 

19*5 

42*4 

1*0 

62*9 

5*1 

»» 

1-8 

23*3 

37*5 

.— 

62*8 

4*5 

Phulwara butter 

1*6 

57*4 

3*4 

— 

62*4 

8*0 

Palaquium oblongifolium 

0*2 

6*5 

53*5 

— 

60*2 

1*8 

Cacao butter 

- — 

24*3 

35*5 

— 

59*8 

2*5 

Allanblackia Stuhlmannii 

. — 

3*4 

52*2 

— 

55*6 

1*5 

Nephelium mutabile 

— 

3*3 

31*4 

20*6 

55*3 

1*5 

Canarium commune (?) 

— 

11*7 

39*8 

1*9 

53*4 

1*8 

Caryocar villosum 

1*6 

50*7 

0*8 

__ 

53*1 

2*5 

Pentadesma butyracea 

.—- 

5*9 

45*7 

— 

51*6 

3*0 

Nephelium lappaceum 

— 

2*3 

14*2 

32*5 

49*0 

1*4 

Shea butter 

— 

6*3 

40*0 

— 

46*3 

4*5 

: . s ' ' 


9*3 

35*4 

—— ■ 

45*1 

2*5 

Mowrah fat 

.. ; 

■ 24-1 

19*3 

' 

43*4 

1*2 


In the group of fats illustrated in Table 63, the amount of fully saturated 
glycerides is for the most part insignificant, irrespective of whether the 43-63 
per cent, of saturated acids in the whole fat consists very largely of one acid 
(either palmitic or stearic), or of a mixture of two saturated acids in quantity 
(either palmitic and stearic, or stearic and arachidic). Similarly, of the 
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fats numbered i—8 in Table 62 (which conform to the same generalisation, 
since their fully saturated glycerides represent the saturated fatty acids in 
excess of the amount necessary to give the approximately constant ratio of 
about 1*4 mols. of saturated per mol. of unsaturated acids combined together 
as mixed glycerides), the predominating saturated acids are lauric ( 45 — 5 ® 
cent.) and myristic (about 20 per cent.) in the Palmae seed fats (Nos. 1, 2, 4 > 

6, 7, 8), myristic (about 75 per cent.) in nutmeg fat, and myristic and 
palmitic in dika fat. 

THE GENERAL GLYCERIDE STRUCTURE OF SEED FATS IN WHICH 
OLEIC AND LINOLEIC ACIDS ARE THE CHIEF COMPONENT 
ACIDS 

There are, of course, a very large number of liquid seed fats in which the 
amount of saturated acids is relatively small. In these cases (of which the 
fats numbered 32-36 in Table 62 are typical instances) fully saturated 
glycerides are practically absent or, at least, present in exceedingly small 
proportions. Whilst this indicates the usual tendency towards^ “ even 
distribution,” in so far as the minor amounts of saturated acids in these 
liquid fats are thereby shown to be almost wholly present in the form of 
mixed saturated-unsaturated triglycerides, it does not furnish very much 
direct information as to the composition of the latter. Other methods 
must therefore be devised for this purpose. 

The isolation of various crystalline mixed glycerides formed by addition 
of bromine to unsaturated fats has, as already mentioned, served in the 
hands of Eibner,* Suzuki 5 and their collaborators to give a qualitative 
demonstration of the presence of many mixed glycerides of oleic, linoleic, 
and linolenic or saturated acids in linseed oil and soya bean oil; but this 
procedure has so far not proved adaptable to even an approximately quanti¬ 
tative treatment. . 

Hilditch and co-workers •> 7 > 8 have been able to put forward a certain 
amount of general quantitative evidence by investigating the mixture of 
glycerides produced from liquid seed fats when completely or partly hydro¬ 
genated. In all the instances studied the unsaturated acids of the fats 
belonged practically exclusively to the C 18 series (oleic, linoleic, linolenic), 
and of course hydrogenation methods (involving ultimately the determina¬ 
tion of stearic glycerides) afford no evidence as to whether the unsaturated 
glycerides, finally determined in the form of stearic glycerides, were derived 
from oleic, linoleic, or linolenic acids. Nevertheless, two independent 
experimental methods have been worked out which lead to an approximate 
estimate of the triglycerides present in such fats in which all three acyl 
groups are those of C 18 acids. Consequently, just as in the more saturated 
fats it has proved possible to obtain quantitative evidence of the distribution 
of the saturated acids, as a class, in contradistinction to the unsaturated 
acids, so it was found feasible to determine, at all events approximately, the 
content of triglycerides wholly made up of Cj 8 acids in a number of liquid 
seed fats. Since the amount of stearic acid in the fats studied was extremely 
small, the results obtained represent, within near limits, the proportions of 
triglycerides made up wholly of unsaturated C 18 acids which are present. 

If x is the molar percentage of acids of the Ci 8 series (almost entirely 
oleic and linoleic) in the total acids of a liquid seed fat of this type, and if 2 y 
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is the molar percentage of the saturated, non~C 18 acids,* the proportion of 
mixed saturated-unsaturated glycerides must be either 3 y or 6 y (or between 
these limits), according as to whether there are two acyl groups of the non-C 18 
series associated with one of the (unsaturated) C 18 series, or vice versa. The 
amount of triglycerides wholly made up of C 18 acids (“ tri-C 18 glycerides ”) 
must therefore lie between the limits of X~~ 3 y and X~ 6 y (mol. per cent, of 
the fat). Since, in the fats under consideration, the unsaturated C 18 acids 
are greatly in excess of the saturated non-C 18 acids, the principle of “ even 
distribution ” would result in the latter being mainly present as mono- 
saturated-di-unsaturated (C 18 ) glycerides, so that we should expect the 
amount of unsaturated C 18 acids present in these mixed glycerides to be much 
nearer the maximum than the minimum. Correspondingly, the amount of 
tri-C 18 glycerides would then be nearer the minimum (X — 6 y) than the 
maximum (X— 3 y ). 

One method of determining the content of tri-C 18 glycerides in a fat 
consists 6 in completely hydrogenating a specimen of the fat and separating 
the product into a series of fractions by systematic crystallisation from 
anhydrous ether. Tristearin and palmitodistearin are thus concentrated 
into the least soluble fractions, and the proportion of tristearin in each can 
be approximately ascertained from the respective saponification equivalents 
of the fractions. This procedure has been proved to be fairly reliable for 
saturated fats containing less than about 40 per cent, or more than about 
75 per cent, of tristearin, but is liable to give erratic results when the tri¬ 
stearin content lies between these limits. It has, however, been applied to 
the cases of hydrogenated cottonseed, soya bean, and linseed oils with the 
results shown in Table 64; in the table are included the possible limiting 
values for tri~C 18 glycerides, derived from the component acids and the known 
absence of fully saturated glycerides, according to whether the non-C 18 
acids are associated with C 18 acids in the ratio of two of the former to one of 
the latter, or conversely. It will be seen that, in each of the three oils 
studied by this method, the observed content of tri-C 18 glycerides is close 
to the minimum possible, indicating close conformity with the “ rule of even 
distribution.” 

TABLE 64 . PROPORTION OF TRI~C U ( MAINLY OLEIC AND LINOLEIC) 
GLYCERIDES IN CERTAIN LIQUID SEED FATS 

' Seed Fat Component Acids Possible Limits Tri~C 18 

forTri-C 18 Glycerides 
Per Cent. (Mol.) Glycerides (estimated as 



A 

f ' .. ■■■ . . 

NoN-Qat Stearic 

' ” 1 ■" r 1 

Unsatur¬ 

Per Cent. 

Tristearin) 
Per Cent. 

Cottonseed oil 

25*4 1*7 

ated Ci 8 
72*9 

(Mol.) 

24-62 

(Mol.) 

."24 . 

Soya bean oil 

8*4 5*7 

85-9 

75-87 

75 

Linseed oil 

6*2 4*0 

89*8 

81-91 

83 


t Almost wholly palmitic acid. 




An alternative method/probably less liable to experimental error but 
very tedious in execution, is to prepare a series of partly hydrogenated fats 
from the liquid seed fat an<| to determine the proportion of fully saturated 
glycerides, and the component acids present therein, for each partly hydro- 

* Determination of the fully saturated glycerides either shows the latter to 
be absent, or permits allowance to be made for the small proportion of saturated 
acids which may be present in this form. 
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genated fat. From the total component acids in the latter, and the data 
thus obtained, the proportion of each component acid in the non-fully 
saturated glycerides of each fat follows by difference. Now, it has been 
established (Hilditch and E. C. Jones, 9 Bushell and Hilditch 10 ) that in a 
fat in which disaturated-mono-unsaturated glycerides are present in rela¬ 
tively small quantities, these reach the state of complete saturation, duiing 
hydrogenation, before any originally monosaturated-di-unsaturated or tri- 
unsaturated glycerides become completely hydrogenated. There follows a 
period in which the remaining non-fully saturated glycerides consist of a 
mixture of glycerides corresponding with monosaturated (non-C 18 ) -di- 
unsaturated(C 18 ) -glycerides and tri-unsaturated(Cig) glycerides in the 
original fat; whilst at a later stage, and before all of the former have become 
completely hydrogenated (mono-non-CJg, di-C^g-saturated glycerides), tri¬ 
stearin commences also to appear in the fully saturated portion of the hydro¬ 
genated fat. 

If, therefore, the component acids of the mixed saturated-unsaturated 
glycerides of each partly hydrogenated fat are calculated in the form 
of a mixture of mono-(non-C 18 )-di-C 18 glycerides with tri-C 18 glycerides, 
the values obtained for the latter will be correct only over the second 
stag of the hydrogenation process referred to above. In the earliest 
stages, when for example dipalmito-olein may still be present, the 
result of such a calculation will be to give a lower value than the truth 
for tri-C 18 glycerides, since such dipalmito-olein will have been calculated 
as palmitodi-C 18 glycerides; in the final stages, some tristearin will have 
been formed, and will therefore be present in the fully saturated glycerides, 
and the estimated content of tri-Ci 8 glycerides will therefore again be low. 
Over the whole series, therefore, the estimates of tii-C^g glyceride content 
will first rise to a maximum, then remain constant for. a time, and finally 
again fall. The maximum values, which are usually in good agreement, 
represent the true content of tri-C 18 (mainly oleic and linoleic) glycerides 
present in the original fat. 

This method has been applied in the cases of cottonseed, 6 ’ 7 groundnut ,s 
sesame, 8 and teaseed 7 oils, and of the liquid fruit-coat fat olive oil 6 ’ 7 with 
the results shown in Table 65* In each fat the estimated tri-C^g glyceride 
content is close to the minimum possible value, again indicating the tendency 
to “ even distribution," i.e. maximum production of mixed triglycerides. 

. It may be added that the results for cottonseed oil confirm those obtained 
from the tristearin content of the completely hydrogenated fat. In ground¬ 
nut oil, the presence of saturated acids of higher molecular weight than stearic 
acid prevented the application of the latter method, whilst difficulties were 
encountered in the determination of tristearin in hydrogenated olive and 
teaseed oils. With the exception of olive oil, none of the fatty oils in 
Table 65 contains appreciable amounts of fully saturated glycerides; the 
2 per cent, of fully saturated glycerides in olive oil has been allowed for 
before calculating the limiting values possible for the contents of tri-C 18 

glycerides. . . 

It is quite evident, from the data in Tables 64 and 65, that the principle 
of “ even distribution ” of fatty acids in the mixed triglyceride molecules is 
as generally operative in seed fats in which oleic and linoleic acids predominate 
as in those more saturated fats in which high proportions of palmitic, stearic, 

and other saturated acids are present. 
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Morrell and Davis 11 have proved that a similar state of affairs holds in 
tung and oiticica oils, in which large proportions respectively of elseostearic 
acid and licanic (keto-elseostearic) acid occur. These acids contain a trebly 
conjugated system of ethenoid linkings and, as is well known, the naturally 
occurring (“ a ”) form of each acid or its glycerides is readily isomerised by 
the action of light or suitable catalysts into a geometrically-isomeric (“ [3 ”) 
form of higher melting point and sparing solubility. Morrell and Davis 
found that the isomerised, crystalline “/Tekeostearin ” from tung oil (in 
which elaeostearic acid forms over 90 per cent, of the component acids) is 
almost pure tri-jS-elaeostearin ; on the other hand, the component acids of 
oiticica oil include only about 78 per cent, of licanic acid, and, correspondingly, 
these authors observed that the “ /Micanin ” similarly obtained by isomerisa¬ 
tion of the oil contained but little tri-jS-keto-elaeostearin, but was chiefly a 
mixture of glycerides in which two keto-elaeostearic groups were associated 
with one saturated, or non-conjugated unsaturated, acid group. This is a 
further example of the fact that glyceride structure is independent of the 
particular component acids which may be present in a seed fat. 

MORE DETAILED DETERMINATION OF GLYCERIDE 
STRUCTURE IN SOLID SEED FATS 

The most recent developments in this field are the determination, within 
approximate limits, of the proportions of each of the most abundant mixed 
glycerides present in fats derived from comparatively simple mixtures of 
acids (i.e. palmitic, stearic, oleic, and linoieic), together with the discovery 
of a formula by means of which the proportions of the major component 
glycerides in an " evenly distributed ” fat can be roughly calculated from 
the composition of the mixed fatty acids alone. The procedure involved 
has been applied to cacao butter, mowrah fat, shea butter, phulwara butter, 
Borneo tallow, and kepayang oil and is being employed in several other 
cases. It depends on the fact that systematic crystallisation of such fats 
from acetone at o°, although usually incapable (as earlier investigators 
found) of yielding definite individual mixed glycerides, affords with com¬ 
parative ease a division of the fat into sparingly soluble portions in which 
mono-unsaturated-disaturated glycerides predominate, and more soluble 
portions in which the di-unsaturated glycerides (and tri-unsaturated glycerides 
when present) are concentrated. The fat is thus divided into two, or at the 
most three, fractions, each of which is investigated as follows : 

(a) the component acids are determined by ester fractionation ; 

(b) a portion is hydrogenated and the tristearin content of the product 

determined; 

(c) where necessary, the fully saturated glyceride content (and component 

acids) of the fraction is determined. 

From (a) and (c),'the proportions of mono-unsaturatecl and of di-un¬ 
saturated glycerides (or of di- and tri-unsaturated glycerides) in each portion 
of the fat follow by simple calculation. From the tri-C 18 glyceride content 
(determined as tristearin in (b)) , coupled with the component acid analyses 
(a), there follow also the proportions of mono-C^g and di-Qg mixed glycerides 
in which the other homologous acid (palmitic) is present. With these data, 
and knowing the general order of solubility in acetone of, for example, 
oleodistearin, dioleostearin, oleopalmitostearin, oleodipalmitin, and palmito- 
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TABLE 66. SEPARATION OF SOLID SEED FATS BY CRYSTALLISATION 

FROM ACETONE 

Fractions obtained from Acetone Whole Fat 
Crystallisation 



Least 

Soluble 

Inter¬ 

mediate 

Most 

Soluble 


CACAO BUTTER 

Glycerides (mol. per cent.) 

26-7 

48*8 

24*5 

100 

Component acids (mol. per cent.) 

Palmitic 

8-6 

32*3 

32*9 

24*3 

Stearic 

55-1 

31*2 

18*5 

35*4 

Oleic 

34-8 

36*0 

42*5 

38*2 

Linoleic 

1*5 

0*5 

6*1 

2*1 

MOWRAH FAT 

Glycerides (mol. per cent.) 

21-2 

33*3 

45*5 

100 

Component acids (mol. per cent.) 

Palmitic 

26*3 

24*9 

22*5 

24-1 

Stearic 

32-1 

20*8 

12*1 

19*3 

Oleic 

40*1 

39*8 

47*7 

43*4 

Linoleic 

1*5 

14*5 

17*7 

13*2 

SHEA BUTTER 

Glycerides (mol. per cent.) - 

49*3 

__ 

50*7 

100 

Component acids (mol. per cent.) 

Palmitic 

5*5 


7*1 

6*3 

Stearic 

57*1 


23*2 

40*0 

Oleic 

36*5 


62*8 

49*8 

Linoleic 

0*9 


6*9 

3*9 

PHULWARA BUTTER 

Glycerides (mol. per cent.) 

72*4 

_ 

27*6 

100 

Component acids (mol. per cent.) 

Palmitic 

65*0 


44*9 

59*4 

Stearic 

2*3 


2*5 

2*4 

Oleic 

31*7 


41*6 

34*5 

Linoleic 

1*0 


11*0 

3*7 

BORNEO TALLOW 

Glycerides (mol. per cent.) 

54*0 

32*5 

13*5 

100 

Component acids (mol. per cent.) 

Palmitic 

12*5 

30*2 

21*8 

19*5 

Stearic 

53*4 

31*7 

24*1 

42*4 

Arachidic 

1*1 

1*0 

H 

1*0 

Oleic 

33*0 

37*1 

51*4 

36*9 

Linoleic 

— 

— 

1*6 

0*2 

KEPAYANG OIL 

Glycerides (mol. per cent.) 

44*2 

— 

55*8 

100 

Component acids (mol. per cent.) 

Mynstie 

0*6 


0*6 

0*6 

Palmitic 

44*8 


33*0 

38*2 

Stearic 

15*8 


3*8 

9*0 

Arachidic 

0*4 


0*2 

0*3 

Hexadecenoic 

2*5 


3*1 

2*9 

Oleic 

17*2 


32*1 

25*5 

Linoleic 

18*7 


•'. 27 * 2 : ' 

23*5 


The mode of distribution of linoleic acid in the glycerides of the fats in 
Table 66 thus affords a further and somewhat striking example of the general 
operation of the " even distribution ” principle. 

Let us now return to the further steps necessary to elucidate the glyceride 
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structure of the various portions of a fat as resolved by crystallisation from 
acetone. As already stated, the proportions of mono- and di-unsaturated, 
or di- and tri-unsaturated glycerides, present in each portion can be deduced 
from the component acid analyses after making allowance for any fully 
saturated glycerides present. Further, determination ot the tristearin 
content of the hydrogenated fractions gives an alternative division of each 
portion into (i) tri-C 18 glycerides, (ii) palmitodi-C 18 glycerides, and (iii) dipal- 
mitomom>C 18 glycerides. It should be noted here that, of course, the deter¬ 
mination of tri-C 18 glycerides as tristearin prevents any possibility, for the 
present, of differentiating between oleo- and linoleo-glycerides. (For 
convenience, the use within inverted commas of the terms “ oleo- ” or 
“ olein ” is intended to denote that the unsaturated group may in fact be 
either oleic or linoleic.) 

The method will be briefly described here with reference to two fats only, 

cacao butter and shea butter. 

Cacao butter. The relevant data are given in Table 67. 


TABLE 67 . COMPOSITION OF FRACTIONS A, B, AND C OF THE 
CACAO BUTTER {MOL. PER CENT.) 

Fraction: 

Molar proportion of whole fat 

(a) Component acids present: 

Palmitic 
Stearic 

Oleic (-{-linoleic) 

{b) Component glycerides present: 

Tri-Qs glycerides 
Palmito-di-C 18 glycerides 
Dipalmito-mono-C ls glycerides 

(c) Mono-“ oleo ’’-disaturated glycerides 
Di-“ oleo ”-monosaturated glycerides 

(a) From component acid analyses (Table 66). 


A 

B 

C 

26*7 

48*8 

24*5 

2*3 

15*8 

8*1 

14*7 

15*2 

4*5 

9*7 

17*8 

11*9 

19*5 

5*9 

5*0 

7*2 

38*5 

14*9 

— 

4*4 

4*6 

24*3 

44*2 

8*3 

2*4 

4*6 

13*7 

hydrogenated fractions, with (a), as 


above. 


(A From proportions of unsaturated and saturated acids in (a), triolein being taken as 
absent and fully saturated components as only in fraction C (vide infra). 


. a. fairly close estimate of the individual components of the three fractions 
can now be reached by taking into account the following considerations : 

(a) Oleodistearin is the least soluble in acetone of the mixed glycerides present 
and would be expected to be concentrated in fraction A, with possibly some m B, 

while C should not contain it. . ■ ' , . 

(h) Both classes of palmito-" oleins ” are comparatively easily soluble m 
acetone in the concentrations employed, and, as a matter of fact, the crystallisa¬ 
tion data show that A contains no dipalmito-C 18 glycerides. Fractions B ana C, 
however, contain about equal proportions of them. The location of the rally 
saturated dipalmitostearin (2*5 per cent, of the whole fat) is somewhat uncertain, 
but is taken as wholly in fraction C. The comparative^ soluble palmito- 
di-“ oleins ” have apparently also all passed into fraction G. On the other hand, 
stearodi" oleins V appear in each fraction, but to a smaller extent m A than m 
B and C. 

The final estimate of the cacao butter glycerides is therefore as given in 
Table 68. 
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TABLE 68. ESTIMATED COMPONENT GLYCERIDES OF CACAO 
BUTTER {MOL. PER CENT.) 



Fraction 

Fraction 

Fraction 

Whole 


A 

B 

C 

Fat . 

Fully Saturated (2*5 per cent.) 





Dipalmitostearin 

— 

— 

2*5 

2*5 

Mono-oleo-glycerides (76*8 per cent.) 





Oleodipalmitins 

— 

4*4 

2*1 

6*5 

Oleopalmitostearins 

7*2 

38*5 

6*2 

51*9 

Oleodistearins 

17*1 

1*3 

— 

18*4 

Dioleo-glycerides (20*7 per cent.) 





Palmitodiolein 

— 

— 

8*7 

8*7 

Stearodiolein 

2*4 

4*6 

5*0 

12*0 

Shea butter. The corresponding experimental 

data for this 

fat are 

Tables 69 and 70. 





TABLE 69. COMPOSITION 

OF FRACTIONS A AND B OF THE SHEA 

BUTTER (MOL. 

PER CENT) 



Fraction: 


A 

B 

Total 

Molar proportion of total glycerides 

49*3 

50*7 

100*0 

(a) Component acids present ; 





Palmitic 


2*7 

3*6 

6*3 

Stearic 


28*2 

11*8 

40*0 

Oleic 


180 

31*8 

49*8 

Linoleic 


0*4 

3*5 

3*9 


(b) Component glycerides present: 

Tri-C 18 glycerides 44*3 39*9 84*2 

Palmitodi-C 18 glycerides 1*9 10*8 12*7 

Dipalmitomono-Q 8 glycerides 3*1 — 3*1 

Fully saturated glycerides 4*5 — 4*5 

("Mono-* 4 oleo ”-disaturated glycerides 34*4 — 34*4 

(c) < Di-“ oleo ’’-monosaturated glycerides 10*4 46*2 56*6 

[Tri-“ olein” — 4*5 4*5 

(a) From component acid analyses (Table 66). 

(b) From tristearin determined in completely hydrogenated fractions, with (a), as 
above. 

(c) From proportions of unsaturated and saturated acids in (a) (see also below). 

The following reasoning was applied to the above data ; 

Fraction A. The fully saturated components (palmitostearins) appear in 
this fraction. From their observed component acids, they consist of about 
3 per cent, of dipalmitostearin and i *5 per cent, of palmitodistearin, and account 
for nearly all the palmitic acid in this fraction. 

The remaining 44*8 per cent, of the total glycerides, represented in fraction 
A, contains molar proportions of 26*4 per cent, saturated and 18-4 per cent, 
unsaturated acids. Tri-" olein *■ will have passed with the acetone-soluble 
components into fraction B, and the 44*8 per cent, is therefore a mixture of 
mono-" oleo "-disaturated (34-4 per cent.) and di-" oleo "-monosaturated 
(10*4 per cent.) glycerides. The small residue of palmitic acid unaccounted for 
as fully saturated glyceride .may be present either as oleopalmitostearin or 
palmitodiolein; in either case the amount is too small to be assessed by the 
analytical methods available. In accounting quantitatively for the fatty acid 
components in Table 70, this has been arbitrarily credited as palmitodiolein. 
The greater part of fraction A, however, consists of oleodistearin and stearodi- 
olein. 

Fraction B. The amount of tri-" olein"" is an uncertain factor here. The 
molar proportions of the components of fraction B include 15*4 per cent, saturated 
and 35*3 per cent, unsaturated acyl groups, present either as mixed saturated- 
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unsaturated or wholly unsaturated glycerides. The figures ^correspond with 
either a mixture of 46-2 per cent, of monosaturated-di-" oleo -glycerides with 
4*5 per cent, of tri-" oleins " (as in Table 69), or a mixture of 23*1 per-cent, of 
mono-" oleo "-disaturated glycerides with 27*6 per cent, of tri- oleins,^ or any 
ternary mixture falling within these limits. The possibility of tri- oleins 
approaching the upper limit is ruled out because this would connote a corre¬ 
spondingly high proportion of oleodistearin in fraction B, which is in contradic¬ 
tion to the known sparing solubility of this glyceride in cold acetone. The 
assumption that fraction B is a mixture of di- and tri-unsaturated glycerides 
cannot therefore be far from the truth. At the same time,, it must.be made 
clear that the figure of 4*5 per cent, for tri-" olein is a minimum ; it may in 
fact be somewhat (but probably not much) greater, in which case a small propor¬ 
tion of mono-" oleo "-disaturated glycerides—probably " oleo "-palmitostearin 
—would also be present in this fraction. 

Having regard to the above considerations and limitations, it is believed that 
Table 70 illustrates the most probable composition of the glycerides present in 
shea butter and that the proportions of the major components, at all events, are 
indicated therein with a reasonable degree of accuracy. 

TABLE 70 . ESTIMATED COMPONENT GLYCERIDES OF SHEA BUTTER 


(MOL. 

PER CENT.) 




Fraction 
. A 

Fraction 

B 

Whole 

Fat 

Fully saturated ( 4*5 per cent.) 
Dipalmitostearin 

Palmitodistearin 

3*0 

1*5 

—- 

3*0 

1*5 

Mono-" oleo "-glycerides ( 34*4 per cent.) 
“ Oleo ’’-distearins 
“ Oleo ’’-palmitostearins 

34*4 

* 

* 

34*4 

* 

Di-" oleo "-glycerides ( 56*6 per cent.) 
Palmitodi-" oleins ” 

Stearodi-" oleins ” 

0*5 

9*9 

10*8 

35*4 

11*3 

45*3 

Tri-" oleins ” ( 4*5 per cent.) 

— 

4*5 f 

4*5 


* Small proportions of" oleo ’’-palmitostearins may possibly be present, 
t Minimum figure ; the actual amount of tri-unsaturated glycerides cannot, however, 
be greatly in excess of this. 


The approximate compositions deduced by this procedure for the fats 
listed in Table 66 are shown in the next table (71). 


TABLE 71 . COMPONENT GLYCERIDES PRESENT IN CERTAIN SOLID 

SEED FATS 

Cacao Mowrah Shea Phulwara Borneo Kepayang 

Butter Fat Butter Butter Tallow Oil 


Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
(Mol.) (Mol.) (Mol.) (Mol.) 

Fully saturated glycerides: 

Tripalmitin — o 

Dipalmitostearin 2 1 3 _ 

Palmitodistearin — — 2 


PerCent. Percent. 
(Mol.) (Mol.) 

1 2 

2 0*5 

1 — 


Mono-' oleo glycerides: 
Oleodipalmitins 6 
Oleopalmitostearins 52 
Oleodistearins 19 


1 - 62 

27 Traces 7 

. . . 35 ' — 


8 33 

31 27 

40 — 


Di-' oleo glycerides: 

Palmitodiolein 9 

Stearodiolein 12 

Triolein (or — 

oleolinoleins) 


41 10 23 

30 45 — 

— . . ' 5 ' — 


3 24 

13 — 

— 13 
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CALCULATION OF PROPORTIONS OF CHIEF COMPONENT 
GLYCERIDES OF A FAT FROM ITS FATTY ACID COMPOSITION 

If we consider a fat which, in addition to oleic (with linoleic) acid, con¬ 
tains substantially only one saturated acid (e.g. palmitic acid in phulwara 
butter, or stearic acid in Allanblackia Stuhlmannii or Garcinia seed fats), and 
if in such fats there is known to be no significant amount either of trisaturated 
or of tri-unsaturated glycerides, it is obvious that such fats must be mainly a 
mixture of mono-" oleo ”-disaturated and di-“ oleo ”-monosaturated glycer¬ 
ides, and (only one saturated acid being concerned) the proportions of each 
type can be calculated by simple arithmetic from those of the fatty acids 
present. The fats in Table 70, however, for the most part contain sub¬ 
stantial amounts of each of the saturated acids, palmitic and stearic, as well 
as oleic (with linoleic) acid. It was noticed that the observed amounts of 
palmitodi-" olein ” and of stearodi-" olein ” in cacao butter (and, sub¬ 
sequently, in the other fats) could be approximately obtained by calculation 
if the unsaturated acid in the whole fat were divided, in arithmetical propor¬ 
tion to the palmitic and stearic acid contents, and then each portion com¬ 
bined with the latter so as to give mixtures of monopalmitodi-" oleins ” 
and dipalmito-" oleins,” monostearo-di-" oleins ” and distearo-" oleins.” 
Such a calculation, of course, cannot take account of the subsidiary amounts 
of fully saturated or of tri-unsaturated glycerides which experimental 
determination may show to be present; but the results obtained show fairly 
close agreement for those mixed glycerides which are present in large amounts 
in the fats. 

In the case of cacao butter, for example, the molar proportions of the acids 
in the whole fat were palmitic 24*3, stearic 35*4, and oleic (with linoleic) 40*3. 
The increments of " oleic ” acid corresponding in these proportions to each 
saturated acid taken separately are : 

“Oleic” 16-4 “Oleic” 23*9 

Palmitic 24*3 Stearic 35*4 

In combination respectively as mono-" oleo ”- and di-" oleo "-palmitins 
or -stearins, these proportions lead to : 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 

(Mol.) . (Mol.) 

Palmitodi-“ olein ” 9 Stearodi-“ olein ” 12 

“ Oleo ”-dipalmitin 32 “ Oleo ’’-distearin 47 


The proportions thus derived for the di-" oleo " derivatives are almost 
exactly those found by analysis; but the experimental data show that the 
corresponding mono-" oleo ” derivatives are not present wholly as such, but 
appear to a great extent as the trebly mixed glyceride " oleo "-palmitostearin 
(52 per cent.). In other instances we find that the " oleo "-dipalmitin and 
" oleo "-distearin obtained by calculation, if rearranged so as to give the maxi¬ 
mum possible amount of " oleo "-palmitostearin, yield figures which approximate 
fairly closely to the experimental data. 

Table 72 shows the accordance between the experimental and " cal¬ 
culated ” values for some of the fats dealt with in Table 71. 
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TABLE 72 . COMPARISON OF OBSERVED AND “ CALCULATED "fgjROPOR¬ 
TIONS OF THE CHIEF COMPONENT GLYCERIDES IN SOME Sq 
FATS 

Cacao Butter Mowrah Fat Shea'Butter Borin 


“ Oleo ”-palm- 
itostearins 
“ Oleo- 
distearins 

Palmitodi- 
“ oleins ” 
Stearodi- 
“ oleins ” 


Found 

52 

“ Calc.” 
64 

Found 

27 

" Calc.” 
27 

Found 4 
Trace 

Calc.” 

10 

Found 

31 

19 

15 

— 

3 

35 

29 

40 

9 

9 

41 

39 

10 

8 

3 

12 

12 

30 

31 

45 

53 

13 



34 

3 

8 


Component Glycerides of Some Individual Vegetable 

Fats 

So far, in this chapter, we have been chiefly concerned to demonstrate 
the general principle which evidently governs the assembling of fatty acids 
into triglycerides in seed and fruit-coat fats, namely, that of a marked 
tendency towards maximum even distribution of the acyl radicals through¬ 
out the triglyceride molecules. Emphasis has been laid upon the funda¬ 
mental similarities in seed and fruit-coat glyceride structure as a whole, 
rather than upon the specific triglycerides present in any particular case 
(although these have found incidental reference in some instances in the 
course of the argument). Some data will now be added with regard to the 
components of some of the more interesting individual fats which have 
been studied by the methods described either in the present or in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter. 

As a matter of convenience, these fats will be considered in roughly 
decreasing order of their content of saturated acids \ that is to say, in both 
seed and fruit-coat fats, those of highest melting point will be considered 
first, and those of most unsaturated character last {cf. Table 62, p. 190). 


SEED FATS 

(a) Seed Fats containing over 80 per cent, of Saturated Acids in 
their Component Fatty Acids 

Seed fats of the Palmae (Table 62, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6,7, 8). The very striking 
similarity in the component fatty acids of this group, which was pointed out 
in Chapter IV, Table 59B (p. 162), is accompanied by similar identity in their 
general glyceride structure, if the five fats (coconut, palm kernel, gru-gru, 
Tucuma, and Manicaria saccifera kernels) which have been examined from 

this point of view may be taken as a guide. 

We need only consider in detail the two important fats, coconut and 
palm kernel. 2 From the quantitative results of the oxidation process, it 
seems that the content of fully saturated glycerides is in each case of an 
order which leaves the ratio of saturated to unsaturated acids in the remaining 
part of the fat at approximately 1-4: x. Since there is no evidence of any 
triolein in either fat, their general composition may be summarised as 
follows: 
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Coconut Fat 

Per Cent. (Wt.) 

Fully saturated glycerides 84 

Mono-oleo-disaturated glycerides 12 

Dioleo-monosaturated glycerides 4 


Palm Kernel 
Fat 

Per Cent. (Wt ) 
63 
26 
11 


The fully saturated components, which form the greater part of the fats 
apparently contain the various acids in much the same proportions in which 
they occur in the whole fats, as will be seen from the data given in Table 73. 


TABLE 73. .PERCENTAGE (WT.) OF INDIVIDUAL ACIDS (i) IN TEE SATURATED 
ACIDS OF THE WHOLE FAT AND (ii) IN THE COMPONENT ACIDS OF THf 
FULLY SATURATED GLYCERIDES OF COCONUT AND PALM KERNEL 
FATS 

Coconut (!) Coconut (2) Palm Kernel (1) 



Whole 

Fully 

Whole 

Fully 

Whole 

Fully 


Fat 

Saturated 

.Part 

Fat 

Saturated 

Part 

Fat 

Saturated 

Part 

Caprylic 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

9 

8 

9 

9 

3 

2 

Capfic 

8 

9 

8 

10 

9 

8 

Lauric 

52 

51 

50 

52 

58 

60 

Myristic 

19 

19 

20 

17 

17 

20 

Palmitic 

.10 

11 

10 

10 

11 

6 

Stearic 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

4 (?) 


The similarity in the proportions of saturated acids in the fats as a 
whole and in their fully saturated components is not by any means a general 
phenomenon, but appears to be confined to those fats in which unsaturated 
(oleic) acid is a very minor component, and in which, consequently, the fully 
saturated glycerides form a very large proportion of the fat. In other 
groups, in which the fully saturated components only amount to a few per 
cent, of the whole fat, the major component saturated acid of lowest molecular 
weight is usually found to be relatively concentrated in the fully saturated 
glycerides, as will be shown later (p. 217). 

The fractional crystallisation of the fully saturated components 2 of 
coconut and palm kernel fats and of the fats as a whole has uniformly 
failed to reveal the presence of any simple trilaurin but, on the other hand, 
has indicated that in both fats dilauromyristins are present in considerable 
quantity. From the point of view of interpretation of glyceride structure 
it is unfortunate that there are so many saturated acids other than lauric 
also present in these fats, thus making any investigation by fractional 
crystallisation methods exceedingly difficult. It is probably safe to infer, 
from the complex nature of the fully saturated portions and their considerable 
content of dilauromyristins, that many mixed glycerides are present and 
that those acids present in greatest amount (i.e. lauric followed by myristic) 
are in some degree represented proportionately in each of the numerous 
mixed triglycerides which are undoubtedly present. 

Seed fats of Lauraceae and Myristicaceae. The glyceride structure of 
only three seed fats with very low unsaturated acid contents from these 
families (cf. Chapter IV, Table 59A, pp. i6o~t6i) have been studied in detail. 

Puntambekar and Krishna 20 state that the seed fat of AcMnodaphm 
Hookeri consists very largely of trilaurin, its component acids being 96 per 
cent, lauric and 4 per cent, oleic acid. Gunde and Hilditch 21 found that 
the seed fat of another Lauraceous shrub, Neolitsea involucmta , contained 
87 per cent, of fully saturated glycerides, trilaurin forming about 66 per cent. 
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of the whole fatthe component acids of the whole fat were found to be 
w-decanoic 3> lauric 86, myristic 4, oleic 4, and linoleic 3 per cent., whilst those 
of the fully saturated components were w-decanoic 5, lauric 90, and myristic 
5 per cent. The proportions of the saturated acids in the fully saturated 
components and in the fat as a whole are thus, in the Palmae seed fats, not 
very different; and in the 13 per cent, of mixed saturated-unsaturated 
glycerides the “ association ratio ” of saturated to unsaturated acids is 
i-2 :1. The glycerides of this fat therefore conform closely with the “ rule 
of even distribution.” 

Nutmeg butter, the seed fat of Myristica fragrans , was examined by the 
oxidation method by Collin and Hilditch 22 ; it contained 73 per cent, of fully 
saturated glycerides, whilst its component acids were lauric 1*5, myristic 
76*6, palmitic io*i, oleic 10*5, and linoleic 1*3 per cent. The percentage 
proportions of the saturated acids in the whole fat were accordingly lauric 
17, myristic 86*8, and palmitic 11*5 per cent., whilst those in the fully 
saturated part were lauric 2*2, myristic 91*1, and palmitic 6*7 per cent.— 
again showing little dissimilarity. Owing to the large proportion of myristic 
acid in the fully saturated glycerides, it necessarily follows that the simple 
glyceride trimyristin should be present in quantity. If the two remaining 
saturated acids were distributed, relatively to myristic in the fully saturated 
components, in the same way as are the unsaturated to the saturated acids 
in the whole fat (“ association ratio ” 1*6 :1), the proportion of trimyristin 
in the fully saturated glycerides would be about 77 per cent., corresponding 
to 55 per cent, of trimyristin in the whole fat. Actually Bomer and Ebach 23 
isolated 40 per cent, of trimyristin by crystallisation from a sample of nutmeg 
butter, a figure which probably accords well with that calculated (since this 
material frequently contains up to 20 per cent, of non-fatty matter). 

The only two well-marked apparent exceptions which have yet been 
encountered to the “ rule of even distribution ” in seed fats also belong to the 
botanical families now under review, and may be briefly considered at this 
point. 

Myristica malabarica seed fat. The endosperm of M. malabarica contains 
large quantities (nearly 50 per cent.) of resinous, non-fatty matter in addition 
to glycerides, and it is evident that these, since they must be completely separated 
from the glycerides, increase the difficulties of investigation to a considerable 
extent. The investigation of the fats obtained from the seeds by extraction 
with petrol ether and with carbon tetrachloride 24 showed that much less 
resinous material is extracted by means'of petrol ether, but the amount of fully 
saturated glycerides in either case was 16-19 per cent. The component acids 
of the whole fat are also abnormal for a Myristica seed fat, since myristic only 
forms 32 per cent., whilst in addition there is 17 per cent, of palmitic and 3 per 
cent, of stearic acid, with 48 per cent, of oleic acid. The ratio of saturated to 
oleic acid in the whole fat is thus comparatively low, so that the high proportion 
of fully saturated components and the low “ association ratio ” of 1 : 1 in the 
remaining mixed glycerides is quite inconsistent with the usual state of affairs 
in a seed fat. At present, no other seed fats of the Myristicaceae except those 
of Myristica fragrans and M. malabarica have been studied by the oxidation 
method ; it will be seen, however, that the great majority {of. Chapter IV, 
Table 59A, p. 160) are very rich in saturated acids and thus resemble nutmeg 
butter rather than the fat of M. malabarica ; the latter is also exceptional in its 
abundant content of resinous material, some of which may be actually in com¬ 
bination in the form of mixed glycerides. The fat thus appears to be abnormal 
in more than one respect. 

Lauras nobilis (Lauraceae) seed fat. This fat 26 contained 34 per cent, (wt.) 
or 40*5 per cent, (mol.) of fully saturated glycerides, although its component 
fatty acids were made up of lauric 43, palmitic 6, oleic 32, and linoleic 19 per 
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cent. ; and it therefore had an (k association .ratio ” of only 0-4 equivalents of 
saturated per equivalent of unsaturated, acid in the non-fully saturated glycerides. 
By hydrogenating the fat and submitting the product to fractional crystallisa¬ 
tion from ether, Collin showed that there was extremely little tristearin present, 
so that the content of fully 11 nsatu rated glycerides in the original fat must have 
been very small. The crystallisation data for the hydrogenated fat thus point 
unmistakably to a composition approximating to the even ” type, and, if this 
be the case, it is the lauric acid components in this instance which give rise to the 
high content of trilaurin. This is also borne out by the fact that of the lauric 
acid combined in the whole fat, fully 75 per cent, is present in the fully saturated 
glycerides whereas only 25 per cent, of the total palmitic acid is therein repre¬ 
sented. If, therefore, the lauric acid be considered separately, the rest of the 
component acids (oleic, linoleic, palmitic, and a little lauric) are apparently built 
into glycerides on the usual lines met with in so many other seed fats. Whether 
the two groups of acids occur, in Laurus nobilis, in different parts of the seed, or 
whether they arrive or develop in the seed at different periods, it is not possible to 
say at present. 

Collin’s data (34 per cent, of fully saturated glycerides containing 95 per 
cent, of lauric acid) suggest the presence of about 31-32 per cent, of trilaurin in 
the whole fat ; Bomer and Ebach 23 actually isolated 30 per cent, of trilaurin by 
fractional crystallisation of laurel fat. 

Dika fats (Simarabaceae). It will be seen from the table of component 
acids (Chapter IV, Table 59A, p. 161) that there is more than one variety 
of dika fats (from species of Irvingia). The seed fats of 7 . Barteri (Nigeria) 
and 7 . Olivieri (cay-cay fat, Cochin China) appear to be closely similar, their 
component acids including about 40 per cent, of lauric and 55 per cent, of 
myristic acid. There seem to be two varieties of 7 . gabonensis (Sierra Leone) : 
In one the fatty acids include about 10 per cent, of oleic acid, with 70 per cent, 
of myristic acid and 20 per cent, of lauric acid, but in the other there is 
only about 2 per cent, of oleic acid, with nearly 60 per cent, of lauric and 
about 33 per cent, of myristic acid. 

Dika fat from I. Barteri was examined by Collin and Hilditch. 26 Its com¬ 
ponent acids were lauric 38-8, myristic 50*6, and oleic io-6 per cent, (wt.), 
and it contained 79 per cent, of fully saturated glycerides (component acids 
lauric 43, myristic 57 per cent.). No evidence for the presence of trilaurin 
or trimyristin in appreciable amounts was forthcoming, and the probable 
glyceride structure of the fat was considered to be : 

Per Cent. 


Dilauromyristins 31 

Laurodimyristins 48 

01 eo-di-(lauromyrist)-ins 18 

Lauro- or myristo-dioleins 3 


A dika fat of the almost saturated type from 7 . gabonensis was later 
investigated by Bushell and Hiiditch. 16 Its component acids were w-decanoic 
3*1, lauric 58*6, myristic 33*4, palmitic 2-0, stearic 1*1, and oleic i-8 per cent, 
(wt.). Systematic crystallisation from acetone yielded a number of frac¬ 
tions, none of which was a completely individual mixed glyceride; but it was 
clear that the main component was dilauromyristin and that this formed 
about 65 per cent, (mol.) of the whole fat. Oleo-glycerides were shown to 
account for 6 per cent, (mol.) of the fat, and to have a composition close to 
that of oleolauromyristin, the remaining 30 per cent, of the fat probably 
consisting of about equal proportions of [a) laurodimyristin and (b) n- de¬ 
can olauromyristin and small amounts of palmito- or stearo-lauromyristins. 

Both the above dika fats therefore conform closely with the usual rule of 
“ even distribution/' 
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quantitatively, the fractional crystallisation of cacao butter which had been 
hydrogenated until its iodine value was reduced to 5-9, and stated that in 
their opinion the main components were a-palmitodiolein 55, a-oleodistearin 
25, and ^-palmito-oleostearin 20 per cent. These figures did not tally with 
the component acid proportions in the whole fat, but Miss E. Lewkowitsch 28 
subsequently showed that by adopting a legitimate alternative assumption 
m the calculations involved, and by taking into account the components in 
17-5 per cent, of the fat tvhich w^as not recovered in Amberger and Bauch’s 
crystallisation, the resulting data (a-palmito-oleostearin 56, j6-oleodistearin 
26 ' 5 » p-palmitodiolein 17-5 per cent.) accorded well with the component acid 
percentages for the whole fat and also with the work next to be mentioned 
. ®| ow - (I* is n ° w known, 12 however, that a hydrogenated cacao butter of 
iodine value 6 still contains about 20 per cent, of oleo-disaturated glycerides 
which, being relatively soluble, probably account for the “ loss ” of 17-5 per 
cent, recorded by Amberger and Bauch.) 

Hi ! dit 1 ch and Lea Studied cacao butter b y the oxidation 
method i- *9 and showed that it contained about 2-5 per cent, of fully 

saturated glycerides (mainly dipalmitostearins) ; it is almost certain that the 
amount of triolein1 present is negligible, and consequently the remainder of 
e fat consists of about 73 per cent, of mono-oleo-disaturated glycerides 
and about 24-5 per cent, of dioleo-monosaturated glycerides. 

Lea actually isolated monoazelao-glycerides from the oxidation products 

1 C S f Wlth about 53 per cent, of mono-oleo-di- 

urated glycerides therein, and obtained a further 15-20 per cent of 

r.rH la °- glVCe ^ deS f a leSS pure condition ; so that to this extent the 
ha?Wn d / r fl POrfa fl ° f i mono - ole °- dl saturated glycerides in the whole fat 
on nned by chemical analysis. Fractional crystallisation of the 
monoazelao-glycendes indicated that they contain about 80 per cent of 
azelaopahmtosteann, the remainder being mainly azelaodistearin; it was 
efore considered probable that about 60 per cent, of the whole fat 
consisted of oleopalmitostearin.. 

fr „ 3 Hilditch. and Stainsby 12 separated cacao butter into three 

the annrorimaf p ematlC ^ stallisation from acetone and therefrom deduced 
A a a PF“amate proportlons of each of the mixed glycerides present 

S, “AT A/ received "■>«“ in this dmpter 

of the earliernu a n Hfaf aI a f < l uoted a ? ain below, together with those 

q antitative attempts to determine the components of this fat: 

Glyceride Types: Fully Saturated 


Amberger and Bauch 
(as re-interpreted by 
Dr. E. Lewkowitsch). 

Lea 


Hilditch and Stainsby 


Traces (tristearin and 
palmitodistearin). 

2*5 per cent, 
(palmitostearins). 

2 percent, 
(palmitostearins). 


Mono-Oleo- 

Disaturated 

80 per cent. 

(55 per cent, a-palmito- 
oleostearin, 25 per 
cent, oleodistearin). 

73 per cent.* 

(at least 50-60 per cent, 
oleopalmitostearins). 
77 per cent. 

(52 per cent, oleopalm- 
itostearin, 19 per cent, 
oleodistearin, 6 per 
cent, oleodipalmitin). 


Di-Oleo-Mono- 

Saturated 

20 per cent. 
(0-palmitodiolein). 

24*5 per cent. 


21 per cent. 

(9 per cent, pal- 
mitodiolein, 12 
per cent, stearo- 
diolein). 


* i. uicuuipaimitm). dxolein) 

isolated as pm^o'chum ^alts ®J°^ es P° ndin g with 53 per cent, of mono-oleo-glycerides 
glyceridesfby^p^atkm S lithium^“) “rrespondmg with about 70 per cent, of 
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CHAPTER IX 


CONSTITUTION OF INDIVIDUAL 


NATURAL FATTY ACIDS 


oertl • t ? e w Xt d6al With the constitution and significant pro- 

S nnl f 6 in T ld !! , fatty addS 0r aIcohols which are the more important 
are elaboJateT naturaI ^ycerides, phosphatides, or wax esters 

unsItarateTfotr^^^ 1 lsdevoted !° the naturally occurring saturated and 
t““ fatty f / ai ? ter X includes ' fir stly. a short section devoted 
to the synthesis of mixed triglycerides of known configuration—the aspect 

the^Mifio-urati tngl f ^ endes whlch is of growing importance in ascertaining 
the configuration of the corresponding natural products ; and, subsequently 

(saturated'T naturally occurri ng higher aliphatic alcohols 

(saturated and unsaturated), and the higher acyl glycerol ethers. 


NATURALLY OCCURRING SATURATED FATTY ACIDS 
The constitution of the normal saturated aliphatic acids up to and 
including «-hexacosanoic acid, C ?6 H 5 ,0„, has been formally established 
f „ Cr Th Sy f theS is ° r by degradation to an acid or alcohol of known struc- 
svnthesled ° Wer mem + berS ? f the Seri6S ^ U P t0 «-he P tanoic acid) were 
reacrions US timCS by means of the Frankland-Kolbe sequence of 


R.OH -> R.C1 R.CN -> R.COOHA 


eh a f r °f 1 M ; he P tan01 ^ acid to '«-octadecanoic acid the proof of the straight- 

arid bv the hr 6 / 6 d f m ° St CaS6S ° n the de S radation of a higher to a lower 

acid, by the Hofmann * sequence of reactions : 

R.CH 2 .COOH ->■ R.CH 2 .CONH 2 -> R.CH 2 .NH 2 


• R.CN R.COOH ; 


the ^ 0 x i dising the methyl alkyl ketones (prepared from a mixture of 

acid wh^Ttw u a higher fatty acid and calcium acetate) with chromic 

acith when the following changes occur : 

R.CH 2 .COOHR.CH 2 .COCH 3 -> R.COOH. 


. f-l the u ® e of oae or 150411 of these processes Krafft 3 and other workers 
at different times demonstrated the conversion of stearic acid into hepta- 
decanoic acid and the latter into palmitic acid, and so on, progressively 
down the senes to rc-nonanoic (pelargonic) acid. The latter acid was in the 
meantime prepared synthetically by Jourdan 4 from w-heptyl alcohol. 

Thus many years ago, the structure of the normal saturated fatty acids 
up to and including n-nonanoic add, C 9 H 18 0 2 , was established synthetically, 
whilst that of each of the higher members from «-decanoic acid to w-octa- 
decanoic (steanc acid) followed from the stepwise degradation of the latter 
acid, losing one carbon atom at a time, and eventually reaching rc-nonanoic 
acid. The similar proof of the constitution of each of the adds from «,-ortn. 
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decanoic acid to «-hexacosanoic acid was given in 1924 by Levene and 
Taylor. 5 These workers prepared w-octadecanoic • acid by hydrogenation 
of oleic acid (cf. below) and proceeded to build up the higher acids as far 
as M-docosanoic acid by means of the sequence 

R.COOEt -> R.CH 2 OH -> R.CH 2 I R.CH 2 CN -> R.CH 2 .COOH ; 

the reduction of the esters to corresponding higher aliphatic alcohols was 
effected by the method of Bouveault and Blanc. 5 Hydrogenation of 
erucic acid (cf. below) furnished behenic acid identical with the synthetic 
w-docosanoic acid, and this material was the starting point for the simil ar 
synthesis of the acids up to and including M-hexacosanoic acid. 

Some of the foregoing syntheses of lower saturated acids were con¬ 
firmed subsequently by others involving an aldol condensation. Thus, 
condensation of acetaldehyde yields crotonaldehyde, CH^CH.-CH.CHO,” 
which is converted by hydrogenation into -w-butylaldehyde, CH 3 .CH 2 .' 
CH 2 .CHO, and this yields M-butyric acid on oxidation. w-Hexanoic acid 
can be produced by a similar sequence of reactions commencing with the 
condensation of w-butylaldehyde with acetaldehyde. Similar syntheses of 
the higher saturated acids were carried out in 1936 by reduction of higher 
polyene aldehydes produced by repeated condensation of crotonaldehyde ; 
and it was not until this date that direct, complete syntheses of the most 
abundant natural higher members, such as palmitic and stearic acids, were 
achieved. . Kuhn, Grundmann, and Trischmann 7 showed that crotonalde¬ 
hyde solutions, in presence of weak salts such as piperidine acetate, undergo 
polymerisation into octatrienal, GH 3 .[CH:CH] 3 .CHO, dodecapentaenal 
CH 3 .[CH:CH] 5 .CHO, and hexadecaheptaenal, CH 3 .[CH:CH] 7 .CHO. Reduc¬ 
tion of the latter C 19 polyene aldehyde gave cetyl alcohol, whilst hydro¬ 
genation of its condensation product with malonic acid, followed by dis¬ 
tillation, yielded stearic acid. F. G. Fischer, Hultzsch, and Flaig 5 also 
obtained octatrienal and dodecapentaenal by a similar process, and con¬ 
verted the latter into lauraldehyde by reduction, and also, by condensation 
with malonic acid, into tetradecahexaenoic acid, CH 3 .[CH:CH] 6 .COOH. 
In his Pcdler lecture 5 to the Chemical Society, R. Kuhn has discussed 
these interesting syntheses, with special reference to the part which similar 
reactions may play in the elaboration of the higher fatty acids in nature; 
he points out that, if polyene aldehyde formation is an integral part of the 
process, reduction of these substances must set in at an early stage, because 
no sign of their presence has been observed in, for example, ripening seeds. 

The melting points of the saturated fatty acids alternate according as 
the molecule contains an even or odd number of carbon atoms ; the melting 
points of the two series lie on two smooth curves which gradually approach 
one another with increasing molecular weight. Similar regularities hold in 
the case of the methyl and ethyl esters of the fatty acids. Owing to the 
marked tendency of closely related members in the higher fatty acid series 
to form solid solutions or molecular compounds, great care has to be taken 
m the interpretation of the observed melting point of any specimen. Thus, 
it may happen that a specimen of a fatty acid possesses an apparent melting 
point practically identical with that of an individual acid, and may never¬ 
theless be a mixture of two or even three fatty acids. For acids of molecular 
weight up to and including palmitic, or perhaps stearic, acid the behaviour 
on admixture of the specimen with a known fatty acid usually affords some 
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“ d j vidualit >: : no depression in melting point is obtained 

with whirW • f Cr f X , aminatlon ls ld entical with the individual acid 

. ■■ ich it is mixed, whilst, if the specimen is a mixture of two acids 

anTadmixture “ di . ViduaI acid usuaU V depresses the melting point,’ 

■ , ‘ e with a specimen of the component acid of higher melting 

rules are' hf^ T invariabl 5 ’ raises the obs *rved melting point. Thesf 

of a satumtS f T+’ -'Tk meanS generaUy observed, and the identification 

dete^n f d f 7 aCld by means 0f meltin S P oin t and mixed melting point 

nfrSe 0 c n a n 1S h a p ° f S ° k 6 difficuky - Indeed > with the acids 

„ • „ can be placed on observations of melting point. Thus whilst 

at 8o 0 -? n Franr ld ’ p?° H40 ° 2 ’™ el * s at " 5 ' 4 ° and K-docosanoic acid, C 22 H u Oo, 
a h 8 °° ’ Francis ’ Pl P er - and Galkin 10 have shown that certain mixtures of 
the following acids all melt between the limits 74-9° and 75-2° : 


F 2o~rC 2 x, C 21 — Coo, C22+C03, and Co 


r-C, 


23- 


- 24 * 


of the Y-S ble atteni0nbas been gi yen in the Past few years to the study 
,/anl +1 f 6 v a ° f S ° ld ciystalsof the higher saturated fatty acids, and 
of individual characteristic X-ray spacings are readily obtained in the case 

, q, ua acids. The earlier work on this subject was due to Muller 

al!d bt e ¥n r and ^i a f beCn deveI °P ed by Pi P er ’ Malkin , and Austin 12 
and by Morgan and Holmes. 12 Some of this w-ork is further referred to 

eow m connection with difficulties formerly encountered in assigning 

onetime to natural arachidic and lignoceric acids ; although at 

rW*T® evidence was considered to point to the presence of branch- 
chain acids m certain cases, the work of Francis, Piper, and Malkin 10 i ed 

whStZ r n iisno "“’ »»£ 

hicti they examined from vanous natural sources were mixtures of n-iattv 
fw a f „ *so-acids were not present. They also emphasised, as a 
result of examination both of pure acids and of a large number of artificial 

STitWth 6 ktte V ha i a fa W -id cannot be consider'd puS 

unless it has the correct melting point and correct acid value and gives both 

of two characteristic X-ray spacings. 

Chibnall, Piper et alM subsequently made a comprehensive investigation 
■ of the melting points and X-ray spectrographic data of the alcohols and 
“ ds P resent “ a la rge number of plant and insect waxes. With the aid of 
the corresponding data for synthetic normal alcohols (and their acetates) and 
acids (and their ethyl esters) containing from 26 to 36 carbon atoms in the 
molecule, these workers showed that the natural substances known as cervl 
alcohol, cerotic acid, melissyl alcohol, melissic acid, etc., etc., are invariably 
mixtures of several homologues.* They suggest that names of this kind 
should be debited from the literature in so far as they imply a definite 
molecular species and that actual compounds (e.g. «-C 26 H 53 (OH) or 
«-L 26 Jl5i.LOOH) should only be denoted by their systematic names, e.g. 
»-hexacosanyl alcohol or w-hexacosanoic acid. The adoption of this sweeping 
recommendation would certainly effect a helpful clarification in the literature 
of this part of the subject. 

It may be pointed out that, in practice, the need for the employment of 


/vm+o- 1 * St 01 a i^ 136 no1 ? d that the wax higher aliphatic acids include members 
rlTi° + dd - a ^ we11 as , e X en - numbers of carbon atoms, in contrast to the 
glycende fatty acids m winch members of the odd-carbon atom series do not 
aooear. 
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X-ray methods of analysis in addition to the ordinary determination of 
melting point is confined to the comparatively small number of cases in 
which natural saturated acids containing 20 or more than 20 carbon atoms 

in the molecule are concerned. 

Table 98 gives a summary of the chief properties of the saturated acids 
encountered in natural fats, together with the X-ray spacings of some of 

the higher members. 


TABLE 98. SATURATED FATTY ACIDS 


Systematic Name 


/j-Butanoic 
3 -Methyl-butan-1 - 
oic 

/z-Hexanoic 

/z-Octanoic 

/x-Decanoic 

/z-Dodecanoic 

/i-Tetradecanoic 

/z-Hexadecanoic 

/x-Octadecanoic 

/i-Eicosanoic 

/z-Docosanoic 

/z-Tetracosanoic 

/z-Hexacosanoic 


Common 

Name 


Formula 


M.P. B.P. 


Butyric 

woValeric 

Caproic 
Caprylic 
Capric 
Laurie 
Myristic 
Palmitic 
Stearic 
Arachidic 
Behenic 
“ Lig- 
noceric ” 
“ Cerotic ” 


CH s .[CHJ a .CO a H -8° 

(CH 3 ) 2 .CH.CH 2 .C0 2 H —51° 


X-ray 
Spectra 
Spacings 
B C 


CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 4 .C0 2 H 

CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 6 .C0 2 H 

CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 8 .C0 2 H 

CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 10 .CO 2 H 

CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 12 .C0 2 H 

CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 14 .C0 2 H 

CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 16 .C0 2 H 

CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 18 .C0 2 H 

CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 20 .CO 2 H 

CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 22 .C0 2 H 

CH3.tcHJ24.COJH 


— 1*5° 205° 

bl 6 ° 237° 

31*3° 269° 

43-5° 102 o /l mm. 

54*4° 12271mm. 

62-9° 13971mm. 39*1 
69*6° 16071 mm. 43*8 
75*4° 20571 mm. 48*5 
80*0° 53*0 

84*2° 57*8 


Methyl Ester 


Ethyl Ester Amide Anilide 


/z-Butyric 

woValeric 

n-Caproic 

/z-CapryHc 

/z-Capric 

zz-Lauric 

/z-Myristic 

/z-Palmitic 

/z-Stearic 

zz-Arachidic 

/z-Behenic 

Lig- 

noceric ” 
zz~“ Cerotic ” 


c 4 h 8 o 2 

C 5 HioO a 

c 6 h 12 o 2 

c 8 Hi 6 o 2 

CioH 20 0 2 

^ 12 ^ 24^3 2 
C'x 4 H 2 g0 2 

c 16 h 32 o 2 

Ci 8 h 36 o 2 

c 20 h 40 o 2 

C 2 2H 44 O a 

C 24 H 48 0 2 

c 26 h B2 o 2 


150° — 

194° -470 

224° — 

8771 mm.-10° 
11171 mm.+ ir 
13071 mm. 25° 
154 0 /1 mm. 31° 
18071mm. 41° 


167° 

208° 

245° 

269° 

295° 

14373 mm. 
15270*2 mm. 
17770*3 mm. 
18570*2 mm. 
19970*3 mm. 


Some notes may be added with reference to the individual saturated acids. 

^F B t Ut r iC ^hough butyric acid is a natural product of the fermenta¬ 

tion of glucose and other carbohydrates when these are acted upon bv specific 
“ Z ^“ eS 1 '. ltS oc ^ence as a component of fats is confined to the milk fats of the 
ammaha in which it is frequently present, although not in great amount. With 

fat b^ChevreuI^s ^ below ^ was first re P orted as a component of butter 

f~F°~ V A ertc a f td 1S a striding exception to the general rules that the natural 
an even number, and also an unbranched chain, of carbon 
?h ? | h ®. mole ™ le - Its occurrence, however, is restricted to the fatty oils 
of the dolphin and porpoise and possibly other members of the family Del- 
marin e Jnammalia; it has been reported to form as much as 
per cent, of the mixed fatty acids of the head or jaw oils of the dolphin, in which 
it was first discovered by Chevreul« in 1817 . Chevreul termed the acid “ pho- 

shown that this acid was apparently the same as 
valenc acid, although at different times there has been some uncertainty as to 
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i 6 °~7 0 P e 5 ,? ent >) i A n tbe case Of another fruit-flesh fat, Chinese vegetable or 
Stflhngia tallow. As a rule, palmitic acid also forms about 25 per cent of 
mixed fatty acids of butter fats and somewhat more (about 30 percent) of those 
of the reserve or body fats of domestic animals such as cattle, sheep and phrs 
Important natural fats m which palmitic acid amounts to about 10 percent of the 
total fatty acids include olive, groundnut, soya bean, and maize oils, and also 
most of the fish and whale oils. d ' ib ° 

Stearic (n-octadecanoic) acid was described about 1820 by Chevreul 15 in 
course of his researches on fats and, as is well known, it is a prominent component 
of most body fats of domestic and other animals; the amount varies under 
different conditions but as a rule it forms from 10 to 30 per cent, of the mbced 
fatty acids of such materials as lard or tallows. In milk fats the amounTte 
somewhat smaller and may lie between about 5 and 15 per cent. Although 

aPho C h C > d - 1S thus a f amilla y component of many common animal fats and 
although it is present, like mynstic acid, in small amounts in a fairly large number 
of other natural fats, it is by no means so universally distributed as palmitic 
acid In the vegetable kingdom it only forms a very small percentage Se 
mixed fatty acids of any fruit-flesh fat and does not occur in quantity in seed 
fats except m those of a few tropical families (notably Guttifene, SapotaSe 
Dipterocarpace*, and Sterculiaceae) ; the most familial examples of seed fate 
m winch stearic acid is combined m quantity are cacao butter, Borneo tallow 
and shea butter In the marine oils it is only present in very small quantities’ 
varying from a trace to about 1 per cent, of the total fatty acids. ^ ' 

Margaric and “ daturic ” acids .—It may be recalled here that n- heuta- 
decanoic acid, C 17 H 34 0 2 (“ margaric acid "), was believed formerly to be present 
m some quantity in tallows, goose fat, etc., but that this was shown by HeL 
duschka and Stemruck 26 and by Bomer and Merten « to consist Jf an equil - 
bnum mixture of palmitic and stearic acids. In the meantime, however Meyer 

saturated acidt ^f ^ ofthe f or “ ula Ci,H 34 0 3 was present in the 

An f da * ura ? lj and gave 2t the name “ daturic acid ” * but 

Tnd steaSc acM°f IS? ^ iS simpl T a mixture <* painE 

and steanc acids Again, a suggestion that “ margaric ” or w-heptadecanoic 

acid occurs m alfalfa [Medicago sativa) seed fat has been shown by Schuette and 

Similarly, a w-pentadecanoic acid, C 15 H 30 O 2 , formerly reported as a com¬ 
ponent of yeast fat, is probably a mixture of two or more acids. 

Amchidtc {n-eicosanotc) acid is somewhat widely distributed, but usuallv 
only m small traces, m many seed fats and some animal fats. It occurs in 
appreciable quantities m a few Leguminous seed fats such as groundnut oil 
(where it forms only about 3 per cent, of the total fatty acids) and in the seeds 

cen^crf^the mixetl fa^^ackte/^^^ 6 * * *** * ^ 

groundni^tel^was in rrali^?-^teos?oic^ci<?owi]^?o^?e factmelting 

ir 75 ° C ‘) Was lower t?a^ e at m offi 

synthetic straight-chain product. For this reason Ehrenstein and Stuewer « 
suggested that arachidic acid of groundnut oil contained a branched chain of 
unknown constitution. The examination by X-ray methods of the acid bv 

? t H ° lm l S i ls ° su ^ ested that there was some abnormality about 
this acid, but, on the other hand, these workers found that arachMic ated or? 

the e normi y XrIv n sWt° f C |° unsaturated acids isolated from whale oil gave 
tne normal X-ray structure for n-eicosanoic acid, and also that the C acid 

present in rambutan tallow (Sapindaceae) to the extent of 23 per cent is n-eko 
? n °TL aCld - To these may be added the observation of Malkin 31 that the 
arachidic acid present to the extent of 20 per cent. 3 * in kusum oil (from the same 
botanical family) is clearly shown by X-ray analysis to be w-eicosanoic acid 

teT3 ra™ nS T°a ? SpeCia iV e ? i g ned a PParatus for fractional distillation 
XU a high vacuum, Jantzen and Tiedcke 36 succeeded in fractionating- a laree 

quantity of the methyl esters of the high molecular weight acids from arachis 

S^and^ the me * ting point of the separated methyl 

esters ana direct comparison of the corresponding acids with the synthetic acid* 

that methyl .-emom.o.t, (m.p. 44'4-447“) methyl 
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52- 4 ~52-6“}, and methyl n-tetracosanoate (m.p. 57-S-=jS-o') were present. Thus, 
M-araenidiG, K-behemc, and w-lignoceric acids are all present in small quantities 

m 6 &y T ^ ricies of groundnut oil and the uncertainty as to their identification 
was probably caused by the difficulty of separating the individual acids, 
m B le ^x fa'docosanoic) acid was first reported as a constituent of behen oil 
(tlie seed fat of Moringa oleifem) by Voelcker in 1848 ” it is possibly present 
m Y^ery small proportions in a number of seed fats, for example, in groundnut 
01 (rj. above) ^ and in rape and perhaps some other Cruciferous seed oils. In 
^ Q .^ e 0 , ^stances does it form .more than about 1 per cent, of the mixed 
a se ?^ » anc ^ fe does not seem to occur in the animal kingdom,. 
the marine animai oils contain large quantities of unsaturated acids 
with the same skeleton of 22 carbon atoms in the molecule. Erucic acid, the 
characteristic mono-ethyienic acid of the Crucifer®, is also related structurally 
to Denenic acid, and any of these unsaturated acids or their esters or glycerides 
derivatives C ° UVerted by h ydrogenation into behenic acid or its corresponding 

Lignoceric (n -tetracosanoic) acid is widely distributed'in many seed fats but 
as a rule only to tiny extent of comparatively small traces. It also occurs in 
eec wood tar 38 and in brown coal tar and is also found in the animal kingdom, 
usually as a component of phosphatides. It appears in somewhat greater pro 
. P 0r F 021s m & few seed fats, notably groundnut oil 89 and some other Leguminous 
seed oils ; m one of these, that of Adenanthera pavonina (belonging to the sub- 
tamily Mimosoidse), the amount of lignoceric acid is exceptionally large, namely ■ 
25 per cent, of the component fatty acids. 40 

Much the same discussion' has ranged over the constitution of natural iig- 
nocenc acid as oyer that of arachidic acid ; so far as the natural fats are con¬ 
cerned, it seems likely, as in the case of arachidic acid, that the natural, lignoceric 
acid is w-tetracosanoic acid. 

Cerotic acid *’ has long been recognised as a constituent of beeswax 41 
and of other plant and animal waxes ; it is, in fact, the characteristic ** acid ft 
of many plant waxes. 14 Since its occurrence is for the most part confined to the 
waxes rather than to the fats it need not be considered in detail here ; but it 
s ould also be noted that yt has been, found in traces in some vegetable fats, 
v ery possibly, even here, it originates from wax esters rather than from true 
glycerides. As already mentioned, “ cerotic acid 0 of waxes is now recognised 
o be a mixture of several u-aliphatic acids (of both the odd- and even-numbered 
senes),-and is not solely w-hexacosanoic acid. 


Other Natural Saturated Fatty Acids 

Although the saturated acids present in natural glycerides belong (with the 
solitary exception of isovaleric acid) to the normal aliphatic series of acids con- 
tammg^ an even number of carbon atoms, there are certain other groups of 
lipoids in which other saturated acids are also present. The chief of these appear 
to be as follows : 

Waxes of certain bacilli .—The waxes present in tuberculosis and. leprosy bacilli 
have been, shown by Anderson 42 and his collaborators to contain, in addition to 
(usually minor) amounts of palmitic, stearic or oleic acids, a number of saturated 
acids with branched chains. Tuberculostearic acid, C 19 H 38 0 2 , for example, was 
isolated by Anderson and ChargafE 48 from tubercle wax, and was later proved 
by Spielman 44 to be lo-methylstearic acid. Similarly, phthioic acid, C 2S H 52 Q 2 , 
is a polymethylated, branched-chain fatty acid. 45 Other branched-chain acids 
appear to have ; formulae C X€ H„O t and C S2 H 44 0 2 . The branched-chain or 
methyl-w-aliphatic acids melt considerably lower than straight-chain acids of the 
same carbon content. 

Wool wax .—Sheep's wool contains greasy matter which consists for the most 
part of ester-waxes in which the alcohols are a mixture of sterols (cholesterol, . 
isocholesterol, lanosterol). The acids with which the latter are combined do not 
belong to the ordinary normal aliphatic series, hut axe mainly saturated, with 
melting points lower than those of the corresponding acids of the ta-aliphatic 
series. Darmstadter and Lifschutz 48 observed small amounts of hydroxylated 
or " lactomc" acids (C lt H S0 O, or C ls H ss O s , C S0 H 58 O, or C at H M 0,. and 
^soti« 0 w4 or L S2 H 84 0 4 ) and large proportions of a saturated acid (C 26 H 61 O t or 


*- a w jl j-wx-x v-/x- xmi UiVAJL 


Ci 7 H M 04 . m-p. 7 2 -73 0 )- Abraham and Hilditch 47 supported thpw r- 1 
observations, and also found evidence of the presence of other acids of thTJ 16 " 
mute C H 30 O and C 20 H 40 O 2 ; they consider that the wool wax acids mVt ' 
structurally related to or derived-from the sterols with which they are com b l- 
as esters. On the other hand, Kuwata and Ishii « also state that wo?? d 
acids are not normal saturated fatty acids, but report the present "1 
myristic” acid, C 14 H 28 0 2 , m.p. 58 - 5 - 59 - 5 °, “ lanopateutic”add C H T 
m -P- 44-5-46 , and of traces of “ lanostearic ” and “ lanoarachidic ar-ui 2 ° s ’ ■ 
54-56° and 57 - 58 °. The chief components are, evidently, members 
either of cyclic or of branched-chain acids, of which an acid probably contain?™ 

26 (? 25 or 27) carbon atoms is the most abundant. ■ y obtaining 

C ^ tu ™^d* l - dl l arhox y lic acids.—The saturated normal dicarboxylic acids 
L 2 iH 4 2 (C 02 H) 2 , etc., present m small quantities in the fruit-coat fat 1“ 
wax ) of Rhus species, have already been discussed in Chapter IV (p. 121 )^ P “ 

NATURALLY OCCURRING UNSATURATED FATTY ACIDS 

It seems desirable to arrange this important group in a sequence which 
does not strictly follow the systematic classification with which every student 
of formal organic chemistiy is familiar. If we adhered to the conventional 
system m the present instance, we should commence with the mono-ethvlenic 
acid of lowest molecular weight found in fats, namely, the decendctw 
“T 8 ° 2 ’ which occurs m exceedingly small proportions in butter. Next 
would come the dodecenoic acids, C 12 H 22 0 2 , found in rare instances and t 
small amounts m a few seed fats and marine animal oils, then the slisrfitlv 

eZZ re ad ~ addS ’ and 30 0n ' After discussi »g ^ese simple mS 
hyiemc higher aliphatic acids we should proceed methodically to consider 
the corresponding natural di-, tri-, tetra-, and penta-ethylenfc acST^ and 
finally have to return to certain mono-ethylenic acids confining a hydroxvl 
group or a nng-system, and to a mono-acetylenic acid. Strift adheS 

fatty ' h<! *“ °* 

x. It would involve consideration, at the outset of acids mPA 
sTttS^ 17 ^ 311(1 Wh ° Se C ° nStituti0nS ' in some ^ses, have not been 

2 . Oleic acid, which is the most widely distributed of all fa++„ -a 
and ako m no. a few fate their major cornet ZdMS Z beZ 

^ZoXZ°oZZidT^mblz D2 sri 

senes were worked out in the first instance. used 111 thls 

3. The mono-unsaturated acids « o 0*™-.-.^ 

teristic behaviour of the T ?-^ ^ 

to interpose an account of the ^\, } ils ma ^ es ^ inconvenient 

aliphatic numo^ScMsMS 'Z MM” ‘ ha * * he ^ 

ethylenic acids or the monoMMMl hydr ° Xy - “ d Cyclic 

acids has thSeSeZmfidopw' ° f treatmwrt °‘ lhe natural unsaturated 
t. Ordinary oleic acid, which'is present in practicahy all natural fats 
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and which has, received more investigation than any other individual 
unsaturated fatty acid, is considered separately in the first place. It is not 
only the most important representative of the fatty acids as a whole, but is 
also typical of the other mono-ethylenic acids. Its isolation and properties, 
the methods employed to determine its chemical constitution, its stereo¬ 
chemical relationships and its chemical transformations are therefore dealt 
with at some length. 

Further, some of the isomeric forms of this acid which have been pro¬ 
duced artificially from ordinary oleic acid will be noticed before the discussion 
of the remaining natural mono-ethylenic adds is resumed. 

2. The remaining mono-ethylenic fatty adds next receive notice. Here 
it is useful to bear in mind the connection between fatty acids and biological 
origin, which has been pointed out in earlier chapters. In the vegetable 
kingdom, for example, we find, in addition to rare do- and tetra-decenoic 
acids, hexadecenoic, oleic, petroselinic, and eracic acids, and also the hydroxy- 
mono-ethylenic ricinoleic acid, the cyclic mono-ethylenic hfdnocarpic and 
chaulmoogric acids, and the mono-acetylenic tariric acid. Mono-ethylenic 
acids characteristic of the marine animal oils include, on the other hand, in 
addition to do- and tetra-decenoic acids, hexadecenoic, oleic, gadoleic, 
cetoleic, and selacholeic acids. 

3. After completing the survey of the naturally occurring mono-ethylenic 
and closely related higher fatty acids, we consider the corresponding poly- 
ethenoid acids, namely, the di-ethylenic linoleic acid, the tri-ethylenic 
linolenic, eteostearic, and licanic acids, and the poly- (tetra-, penta-, or hexa-) 
ethylenic acids of the C 18 , C 2 o, and C 22 series. 

4. It should further be pointed out that, as a rule, only those acids which 
have been entirely or comparatively well authenticated are included. There 
remains a number of acids, some in the saturated and more in the unsaturated 
series, which have been reported (often many years ago) as individuals, but 
whose identity is uncertain and which require further study. Some of these 
acids (e.g. the supposed mono-ethenoid 44 hypogaeic,” 44 cheiranthie,” or 
" rapic ” acids) have been shown to be non-existent; in other cases, a 
supposed individual acid has been found to be a mixture of already known 
acids (e.g. 44 lycopodium oleic acid,” 44 telfairic acid,” etc.). 

The order of treatment of the unsaturated acids of the natural fats will 
therefore be as follows: 

Oleic acid (cis-A S:1 ° -octadecenoic acid) : 

Isolation and properties,.chemical constitution, stereochemical configuration, 
chemical transformations ; 

Isomeric forms of. oleic acid produced by hydrogenation or other means. 

Other acyclic mono-ethenoid acids : 

Decenoic (milk fats). 

Dodecenoic and tetradecenoic (vegetable and animal fats), 

Hexadecenoic (vegetable and animal fats). 

.Octadecenoic: (petroselinic, vegetable fats ; vaccenic, animal fats). 

Eicosenoic: (gadoleic, marine animal fats; ^ 11:M -acid,. Simmondsia seed 

wax). ■ ■ ■ ; 

Docosenoic : (enicic, vegetable fats ; cetoleic, marine animal fats), 

Tetracosenoic : (selacholeic, marine animal fats). 

' Hexacosenoic : (ximenic, Ximenia seed fat). 

Hydroxy-mono-ethenoid acid : 

Ricinoleic (vegetable fats). 
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Cyclic mono-ethenoid acids : 

Hydnocarpic, chaulmoogric, (gorlic) (vegetable fats). 

Acetylenic acids : 

Tariric acid (vegetable fats). 

Ethylenic-acetylenic acid (Ongokea Gore seed fat). 

Polyethenoid acids with two double bonds : 

Linoleic (A 9:10,12:13 -octadecadienoic) (vegetable fats). 

Other octadecadienoic acids (animal fats). 

Polyethenoid acids with three or four double bonds (vegetable fats) : 

Linolenic (A 9:10,12:13,15:10 -octadecatrienoic). 

A 6:7 ' 9:10 ' 12:13 -octadecatrienoic. 

Santalbic. 

Ekeostearic (A 9:10,11:12,13:l4 -octadecatrienoic). 

Geometrical isomerides of elseostearic acid. 

Licanic (4-keto- A 9:10,11:1% 13:14 -octadecatrienoic). 

Parinaric ( a 9:10, 11:12 ' 13:14, 15:19 -octadecatetraenoic). 

Polyethenoid acids with three, four, five, or six double bonds (marine animal fats) 

Hiragonic (hexadecatrienoic). 

" Stearidonic ” (Octadecatetraenoic). 

“ Arachidonic ” (Eicosatetraenoic) ; eicosapentaenoic. 

" Clupanodonic ” (Docosa-penta- or -hexa-enoic). 

Tetracosahexaenoic. 

Oleic Acid, w*s-A 9:10 -octadecenoic Acid, CH3.[CH2]7.CH:CH.[CH 2 ]7. 
C 0 2 H. Oleic acid was first recognised as a constituent of several common 
fats by Chevreul in his Recherches sur les corps gras in 1815, although it was 
probably not prepared in the pure condition for some considerable time. (The 
oleic acid or " oleine ” of commerce is by no means a pure acid, since it 
consists of the liquid portions separated by pressing a mixture of fatty acids 
which has been obtained by distillation in a current of superheated steam 
under reduced pressure ; this liquid oleine will usually contain, therefore, in 
addition to oleic acid, any more unsaturated acids (such as linoleic) which 
may have distilled over without decomposition, and it will also contain in 
solution varying proportions of palmitic or other saturated acids which have 
not separated in the solid condition and remained in the residue of 
“ stearinesA) 

Isolation of pure oleic acid. For the preparation of pure oleic acid it is 
usual to select as raw material a fatty oil of comparatively simple composition 
containing a high percentage of combined oleic acid (for example, olive or almond 
oil). After removal of most of the saturated acids from the mixed fatty acids 
of such an oil by crystallising their lead salts from alcohol, the unsaturated acids 
may be freed from linoleic acid by crystallising the barium salts from benzene 
containing 5 per cent, of 95 per cent, alcohol 49 or by crystallising the lithium 
salts from 80 per cent, alcohol. 50 After two or three crystallisations the separated 
barium or lithium salts will be free from linoleates, and will yield a mixture of 
oleic acid with a small amount (perhaps 3-4 per cent, at most) of palmitic or 
other saturated acids. If this product is converted into methyl or ethyl esters 
and the latter are fractionally distilled in a vacuum (cf. Chapter XI, pp. 373—381), 
fractions of almost completely pure methyl or ethyl oleate may be collected which 
furnish pure oleic acid on hydrolysis. 

Another method of isolation of pure oleic acid which has been recommended 
by Bertram 51 is to treat mixed fatty acids containing a high percentage of oleic 
acid with mercuric acetate in methyl alcohol and acetic acid, when the mercury 
compound of oleic acid remains in solution; after filtering, the oleic acid is 
regenerated from the filtrates, and further purified by crystallisation from acetone 
at —15 0 to —20° C. 
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Brown 52 has recently described methods whereby oleic acid can be obtained 
practically pare by direct crystallisation from solvents at low temperatures. 
For example, the acids from olive oil are first separated from saturated acids 
by crystallising out the latter from acetone at —zo\ followed by several crystal¬ 
lisations of the oleic acid from about 7 per cent, solution in acetone at —6 o°. 
The yield of oleic acid, imp. 13b so obtained is about 50 per cent, of that present 
in the olive oil mixed acids. 

Properties of oleic acid. Oleic acid crystallises in two forms, one melting 
at 13 0 C. and the other at 16" C. It partly decomposes on distillation at atmos¬ 
pheric pressure, but may be distilled at reduced pressure : its boiling point is 
285*5— 286*07100 mm., 232*5 : '15 mm., 153*0° b*x mm. The methyl and ethyl 
esters are colourless liquids which distil at about 1507 3 mm. or 130-1357 0*1 nun. 

Chemical constitution of oleic acid. For a long time after Varren- 
trapp 53 had shown in 1840 that palmitic acid was produced in large 
quantities when oleic acid was fused with caustic potash, it was considered 
that the acid had the constitution CHgpCHQj^.CHiCH.COOH; but this 
reaction undoubtedly involves the migration of a double bond towards the 
carboxyl group under the influence of the molten potash. The structure at 
present accepted for oleic add was first proposed by Baruch 54 in 1894, who 
arrived at it by means of the following somewhat complicated sequence of 
changes. 

Oleic acid (I) was converted by bromine into dibromostearic acid (II) which., 
when heated with concentrated alcoholic potash lost two molecules of hydrogen 
bromide and produced an acetylenic acid, stearolic acid flllp When stearolic. 
acid was treated with concentrated sulphuric acid a molecule of water was^added 
and the ketostearic acids (IV) produced. The oximes of these acids (\)yvere 
submitted to the Beckmann rearrangement and amongst the resulting scission 
products Baruch was able to identify (VIIa) nonanoic acid and 9-aminononanoic 
acid and also (VIIb) w-octylamine and «.~sebacic acid. The respective pairs of 
products VII a and VIIb must have been produced by hydrolysis of the corre¬ 
sponding acid amido-derivatives VIa and VXb, which must accordingly have the 
formulae assigned to them; consequently, the position of the unsaturated linkage 
in stearolic acid (and therefore in the original oleic acid) must have been between 
the ninth and tenth carbon atoms of the chain, counting the carboxylic carbon 
atom as number one. 


XH 3 .[CH 2 1 7 .CH=CH.[CH 2 ] 7 .C 00 H 


Oleic acid (I) 


CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 7 .CHBr.CHBr.[CH 2 1 7 .COOH Dibromostearic acid (II) 


CH s .[CHJ 7 .C=fc,[CH t ] 7 .COOH Stearolic acid (III) 

CH 3 .[CH 2 1 7 .CH 2 .CO.[CH 2 l 7 .COOH . . . 

anc l Ketostearic acids (I v) 

CH3.tCH2l7.CO.CH2.rCH2l7.GOOH 

■CH,.[CHJ^ 

and 

CH 3 . [CH 2 ] 7 .C (:N.OH) .CH [CHJ 7 .COOH 

(V) • f ' 7 _■ ■' 

CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 7 .CO.NH.CH 2 .[CH s ]rCOOH CH s .[CHJ 7 .NH.CO.CH s .[CHJ 7 .COOH 

(VIa) i 7 (V-te) 

CH TCH 1 . COOH 4 - CH 3 .[CHJ g .CH 2 .NH 3 + 

Utl 3 .)>n. 2 J 7 .v_.wwn-r . sl rmu rra i mm 


KH 2 .CH 2 .[CHJ 7 .COOH 


COOH. TCH . 1 ..COOH 


Nonanoic acid 9-amino-nonanoic acid 71-octylamine »-sebacic acid 
(VIIa) . (VIIb) 

Much gi mplpr proof of the position of the double bond in oleic acid (or 
other unsaturated acids) has since been given by means of oxidation pro- 
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cesses, although, early attempts to oxidise oleic acid with nitric acid led to 
the production 55 of a mixture of monobasic and dibasic acids, the former 
including those from formic acid up to capric acid and the latter adipic, 
pimelic, and suberic acids. Similarly, aqueous acid potassium permanganate 
produces, in addition to dihydroxystearic acid, a mixture of mono- and 
di-basic acids. Nevertheless, by oxidising oleic acid with aqueous perman¬ 
ganate at 6o° Edmed 56 (1898) was able to obtain in addition to 60 per 
cent, of dihydroxystearic acid, 16 per cent, of azelaic acid, 16 per cent, of 
oxalic acid and a small amount of w-nonanoic acid, thus supporting the 
structure assigned to oleic acid by Baruch. 

The ozonisation process, or addition of ozone to an unsaturated ethylenic 
linkage, has given much more reliable data on the constitution of ethylenic 
acids than oxidation with aqueous reagents. Molinari 57 (1903) appears 
to have been the first to apply the ozonisation method to the case of oleic 
acid, although almost concurrently Harries and Thieme 58 published the 
results of very exhaustive work on the same method. The ozonisation 
procedures led, in the case of ordinary oleic acid, to the production of 
tt-nonanoic and azelaic acids, together with the corresponding w-nonylal- 
dehyde and azelaic acid semi-aldehyde, COOH.[CH 2 ]7.CHO.* 

Whilst the ozonisation method thus led to satisfactory location of the 
double bond in oleic acid, it has sometimes the disadvantage that con¬ 
siderable amounts of resinous products are formed, so that the yields of the 
scission products obtained do not represent by any means the whole of the 
original unsaturated acid. Improvement in this respect was reached by 
Grim and Wittka 60 (1925) who obtained good yields of n-nonanoic and 
azelaic acids by oxidising stearolic acid with chromic acid ; whilst Armstrong 
and Hilditch 50 (1925) showed that direct oxidation of methyl or ethyl 
oleates with powdered potassium permanganate in hot acetone or acetic 
acid solution gave a mixture of nonanoic acid and methyl or ethyl hydrogen 
azelate : 

CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 7 .CH:CH.[CH 2 ] 7 .COOMe^ 

CH 3 .[CH 2 ]7.COOH+COOH.[CH 2 ] 7 .COOMe 

By hydrolysing the mixed acidic products of oxidation they obtained yields 
of 80-90 per cent, of azelaic acid and 60-70 per cent, of n-nonanoic acid 
calculated on the original ester employed. 

At the present time, the ozonisation method and the permanganate- 
acetone oxidation method appear to be most widely used for the determina¬ 
tion of the position of the unsaturated linkages in the natural unsaturated 
fatty acids. 

Stereochemical configuration of oleic acid. In common with all sym¬ 
metrically di-substituted ethylenic compounds, it is possible for the mono- 
ethylenic higher fatty acids to exist in two geometrically isomeric forms 
which may be represented as follows: 

CH 3 .[CH 2 ] m .C.H CH 3 .[CH 2 ] w .C.H 

II ; ■;' . ■■'■■■■'ll- ■ 

GOOH. [CH 2 ] n . C .H H.C.[CH 2 ] n .COOH 

cis- : tram - 

* The semi-aldehyde of azelaic acid is best prepared by the action of periodic 
acid on the 9, lo-dihydroxystearic acids (King 69 \. 
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In the case of oleic acid the geometrical isomeride lias not so far been found 
in any natural fat but it has long been known that on treatment with oxides 
of nitrogen, or by heating with smail quantifies of sulphur, oleic acid is 
partially transformed into an isomeric acid, elaidic acid, which still nas the 
double bond in the 9,10 position and is thus a geometrical isomeride of 
oleic acid. For many years, although the reason does not appear by any 
means clear, it was customary to describe oleic acid as the frans-isomeride. 
It is usual in other cases of geometrical isomerism, in the absence of any 
definite evidence, to regard the more stable, higher melting form as the 
fraws-isomeride (in this case elaidic acid). This reasoning alone would lead 
us to formulate oleic and elaidic acids as follows : 

CH 3 .[CH 2 J 7 .C.H CH s .[CH 2 ] 7 .C.H 

COOH.[CH 2 ] 7 .C.H _ H.C.[CH 2 l 7 .COOH 

Oleic, cf$-A 9:I0 “Octadecenoic acid. Elaidic, trims- /\ 9 - lt3 ~octadecenoie 

acid. 

The following additional arguments, indeed, confirm this view : 

(i) In 1923 M fiH er and Shearer 11 submitted oleic and elaidic acids, and 
also erucic and brassidic acids (C22H40O2), to examination by the X-ray 
method of crystal analysis and deduced that the (higher melting) elaidic and 
brassidic acids were respectively the trims - forms of the respective pairs of 
acids. (The X-ray spectra of elaidic, erucic, and brassidic acids were 
re-examined in 1938 by Francis and Willis, 61 the technique of the method 
having naturally been developed in the fifteen years since Muller and Shearer s 
original study. The results, however, fully supported the conclusions 
drawn by the earlier investigators.) 

(ii) Studies of monomolecular films on water of the same three pairs of 
isomeric mono-ethenoid acids, and of oleyl and elaidyl alcohols, by Marsden 
and Rideal 62 showed that monolayers of the “ elaidic” forms are less highly 
expanded than those of the “ oleic ” or natural acids, and in this respect 
resemble the corresponding saturated acids, whilst mixed films of an 
“ elaidic ” form with its corresponding saturated acid interlock to form 
“ close-packed ’* films. Similar mixed films of an ** oleic form with its. 
corresponding saturated acid cause expansion of the film. Moreover, 
monolayers of the individual “ oleic ” acids are not only more highly expanded 
than those of the corresponding “ elaidic” acids, but the films collapse to 
form oil lenses, whereas those of <f elaidic ” forms interlock on compression to 
form solids or smectic liquids. All these observations show consistently 
that the natural *' oleic ” compounds possess the cis~ configuration, since 
the ds-ethenoid bond leads to a deformation of the molecular chain which 
would give rise to the observed phenomena, whereas the fr^iHS-ethenoid 
bond produces little deformation- in the chain, which remains almost exactly 
similar to that of the saturated acid. 

Harkins and Florence, 63 supporting the conclusions of Marsden and 
Rideal, observe that cis- compounds are more readily squeezed out of mono- 
layers than trans - compounds, and point out that the bend in the hydro¬ 
carbon chain at the double bond of cis- compounds causes the latter to be 
less firmly bound to other adjacent molecules than is the case with tram- 
compounds. 
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(ill) The fact that elaidic forms of the unsaturated fatty acids form 
solid solutions 64 with the corresponding saturated acids (e.g. elaidic with 
stearic, or brassidic with behenic), whilst the natural forms (e.g. oleic, 
erucic) do not do so, is further evidence that the “ elaidic ” derivatives are 
closely related in configuration to the saturated acids, i.e. they are the trans- 
isomerides of the mono-ethenoid compounds. 

(iv) Armstrong and Allan 65 pointed out that the absence of elaidic 
acid in nature is consistent with its being the trans- isomeride, since chemical 
changes induced by enzyme action in the living cell do not as a rule lead to 
the production of an isomeride of maximum stability. 

(v) G. M. and R. Robinson 66 stated that the production of oleic acid 
from stearolic acid by zinc and hydrochloric acid in presence of titanous 
chloride indicates that oleic acid has the cis- configuration.* 

Interconversion of oleic and elaidic acids. The conversion of triolein 
into trielaidin by means of oxides of nitrogen was apparently first observed 
by Poutet in 1819, 68 who employed a solution of mercury in nitric acid as 
the source of the oxides of nitrogen. This test, known as the elaidin test, 
was formerly much used as a qualitative test for non-drying oils. The nature 
of the change was not thoroughly investigated for many years, but Jegorow 
showed that the transformation was effected by relatively small proportions 
of the reagent, and that the use of larger proportions led to the production 
of addition products such as C 18 H 34 0 2 (N 0 2 )(N 0 ) and C 18 H 34 0 2 (N 0 2 )( 0 H). 

In 1894 Saytzew 70 showed that the same change takes place when oleic 
acid is treated with sulphurous acid or sodium bisulphite under pressure at 
180-200°, whilst later Albitski 71 found that the reverse change of elaidic to 
oleic acid proceeded under these conditions to the extent of about 20 per 
cent. More recently (1929) Rankow 72 observed that small amounts of 
sulphur effect the partial transformation of oleic into elaidic acid at about 
200°. A quantitative study of the oleic-elaidic acid transformation by 
means of these various reagents was undertaken in 1932 by Griffiths and 
Hilditch, 73 who found that the action is a balanced one and that the same 
equilibrium is attained commencing from either oleic or elaidic acids; in 
either case, using PouteFs reagent or gaseous oxides of nitrogen prepared 
from arsenious oxide and nitric acid, these authors found that the reaction 
product contained elaidic acid to the extent of about 66 per cent, of the oleic 
or elaidic acid originally employed, and that (depending upon the particular 
reagent used) varying amounts of addition products (nitrogen or sulphur 
compounds according to the reagent employed) were present in the final 
mixture. They also found that the same equilibrium point was reached 
when the methyl or glyceryl esters of oleic acid were submitted to the 
isomerisation, and that, in the similar cases of petroselinic A 6:7 -octa- 
decenoic) and erucic (cts- A 13:14 -docosenoic) acids, the equilibrium mixture 
produced by isomerisation contained somewhat more than twice as much of 
the respective trans- acids as of the (original) cis- acids. 

Probably the most efficient catalyst for elaidinisation is selenium, which 
Bertram 74 showed in 1936 to be effective in concentrations of o* 1-0*3 P er 
cent, at about 180-200°. The cis-irans equilibrium is rapidly attained and, 
the proportion of selenium being so small, the presence of addition products 

* Bertram, 67 however, as a result of observations of the surface tension and 
related properties of potassium oleate, elaidate and stearate, maintains that 
natural oleic acid possesses the trans - and elaidic acid the cis- configuration. 
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CHO.[CH 2 ] 8 .Cl->CH(OCH 3 ).Br.CHBr.[CH 2 ] 7 .Cl+Mg(.[CH 2 ] 7 .CH 3 )Br 
I II III 

CH 3 . [CH 2 ] 7 .CH(OCH 3 ) .CHBr. [CH 2 ] 7 .C 1 

IV 

CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 7 .CH:CH.[CHo ] 7 Cl 

V 
4 ' 

CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 7 .CH:CH.[CH,] 7 .CN 

VI 

4 

CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 7 .CH:CH.[CH 9 ] 7 .COOH 

VII 


Some Chemical Transformations of Oleic Acid 

1. Addition of halogens. In common with all the unsaturated higher 
aliphatic acids, oleic acid reacts additively with halogens. With chlorine 
dichlorostearic acid is produced, whilst with bromine 79 oleic acid gives a 
dibromostearic acid, m.p. 28*5-29°, and elaidic acid an isomeric dibromo- 
stearic acid, m.p. 29-30° ; mixtures of these dibromostearic acids melt at a 
much lower temperature, 80 and the individual acids, on debromination with 
zinc and alcoholic hydrochloric acid, revert exclusively to the acid from 
which they were prepared, oleic or elaidic respectively. 81 ’ 75 

The debromination of bromo-addition products of the higher ethylenic 
acids is, indeed, a somewhat remarkable change, in that it has been shown not 
only in the foregoing cases but also in those of linoleic and linolenic acids (see 
below) that, in the regenerated ethylenic acids, the position of the double 
bonds is the same as in the original acid from which the bromo-derivative 
was prepared. 

Iodine, or more frequently mixed halogens such as iodine monochloride 
or iodine monobromide, will also interact additively with ethylenic acids, and 
this reaction of course forms the basis for the estimation of the iodine value 
of unsaturated fatty oils and acids by such well-known methods as those of 
Hanus, Wijs, etc. Derivatives of the halogens, such as hypochlorous acid, 
also act additively towards oleic acid and in this way, for example, chloro- 
hydroxy stearic acids have been obtained by Albitski 82 from oleic and elaidic 
acids. 

2. The dihydroxystearic acids produced by oxidation of oleic and 
elaidic acids. Oleic acid may be transformed by a variety of reagents into 
one of two 9, io-dihydroxystearic acids, which melt respectively at 95° and 
132 . Most of these reactions lead to the exclusive production of one or other 
of these acids, which are evidently stereoisomerides. Moreover, those reagents 
which cause the production of the acid, m.p. 95°, from oleic acid result in the 
formation of the acid, m.p. 132°, from elaidic acid, and conversely. It 
further follows, then, that the particular dihydroxystearic acid produced in 
any given case depends upon the geometrical configuration of the original 
ethylenic acid, and that (since under different conditions each acid results 
from one and the same geometrical isomeride—e.g. oleic acid) an inversion 
must take place during some of the chemical processes involved. 
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In the case of oleic add, the dihydroxystearic acid m.p. 95° is obtained as 
a result of the following reactions : 

(i) Addition of chlorine or bromine to oleic acid, followed by treatment of 
the product with aqueous or alcoholic alkali. 52 

(ii) Addition of hypochlnrnus acid to oleic acid followed by treatment uf 
the resulting ciilorohydroxy>tearic acid :a, with aqueous or alcoholic potash, 
or (b) with baryta, when an oxido-acid is formed which on further treatment 
with alkali or dilute sulphuric add yields the dihvdroxv acid m.m 05 : h- 

(iii) Oxidation of oleic acid by Caro’s acid 82 or by hydrogen peroxide 
and glacial acetic acid (peracetic acid9 83 or by perbenzoic acid, 54 111 which 
latter case an oxido-acid is first produced which by rupture of the ethylene 
oxide ring yields the acid, of melting point 95°. 

The dihydroxystearic acid of m.p. 132 0 has been obtained from oleic 
acid in the following ways : 

(i) Treatment of the chlorohydroxystearic acid (cf, above) by means of 
silver oxide. 82 

(ii) Oxidation of alkaline salts of oleic acid in dilute ice-cold alkaline 
aqueous solution by potassium permanganate. 66 ’ S5 ' s6 » 87 

In all cases elaidic add has been submitted to the action of the different 
agents enumerated in the preceding paragraphs and it has been invariably 
found that the opposite form of dihydroxystearic acid results from that 
obtained when oleic acid is the starting material. Similar relationships 
have been observed, by several of the workers mentioned, in the cases of the 
isomeric petroselinic acids and the isomeric eraeic and brassidic acids. 
Farther, it has been observed that, in the oxidation by means of alkaline 
permanganate, good yields of the dihydroxy-acid are not obtained unless a 
large excess of alkali is employed 87 and that the yield of the dihydroxy-acid 
m.p. 95 0 produced from the more stable elaidic acid is invariably less than 
that of the isomeride obtained from oleic acid. 85 

It is not certain at what point the “ inversion " takes place which causes 
the production of the two different acids from the same ethyienic acid. 
Lapworth and Mottram 88 and also Boeseken and Belinfante 89 have pointed 
out that oxidation by permanganate does not normally involve any change of 
configuration, although in a later communication 90 Lapworth considers 
that the matter cannot at present be settled. On the other hand, Hilditch 
and Lea 83 have pointed out that the conditions necessary for the production 
of good yields of the dihydroxystearic acids during alkaline permanganate 
oxidation suggest that the inversion takes place during oxidation in a 
strongly alkaline medium. 

More intensive oxidation of oleic acid, by dilute alkaline permanganate 
solutions, or further oxidation of the 9, 1 o-dihydroxystearic acid of m.p. 
132 0 by the same reagent, was shown by Lapworth and Mottram 87 to lead 
to the production of suberic, oxalic, and ?z-octanoic acids (instead of the two 
C 9 acids, azelaic, and w-nonanoic). Green and Hilditch 91 showed that the 
isomeric 9, 1 o-dihydroxystearic acid of m.p. 95 0 undergoes the same decom¬ 
position, and that the same course is also followed in other dihydroxy- 
saturated acids, irrespective of the length of the carbon chain, the position 
of the double bond or its cis~ or trans- configuration in the mono-ethenoid 
acids from which the dihydroxy-saturated acids originated. This is illus¬ 
trated by the following summary of the data for different mono-ethenoid 
acids: * 
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Unsaturated Acid 

Dihydroxy- 

Acids produced by Alkaline 


saturated 

Acid 

M.P. 

Permanganate Oxidation 
of Dihydroxy Acids 

Oleic (A 9:10 ) 

132° 

Suberic [CH 2 ] 6 (COOH) 2 and «~octanoic. 

tv 

95° 

c 8 h 16 o 2 . 

Petroselinic (A 6:7 ) 

122 ° 

Glutaric [CH 2 ] 3 (COOH) 2 and /z-undecanoic, 
C n H 22 0 2 . 

Hexadecenoic (A 9:10 ) 

124° 

Suberic [CH 2 ] 6 (COOH) 2 . 


84° 

>> 

Erucic (A 13:U ) 

129° 

100 ° 

Decanedicarboxylic [CH 2 L 0 (COOH) 2 . 


The dihydroxybehenic acids were much less susceptible to oxidation 
than the rest of the acids investigated (cf. p. 328). Green and Hilditch 
also examined the corresponding behaviour of the polyethenoid linoleic, 
linolenic, and ekeostearic acids under similar conditions of oxidation, and 
found that in these cases about 80 per cent; was converted by direct scission 
to azelaic acid, the remaining 20 per cent, leading to suberic acid (as above). 
Farmer et a/. 92 , employing faintly alkaline solutions of permanganate, have 
obtained only azelaic acid in the oxidation of elaeostearic and other poly¬ 
ethenoid acids, and it may well be that the alternative course is the result of 
oxidation of the di-enolic form of a diketo-acid produced as an intermediate 
product : 

-CH 2 .CH(OH).CH(OH).CH 2 - -> —CH9.CO.CO.CH2 — -> 

-CH:C(OH).C(OH):CH- 

3. Ketolstearic acids ( 9 -hydroxy-lO-keto- and 10 -hydroxy- 9 -keto- 
stearic acids). Holde and Marcusson 93 showed in 1903 that if excess of 
alkali is avoided in the aqueous permanganate oxidation of oleic acid, the 
product formed contains for the most part hydroxyketostearic acids. 
King 94 found in 1936 , that the best yields of the two hydroxyketostearic 
acids were obtained from oleic or elaidic acids by using alkali in equivalent 
amount to the fatty acid, and about 2 mols. of permanganate per mol. of 
fatty acid, with a concentration of acid not exceeding 1 gram per litre of 
solution, and oxidation for 8-10 minutes at 8-10 0 for oleic acid and 25 0 for 
elaidic acid. In this way a yield of 40-50 per cent, of the mixed 9-hydroxy- 
10-keto- and io-hydroxy-9-keto-stearic acids can be obtained, from which 
King separated the pure acids by fractional crystallisation of their semicar- 
bazones. The 9-hydroxy-io-keto-acid melts at 74 0 , and its isomeride at 
75 * 5 °* 

Periodic acid oxidises 9-hydroxy-io-ketostearic acid to nonanoic acid 
and the semialdehyde of azelaic acid, 95 and ro-hydroxy-9-ketostearic acid 
to nonylaldehyde and azelaic acid. Morrell and Phillips 96 state that 
passage of gaseous oxygen through dilute alkaline solutions of the potassium 
salts of the acids at 18 0 rapidly and quantitatively decomposes them into 
nonanoic and azelaic acids. These authors also found that the 9-hydroxy- 
group can be methylated, whereas the io-hydroxy- group of the isomeric 
acid resists methylation ; they ascribe the difference in behaviour to differ¬ 
ences in the polarity of the terminal groups (CH S — and COOH) of the acyl 
chain, leading to basic character in the io-hydroxy-, and acidic character 
of the 9-hydroxy-, groups in the respective acids. 
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1'"* "I. j .. V * 'lb I ^ V „ V I * j » W ; V t xYi II il IIATIcN’ OR 

* , II],R jL AN'S 

A r.uro ni ..i t ‘ thv - Ah .-wA - A; A A w * , ,crnr ratxrAA. have been 
obta'o I >y T ai* *-• m. \ v-. T v - " v ~ \ * ' j t j * f r r wt d acids. 

The chief imtanev- nay ht gr :;i t d cs ah v ^ : 

A Isomerisation of oleic acid by oxides of nitrogen, sulphur, selenium. 
1 h t irdtro >r\ * a : the an - and , ~ 1 rr »• ft at .ca aci > .a aAvady beta 
fully disease.: ,yt , 310-319 ■ 

\iii Isomeric oleic acids (“ ;v- oleic adds" 1 ) produced during catalytic hydro¬ 
genation. It ha> been km a a Ar «x h lv tirvt that hydr vvnat’vii c f oleic 
acid or an ottr there k vivid- n V Ay stearic acid, hut Jk , ~durir_ t lie inter¬ 
mediate phases 01 the ; r u.^, a certain ;r nv v: >AA .0A acid . It war 
shown by M ore ** u rt luiu that the eh; . » in; r.vt f Av-^ -t XI Auc acids A 
elaidic acid, but that in a> icitiuii cute »r in ,rc v. leic acids ; reduced bv migration 
of the double bond are prv-ent. The amount tin civic derivatives produced 
varies according X the c r litmus X :r* In own all m . no A 1 r d ably at a maxi¬ 
mum when the opt-raiit n is carried out at a high temperature ever C. or above/ 
and at atmospheric pressure in presence of a moderate e< ncertratiun of powdered 
catalyst by the agitation, process .® 7 It has also l een .-down bv Hiiditcli and 
Vidyarthi ® b 1020 that the isomeric oleic acids, in vdnkh migration of the double 
bond has occurred as a revolt of hydrogenation, are the As-' and bans- forms of 
acids with an ethylene linkage adjacent to the position which it originally 
occupied; thus, from ^A^Wctacltwvnoie acid subordinate amounts of the 
A S:9 ~ and k_ 10:11 -acids were identified in the products of partial hydr venation 
by means of oxidati* >n to the corresponding mono- and di-carl >oxt he acid scission 
products. 

When pol ye then old derivatives such as linoleic or linoleiiic glycerides are 
selectively hydrogenated, the mono-ethtm id compounds formed are naturally 
not entirely the g a 9:10 -compounds. When, by saturation of the or other 

positions by hydrogen, the remaining double bond occupies a position other than 
A 9:10 in the molecule, the acid so produced is frequently a solid and may be 
considered as one of the “ fsooleic acids ” of hydrogenation. 

(iii) “ /sooleic acids 95 produced by steam distillation of ^sulphonated 99 
oleic acid. When oleic acid is dissolved in concentrated sulphuric add and the 
product subsequently boiled with water, a certain amount of i.o-hydroxystearic 
acid, CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 7 .CH(OH).[CH 2 ] s .COO : H, m.p. 83-85°, is produced”® 9 

If the products of the action of sulphuric acid on oleic acid are distilled in a 
vacuum at high temperature in a current of superheated steam the distillate 
contains, in addition to unchanged oleic acid and a certain amount of hvdroxv- 
stearic acids, a mixture of isomeric forms of oleic acid, which have evidently 
been produced by elimination of the elements of water from the hydroxy-acids 
present. 100 

Arnaud and Posternak 77 stated that the composition of such a distillate was 
found by them to be about 31 per cent, ordinary A &;iu o!eic (or other liquid 
oleic) acid, 15 pier cent, A 0:10 -elaidic acid, 36 per cent, of a mixture of A 8:9 ~ 
and A &:10 -elaidic acids with 18 percent, hydroxystearie acids. Steger, van Loon 
et al 101 recently separated the isomeric oleic acids present in commercial 
“ oleine " produced by the “ sulphonation w and distillation process by the lead 
salt alcohol method ( cf . Chapter XT, p. 370) into 66 per cent, of “ solid ” and 
34 per cent, of “ liquid " acids. They showed that the former were a mixture of 
A 8:9 -> A 9:1(L and A i0:11 -elaidic acids, whilst the " liquid acids similarly con¬ 
tained A 8:9 v A 9:1 °- and A 10:ll -°kdc acids. 

(iv) “ Synthetic 99 zsooleic acids. Finally, it may be pointed out that the 
normal saturated acids such as stearic acid can be brominated by the method of 
Hell and Volhard to yield the 2-bromo-aliphatic acids which, on heating with 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide, yield the corresponding A 2: s -mono-ethylenic 
acids. These are compounds of higher melting point than isomeric acids in 
which the double bond is further removed from the carboxyl group (e.g. A 2:3L 
octadecenoic acid, m.p. 59°). 102 

By treating A 2:3 -oleic acid with hydriodic acid and then heating the resulting 
iodostearic acid with alcoholic potash Eckert and Halla 103 produced the corre- 
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sponding /\ 3:4 -oleic acid, m.p. 56-57°; this procedure has been repeated and 
further isomeric oleic acids have been synthesised. 


Other Acyclic Mono-ethenoid Acids 

n-Decenoic, n-Dodecenoic, n-T etradecenoic Acids (C 10 H 18 O 2 , Ci 2 H 22 Oo, 
C14H26O2) 

A 9:1CL Etecenoic acid, CH 2 :CH.[CH 2 ]7.COOH, is the unsaturated acid of 
lowest molecular weight yet observed in any natural fat, and has so far only 
been detected in milk fat, especially cow milk fat (in which it only forms 
about o*2 per cent, of the total acids). It is exceptional, as a natural unsat¬ 
urated fatty acid, in possessing a terminal methylene group (co-unsatura¬ 
tion) ; the double bond, however, occupies the same position, relative to the 
carboxyl group, as in oleic acid. The probable existence of this acid in 
butter fat was pointed out by Smedley 104 in 1912 ; it was first isolated, and 
its constitution determined by Grim and Wirth 105 in 1922, whilst in 1933 
Bosworth and Brown 106 confirmed its structure and indicated the propor¬ 
tions in which it is present in cow milk fat. 

Similar small amounts of /\ 9:l0 -dodecenoic acid, CH 3 .CH 2 .CH:CH. 
[CH 2 ] 7 .COOH, were found in butter fat by Hilditch and Longenecker, 107 
who confirmed the observations of Grim and Winkler, 108 and of Bosworth 
and Brown, 106 that this fat also contains over 1 per cent, of A ® : 10 -tetrade- 
cenoic acid.' The latter acid is also present in traces in the depot fats of the 
ox 109 and pig, 110 and in most marine animal oils (usually to the extent of 
about 1 per cent.). 

A group of unsaturated C 10 , C 12 , and C 14 acids of the general formula 
CH 3 . [CH 2 ] m .CH:CH. [CH 2 ] 2 .COOH (m = 4 , 6 , or 8 ) has been observed to occur in 
small quantities in seed fats of certain sub-tropical plants belonging to the 
Lauracese (in which lauric acid is the main component). Toyama , 111 and 
Komori and Ueno , 111 showed in 1937 that all three acids — -A 4:5 ~decenoic 
(" obtusilic ”), A 4:5 -dodecenoic (“ linderic ”), and A 4: ^tetradecenoic (“ tsu- 
zuic ”)—are present in the seed fat of Linder a obtusiloba. In 1927 Tsujimoto 112 
had noted the presence of small proportions of a do- and a tetra-decenoic acid 
in the seed fat of L. hypoglauca, but did not determine the position of the ethenoid 
bonds ; in 1928, however, he 112 obtained “ tsuzuic ” acid from the seeds of 
Litsea glauca and proved its constitution as A 4:5 -tetradecenoic acid.* 

Other isomeric C 12 and C 14 mono-ethenoid acids occur in the head oil of the 
sperm whale. Hilditch and Lovern 20 found sperm head oil to contain about 
4 per cent, of a dodecenoic acid and about 14 per cent, of a tetradecenoic acid ; 
the latter had previously been found by Tsujimoto 113 to be A 5:6 -tetradecenoic 
acid, CH 3 .[CH 2 ]7.CH:CH.[CH 2 ] 3 ,COOH, and it therefore differs from the A 9:1 °- 
tetradecenoic acid of most fish and marine mammalian oils, as well as from the 
Lauracese seed fat acid already mentioned. 

A 9:10 “Hexadecenoic (palmitoleic, zoomaric) acid, CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 5 .CH:CH. 
[CH 2 ] 7 .COOH, is now known to be a constituent of nearly all natural fats, 
but it is a very subordinate component except in marine animal oil glycerides 
and in the glycerides and phosphatides of the livers of land animals. The 
acid was first noticed as early as 1854 by Hofstadter 114 among the mixed 
acids of the head oil of the sperm whale, and was in consequence named 

* The seed fat of Pycnanthus Kombo (Myristicaceae), however, contains 
nearly 30 per cent, of A 9:1<) -tetradecenoic acid, its chief saturated acid being 
myristic (62 per cent.). (Atherton and Meara, privately communicated.) 


HEXADECENOIC (PALMITOLEIC) ACID 

physetoleic acid. In 1S9S Liubarsky 115 isolated it from sea! oil, and in 1906 
Bull 116 obtained it in a comparatively pure condition from the mixed adds 
of cod liver oil, and confirmed its molecular composition as C 16 H 30 O 2 . 
The name palmitoleie acid, in view of its content of sixteen carbon atoms 
in the molecule, was proposed by Lewkowitsch in 1906. From about 1924 
onwards the acid was observed as a regular component of many marine 
animal oils, in which it usually forms about 15-20 per cent, of the total 
fatty acids present. Its structure was established in 1925 as that of A 9:10 ~ 
hexadecenoic acid by Armstrong and Hilditch A 17 who showed that its 
methyl ester, when oxidised in solution in acetone by powdered potassium 
permanganate, gave good yields of ;z-heptanoic and azelaic acids. In 1924 
Toyama 118 stated that an acid of the formula CteH 30 0 . 2 was present in the 
blubber of the humpbacked whale, Mega pier a longimana Rudolph!, to which 
he gave the name zoomaric acid. Toyama isolated the same acid from a 
number of other marine animal oils (including some oils from Elasmobranch 
fish, such as rays and sharks 119 ) and, in 1927, showed 120 that the products 
of disruptive oxidation of zoomaric acid from the oils of the humpback whale, 
sei-whale (. Balcsnoptera borealis Less.), and other whales, and from cod liver 
oil, were in all cases w-heptanoic and azelaic acids, so that zoomaric and 
palmitoleie acids are synonymous. Other investigators have shown that 
the palmitoleie acid present in the head and blubber oils of the sperm 
whale, 20 ’ 121 seal oil, 122 , Scottish cod liver oil, 123 and porpoise blubber 124 
is also A. 0:1(L hexadecenoic acid. In the meantime it had been demon¬ 
strated that palmitoleie acid, isolated respectively from seal oil, 125 cod liver 
oil, 123 humpbacked whale oil, 118 and South Antarctic whale oil, 117 yielded 
palmitic acid on hydrogenation, and thus belonged to the normal series of 
higher aliphatic acids. 

Since the hexadecenoic acid present in all marine animal oils so far 
examined has the same constitution, it seems desirable to refer to it by its 
systematic name (A 9: 10 -hexadecenoic acid) and to allow the older and 
empirical terms “ palmitoleie ” or “ zoomaric acid to lapse. The adjective 
“palmitoleie” might be thought to convey a suggestion, that the acid is 
biochemically related to either palmitic.or oleic acid, but there is in fact no 
evidence yet available to determine whether this may be the case or not. 
Equally, “ zoomaric ” has now no precise significance, for A 9 :10 -hexadecenoic 
acid is by no means the only characteristic acid of the fats of marine animals, 
whilst it has now been demonstrated that it occurs, in small or in large 
proportions, in all classes of fats, vegetable and animal. 

A 9: 10 -Hexadecenoic acid is, it is true, most abundant in fats of aquatic 
origin, but is not confined to those .of aquatic fauna. Lovern 126 has shown 
that the fats of fresh-water and marine algae and diatoms contain over 30 per 
cent, of unsaturated C 16 acids, in which polyethenoid C 16 acids are also 
.present in addition to hexadecenoic acid, and that the proportion of the 
latter in. fresh-water fish and zooplankton is greater than in those of marine 
species. 

., The depot fats so far examined of amphibia 127 > 128 » 129 and reptiles 128 > 130 
contain nearly as much hexadecenoic acid (8-15 per cent.) as the majority 
of fish fats, whilst depot fats of rats 131 and birds 182 contain somewhat 
less (6-8 per cent.). Similar proportions of A 9 :10 -hexadecenoic acid are 
present in the liver glycerides 133 of the larger mammals (ox, sheep, pig), 
but in the .corresponding depot iats': 109 * 134 The amount is smaller (2-3 per 
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cent.). The milk fats of the cow 107 ’ 135 and the goat 136 have also been 
shown to contain about 3-4 per cent, of A 9:10 -hexadecenoic acid. 

Hexadecenoic acid is also, probably, a regular component of all phos- 
phatides. In the liver phosphatides of the ox, sheep, and pig it is less 
abundant than in the corresponding liver glycerides, and forms only about 
5 per cent, of the total phosphatide fatty acids. 133 It amounts to about 
5~io per cent, of the fatty acids present in the vegetable phosphatides 137 
of soya beans and rape seeds. 

Amongst the lower forms of land flora, hexadecenoic acid has been 
observed in quantity in the fats of diphtheria bacilli, 138 of yeast 139 and of 
the spores of a cryptogam (Lycopodium) 1 ^ In the storage fats of the more 
developed land plants it has recently been proved that the following 
oils contain up to, but rarely more than, 1 per cent, of hexadecenoic 
acid : groundnut, 141 olive, 142 teaseed, 142 cottonseed, 143 soya bean, 143 and 
palm oils. 143 In the case of the acid from soya bean oil, its constitution 
was determined to be A 9:10 -hexadecenoic acid. 144 

A 9:10 “Hexadecenoic acid (no other structural isomeride has yet been 
discovered in nature) has thus been found in fats from all kinds of living 
organisms ; but the most interesting feature of its occurrence is the cir¬ 
cumstance that it is a major component acid in fats from the lower forms of 
life and in those of the more developed forms of aquatic flora and fauna, 
whilst it is only present in very small amounts in the depot fats of land flora 
and fauna at the other end of the evolutionary scale. Moreover, in the fats 
of animals, a progressive diminution occurs in the proportion of hexadecenoic 
acid corresponding with the evolutionary development of the species. 
Hexadecenoic acid thus takes a place with oleic, palmitic, and perhaps 
stearic acids as one of the few fatty acids which appear to be common to 
all fats. 

Ociadecmoic acids 

A number of structural isomerides of oleic acid have been reported as 
constituents of natural fats from time to time. Most of these have turned 
out to be cases of mistaken identity, and only two have survived the 
scrutiny of modern investigation, namely, petroselinic acid, characteristic 
of Umbelliferous seed fats, and vaccenic acid, which occurs in very small 
proportions in the milk and depot fats of the cow and possibly other 
herbivorous animals. 

A 6:7 -Octadecenoic (petroselinic) acid, CH 3 .[CH 2 ]i 0 .CH:CH.fCH 2 ] 4 .COOH. 
This acid, which accompanies ordinary oleic and linoleic acids as a major 
component in seed fats of the families Umbelliferae and Araliacese, was first 
noted in 1909 in parsley seed oil by Vongerichten and Kohler, 145 who estab¬ 
lished its structure by Baruch's method and described its chief properties. 
In the same year Scherer 145 observed the acid in the seed fats of two other 
Umbel!ates (Pimpinella anisum and Fccniculum capillaceum), and in 1914 
Palazzo and Tamburelli 147 showed that it was present in ivy seed oil 
(Araliaceae). Later work by Hilditch with Miss Jones 148 and Christian 149 
on the seed fats of a large number of other Umbelliferous species showed that 
it was present in all cases in amounts varying from 20 to 75 per cent, of the 
mixed fatty acids. The constitution of the acid from parsley seed oil has 
been confirmed by ozonolysis or permanganate-acetone oxidation by Eibner, 
Widenmeyer and Schild, 159 by Hilditch and Miss Jones, 151 and by van 
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Loon, 152 whilst the amount (55 per cent.) of petroselinic acid in ivy seed oil 
was determined by Steger and van Loon. 153 

Petroselinic add melts at 30° and its lead salt, in common with those of 
other oleic acids which are solid at the ordinary temperature, is sparingly 
soluble in cold alcohol and ether. The add is transformed, by contact with 
oxides of nitrogen, into an equilibrium mixture of the geometrical isomerides 
containing about 60 per cent, of /raws-A 6:7 -odadecenQic add, which melts 
at 53°. Oxidation with Caro's add 154 or peracetic acid 151 yields a 6,7-di- 
hydroxystearic acid, m.p. 114-115°, whilst oxidation by dilute alkaline per¬ 
manganate 151 » 154 produces an isomeric acid, m.p. 122L 

: is.octadecenoic (vaccenic) add, CH 3 .[CH 2 ]5.CH:CH.[CH 2 j 9 .COOH, 

was observed by Bertram, 155 who stated that it occurred to the extent of 
1 per cent, in beef fat and 0*01 per cent, in butter fats, melted at 39°, and gave 
on oxidation •w-lieptanoic acid and a dicarboxylic add COOH.[CH 2 ] 9 .COOH. 
Grossfeld and Simmer 156 reported the presence of vaccenic acid in the 
following fats : butter (1-4*7 P er cent.), beef fat (1*6 per cent.), mutton fat 
(1-2 per cent.), lard (0*2 per cent.). Boeseken et al . U7 found that vaccenic 
esters are present in some quantity amongst the products of partial hydro¬ 
genation of elaeostearic esters. 

It may be added that there is some reason to believe that the mono- 
ethenoid acids of whale oil include, in addition, to much oleic acid, minor 
proportions of a structural isomeride or isomerides, the constitution of which 
has however not been settled. 117 * 158 

Eicosenoic acids, C 20 H 3S G 2 . 

A 9:10 -Eicosenoic (gadoleic) acid, C^NCHn^.CHrCHTCHo^.COOH, was 

first noticed by Bull 116 in cod'liver oil in 1906. It has since been found 
widely distributed in fish and marine mammalian oils, although not so 
abundantly as hexadecenoic acid (it probably rarely amounts to more than 
5-10 per cent, of the total fatty acids). Takano 159 showed in 1933 that 
gadoleic acid from sardine oil possessed the A 9:10 structure, and Toyama and 
Tsuchiya 160 subsequently found the same structure in the acid from cod 
liver, herring, and whale oils ; the latter workers observed an isomeric 
(“ gondoic ”) acid in the blubber fat of the pilot whale. 

A n:I2 -Eicosenoic acid, CH 3 .[CH 2 ]7.CH:CH.[CH 2 ] 9 .COOH, has only.been 
observed 161 in the vegetable kingdom— in the unusual liquid seed wax. of 
Simmondsia calif arnica (of. Chapter IV, p. 148}. Here it is the. chief com¬ 
ponent acid and, with minor amounts of erucic acid, is. combined with a 
mixture of A n -eicosenyl and A 13 -docosenyl. alcohols (cf. Chapter 
p. 360). . ■ ■ 

Docosenoic acids, C%2 H^Og- 

A 11 : 12 -Doco$enoic\ (cetoleic) add, CHa^CHJg.CHrCH.fCHslg.COOH, 
accompanies gadoleic acid (usually in smaller proportions than the latter) 
in many marine animal oils. Formerly believed to be identical with the 
erucic acid of vegetable fats, it was shown by Toyama 162 to have the A 11:12 
structure. 

A 13:14 -Docosenoic (erudc) acid, CH 3 .[CH 2 ]7.CH:CH.[CH 2 ]ii.COOH, is an 
important vegetable fatty acid which, so far as is known at present, is con- 
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fined to seed fats of the natural families Crucifers and Tropaeolacea: ; in 
these, however, it appears to be widely distributed. It forms from 40 to 50 
per cent, of the mixed fatty acids of rape, mustard seed, wallflower seed, and 
other Cruciferous oils, from which it may be isolated, according to Holde and 
Wilke, 163 by precipitating as the sparingly soluble lead salt, followed by 
subsequent repeated crystallisation of the regenerated acids from alcohol in 
order to separate accompanying saturated acids. Taufel and Bauschinger 16 4 
recommend treating mixed rape oil fatty acids with sufficient lead acetate to 
combine with about 4 per cent, of the total fatty acids, and then to obtain 
the erucic acid from the uncombined part of the original acids by fractional 
precipitation as magnesium salt. Probably a better method than either of 
these is to precipitate most of the saturated acids as recommended by 
Taufel and Bauschinger, and then to convert the remaining acids into methyl 
esters and separate the erucic acid ester from the mixture of erucic, oleic, and 
linoleic esters by fractional distillation ; finally the erucic acid obtained may 
be further purified by recrystallisation from alcohol. 

A better source of erucic acid (at all events for laboratory purposes) than 
Cruciferous oils is nasturtium seeds. 165 Although the latter only contain 
about 8 per cent, of fat, erucic acid forms 80 per cent, of the fatty acids of the 
latter, and may readily be obtained therefrom by fractional distillation of 
the methyl esters of the mixed acids, or even by simple crystallisation of the 
latter from 70 per cent, alcohol. This seed fat contains nearly 40 per cent, of 
trierucin, which, again, may be isolated from it by direct crystallisation. 

The pure acid melts at 33-5° and has an iodine value of 74*7. Like other 
higher mono-ethylenic acids which are solid at the ordinary temperature, erucic 
acid yields a lead salt which is sparingly soluble in ether and alcohol. On 
isomerisation with oxides of nitrogen it yields tmns-& 13 : 14 -docosenoic acid, 
brassidic acid, which melts at 6o°. Oxidation of erucic acid by peracetic acid 
or by Caro’s acid yields a 13,14-dihydroxybehenic acid, m.p. ”99-100°, whilst 
alkaline permanganate oxidation produces an isomeric acid, m.p. i3o-i3i 0 . 82 > 166 
Green and Hilditch 91 showed that, on further oxidation with aqueous alkaline 
permanganate, the 13,14-dihydroxybehenic acids (like the 9,10-dihydroxy- 
stearic acids, p. 321) undergo scission into oxalic acid, %-octanoic acid and sebacic 
acid (COOH.[CH 2 ] 10 .COOH), but that they are attacked with much greater 
difficulty than the 9,10-dihydroxystearic acids. Kaufmann and Fiedler 167 
state that this difference in ease of oxidation can be employed as a means of 
determining erucic acid in a mixture of the latter with oleic and linoleic acids : 
the mixed acids are oxidised with aqueous alkaline permanganate solution under 
prescribed conditions which permit the erucic acid to be determined as dihydroxy- 
behenic acid, the oleic and linoleic acids having been completely converted into 
water-soluble mono- and di-carboxylic acids. 

The constitutional formula of erucic acid follows from the facts that on 
catalytic hydrogenation it passes completely into behenic hcid and that on 
oxidation it yields a mixture of w-nonanoic acid and brassylic acid, COOH. 
[CH 2 ] n .COOH. 168 

Tetracosenoic acid, 

A 15 :16 -Tetracosenoic (selacholeic, nervonic) acid, CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 7 .CH:CH. 
[CH 2 ] 13 .COOH, seems to be a characteristic component of the fats of many 
Elasmobranch fish, but it has not been noticed in Teleostid fish or in marine 
mammalia ; it was first reported in 1927 by Tsujimoto 169 (selacholeic acid), 
who determined its constitution. In the same year Klenk 176 isolated the 
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p. 144). These fats are also specific in their therapeutic value in the treat¬ 
ment of leprosy and some other diseases. The acids in question are hydno- 
carpic (C 16 H 2 s0 2 ), chaulmoogric (C 18 H 3 20 2 ), and gorlic (C 18 H 30 O 2 ) ; they 
are all optically active (dextrorotatory). Chaulmoogric acid is probably the 
most abundant of the three, but hydnocarpic acid is also an important com¬ 
ponent of these seed fats in some cases ; these two acids are mono-ethenoid. 
Gorlic acid is di-ethenoid, and accompanies chaulmoogric acid in lesser pro¬ 
portions in some of the Flacourtiacese seed fats. The structural formulae of 
the acids are as follows : 


^16^28^2 Q18H32O2 

Hydnocarpic Chaulmoogric 

11- A 2 -Cyclopentenyl-^-undecanoic 13- A 2 -Cyclopentenyl-n-tridecanoic 

^/CH 2 ^xh 2 

CH 2 X 'CH.[CH 2 ] 10 .COOH CEU X CH.[CH,] 12 .COOH 

I I I I 

CH==-CH CH===CH 

M.p. 59-60° M.p. 71° 

Mb+68° Wb+56 0 

C18H30O2 

Gorlic 

13- A 2 -Cyclopentenyl- A 6:7 -tridecenoic 


CH 2 XH.[CH 2 ] 5 .CH:CH.[CH 2 ]4.COOH 


ch==ch 


liquid 

Md+6o° 


The chemical constitution of chaulmoogric acid (and of the nearly related 
hydnocarpic acid) was first studied exhaustively in 1904-1907 by Power and 
Barrowcliff 180 who showed by systematic investigation of the products of 
oxidation with permanganate and other reagents that, amongst other acids 
the following products were obtained in the case of chaulmoogric acid: 
1,14-tetradecane-di-acid, C 00 H.[CH 2 ] 12 .CQ 0 H ; 1,4,17-heptadecane-tri- 
acid, COOH.[CH 2 ] 2 .CH(COOH).[CH 2 ] 12 .COOH ; 4-keto-i, 17-heptadecane- 
di-acid, COOH.[CH 2 ] 2 .CO.[CH 2 ] 12 .COOH. From these reactions Power 
and Barrowcliff concluded that the structure of chaulmoogric acid was 
best represented as a tautomeric mixture of the cyclopentene derivative 
shown in the above formula with the cyclopropane compound : 


CH 2 -CH 

^>CH. [CH 2 ] 12 .COOH 

ch 2 -ch 


Later Shriner and Adams, 181 as a result of further study of the reactions 
and decomposition products of chaulmoogric acid, showed that it was satis¬ 
factorily represented by the cyclopentenoid formula alone, and in 1927 
Perkins and Cruz 182 succeeded in synthesising racemic chaulmoogric acid 
by condensing n-cyano-undecanoic acid, CN.[CH 2 ] 10 .COOH, with acetoacetic 
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ester and subsequently condensing tne reaction product with sodium and 
A 2 -chlorocyclopentene when the compound 

CH — CH CO.CH. 

^ CH.C.CO. TH^A-CX 
CHo- -CHo COOC 2 K 5 

was obtained ; on hydrolysis this gave a yield of about 50 per cent, of the 
keto-acid 

CH=CH 

j yCH.CH 2 .CO.[CH 2 j 30 .COOH 

CH 2 -CH 2 

which, by reduction with hydrazine and sodium ethylate under pressure, 
was converted into ^/-chaulmoogric acid. 

Hydrogenation of chaulmoogric add yields the optically inactive dihydro- 
chaulmoogric (13-A 2 -cyclopentyl-H-tridecanoic) acidd- 83 m.p. 71-71*5°.“' 

. The di-ethenoid gorlic acid contains an additional double linking in the 
aliphatic chain. It was first detected by WTenshall and Dean 184 in. 1924, 
whilst in 192S Andre and Jouatte 183 showed that it formed about 10 per cent, 
of the acids of gorli seed oil. Its structure as a A 6:7 Tridecenoic acid was 
proved in 193S by Cole and Cardoso. 186 

Acetylenic Acids 

Although several acetylenic (ethmoid) acids have been artificially .pre¬ 
pared from the corresponding natural acids of the oleic series (notably 
A 9 ' 10 -octadecinoic or stearolic acid from oleic acid), their occurrence in 
nature is very rare and confined to one or two instances. 

A 6:7 -Octadednoie (Tariric) add, CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 7 .C 1 C.[CH 2 ] 7 .C 00 H, is the 
only well-defined example of a natural acetylenic acid, and this has only been 
observed in seed fats of the Central American genus Picmmma (Simarub- 
aceas). Arnaud, 187 in 1892,. first reported it in the seed fat of P. Sow (tariri 
fat) ; he obtained lauric and adipic acids from it as the result of oxidation, 
and ascribed the above structure to the acid. In 1910 Grirame 188 stated 
that the acid was present in the seeds of P. Carpenterce, and, in 1912, that it 
formed about 20 per cent, of the component acids .of the seed fat of P. 
Linderiana . In 1933 Sieger.and van. Loon 189 showed that the fat from 
P. Sow contained over 90 per cent, of glycerides of tariric acid, the only other 
components being saturated acids ; they also confirmed the constitution of 
the acid (by oxidation with ozone).. 

A A 6:7 v 9; " 10 -octadecen«-moic .add has been found by Steger and van 
Loon. 190 (1937) to be a major component of. the seed fatty acids of 
Ongokea Gore (Olacacese); 'these workers."-established the presence of unsat- 
uration in the A 6 and A 9 positions (by oxidation), and also demonstrated., 
the presence of one ethenoid and one ethmoid group, but were unable to 
state which .unsaturated, group is present in either position. 

■ POLYETHENOID ACIDS WITH. TWO DOUBLE BONDS 

These have .only been definitely..recognised so far in the case of the acids 
of the C l8 series; and here, until recently, it was considered that the only 
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representative was linoleic acid, one of the four possible geometrical forms of 
^9:io, i 2 :i 3 . oc tadecadienoic acid (probably the cis A 9 -,cis A 12 -isomeride) : 


CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 4 .CH 


CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 4 .CH 


HC.CHo.CH HC.CH 2 .CH 

II “ II 

HC.[CH 2 ] 7 .COOH HOOC.[CH 2 ] 7 .CH 

9 cis -12 cis 9 cis-12 trans 

CH s .[CH 2 ] 4 .CH CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 4 .CH 


hc.ch 2 .ch hc.ch 2 .ch 

II II 

HOOC.[CH 2 ] 7 .CH HC.[CH 2 ] 7 .COOH 

9 trans -12 cis 9 trans -12 trans 

Recent work has, however, made very doubtful the existence of more than 
minor quantities of octadecadienoic acids in fats of aquatic origin, and has 
also failed to show the presence of the typical linoleic acid of the land vege¬ 
table kingdom amongst any octadecadienoic acids present. It has become 
equally clear that the characteristic octadecadienoic acid, which usually 
accompanies oleic acid in minor amounts in land animal fats, is not “ linoleic 
acid/' although it is most probably another form of the A 9:10, 12:13 -octa- 
decadienoic acids. It is generally considered at present that the small 
amounts of “ vegetable linoleic ” acid which in some cases are also present 
in the fats of higher land animals have most probably been assimilated from 
ingested vegetable sources, and not produced by the animal. 

(? m-as)-A 9:10 ’ 12:13 -Octadecadienoic or linoleic acid is practically as 
widely distributed in the vegetable kingdom as ordinary oleic acid; it 
appears to have first been recognised as an individual acid by Sacc 191 in 
1844. In many vegetable fats its amount is subordinate to that of oleic 
acid, but, of course, in the “ semi-drying ” and “ drying ” classes of seed 
oils it is a major component of the mixed fatty acids. Linoleic acid is 
liquid at ordinary temperatures and forms a lead salt comparatively freely 
soluble in ether and alcohol, and a lithium salt soluble in alcohol and, to a 
less extent, in acetone. Its isolation in the pure condition is therefore not 
easy by any simple physical method ; but Brown and co-workers 192 have 
shown that by crystallisation from solvents at very low temperatures it is 
possible to separate linoleic from oleic acid and to obtain a degree of purity 
of over 90 per cent, in the linoleic acid so obtained. They recommend, in 
the case of maize oil fatty acids, a preliminary crystallisation from acetone 
at —20° to remove saturated acids, and further crystallisation of the 
unsaturated acids (in 7-5 per cent, solution in acetone) at —50° to remove 
oleic acid (p. 315). The residual solution of acetone-soluble acids is cooled 
to —70° and the acids then separated contain about 93*5 per cent, of linoleic 
acid. The linoleic acid isolated was apparently 30-35 per cent, of that present 
in the original maize oil. . 

The only other—and hitherto usually adopted—method of obtaining a 
pure linoleic acid is to add bromine to the unsaturated acids of a seed fat, 
when nearly half of the linoleic acid is converted into a crystalline tetra- 
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bromostearic acid, m.p. 114 0 , which is insoluble in light petroleum. Debro- 
mination of this product with zinc yields a so-called, " a "-linoleic add * 
which, at the hands of several workers, has been shown by ozonisation or 
permanganate-acetone oxidation to be entirely A 9:10 » 12:13 -octadecadienoic 
acid. 

This “ a "-linoleic acid, when re-brominated, again gives slightly less 
than half the theoretical yield oi crystalline tetrabromostearic acid, the 
remainder being a liquid form (or forms; of tetrabromostearic add freely 
soluble in light petroleum. Debromination of these soluble products 
furnishes the so-called “ j8 "-linoleic acid.,* which is probably a mixture of 
acids of, at present, somewhat uncertain composition, but in which other 
geometrical isomerides of A 9:10 > 12:13 -octadecadienoic acid are doubtless the 
main constituents {see below). 

On oxidising either seed fat or regenerated“ a "-linoleic acid with aqueous 
alkaline permanganate (Hazura 198 ) a mixture of two tetrahydroxystearic 
(sativic) acids results, one of which melts at 171-173° and the other at 157- 

I 59°-t 

The constitution of the linoleic acid in linseed, 195 cottonseed, 1913 , soya 
bean, 197 poppy seed, 197 and groundnut 198 oils has been determined by ozon¬ 
isation or permanganate-acetone oxidation, whilst that from many other 
seed fats has been shown to yield the same “ a "-tetrabromostearic acid 
m.p. 114°, and the two sativic acids just mentioned ; so that it is reasonably 
certain that linoleic acid from all these vegetable fats is the one form of 
A 9:10 ’ 12:13 -octadecadienoic acid. 

The stereochemical configuration of the natural vegetable fat linoleic acid 
is less certain, although it is perhaps now more or less agreed that only one 

form occurs naturally, and that this is probably the c2‘sA 9:10 ^«A 12:13 -acid. 

The production of two tetrabromo- and two tetrahydroxy-stearic acids from 
linoleic acid led Bedford 199 in 1906 to conclude that two isomeric ('* a"- and 
“ p ”-) linoleic acids were originally present, but in 1909 Rollett 200 showed that 
the “ a "-linoleic acid regenerated from the crystalline tetrabromo-acid again 
yields a mixture of liquid and solid tetrabromostearic acids, and therefore con¬ 
cluded that a single natural isomer was concerned, which, on bromination, gave 
two tetrabromostearic acids each related to a different geometrical isomeride of 
the octadecadienoic acid. Mcolet and Cox 201 in 1922 showed that, by addition 
of hypochlorous acid and subsequent, treatment with alkali, seed fat linoleic 
acid gives, not the above two “ sativic" acids, but small yields of two other 
tetrahydroxystearic acids, m.p. 144 0 and 135 0 . By considering the various 
pairs, of isomeric tetrahydroxystearic acids possible from the four geometrically 
isomeric forms of the octadecadienoic acid (p. 332), and with the further assump¬ 
tion that (as is known to be the case with the dibromostearic acids from oleic and 
elaidie acids) no change of configuration occurs during addition.of bromine (or 
its. subsequent removal) at the A 8:10 position, Nicolet and Cox concluded that 
(taking oleic acid as the as- form %) the natural linoleic acid must be a mixture 

* It should be emphasised that the division of natural linoleic and linolenic 
acids, as frequently practised..by investigators In.this field, into “ a"- and 
" 6 "-forms has ..no structural significance, and only means that the “ a "-acid 
is that which has .been isolated in the form of a crystalline, insoluble bromo- 
adduct, the so-called “ "-acid representing the remainder. 

i According to Birosel, 194 supported by Riemenschneider ei al 20i the acid 
melting at 157-159° is a eutectic mixture of that melting at 173 0 with an acid of 

m * T Nkolet and Cox naturally, at the time of their work, assumed oleic to be the 
trans-acid ; their argument is here expressed m terms of the present view that 

oleic is theaVform of A 9:10 “0€tadecenoIc acid. 
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of the following forms: cis A 9: ™-cis A 12:13 -> and cis A 9: l0 -trans A 12:13 -octa- 
decadienoic acid. 

In 1931 Suzuki and co-workers 202 studied the partial debromination of di- 
and tetra-bromostearic acids, and (by oxidation) the constitution of the dibromo- 
octadecenoic acids so obtained from tetrabromostearic acid, and finally reached 
the conclusion that “ a "-linoleic acid was the cis A 9:10 ~^ A 12:13 -> and “ |3 "- 
linoleic acid the Ivans A 9:10 -trans A 12: 1S - isomer. (The details of the arguments, 
in both Nicolet and Cox's and Suzuki’s work, are very intricate, and it is not 
practicable here to give them completely ; the original papers should be con¬ 
sulted by those who require a complete statement of the case.) 

In 1935 Green and Hilditch 198 pointed out (i) that the combined yield of 
tetrahydroxystearic acids, m.p. 173 0 and 157°, like that of the crystalline tetra¬ 
bromostearic acid, was of the same order from seed fat or from regenerated 
“ a "-linoleic acid ; (ii) that peracetic acid oxidation of linoleic acid gave small 
yields of the two tetrahydroxy-acids, m.p. 144 0 and 135 0 (obtained in an impure 
form, m.p. 126°), obtained by Nicolet and Cox ; (iii) that regenerated “ p "- 
linoleic acid gave only insignificant yields of the tetrahydroxy-acids, m.p. 173 0 
and 157 0 , on alkaline oxidation ; and (iv) that, after treatment with oxides of 
nitrogen, the partly isomerised “ a "-linoleic acid gave only small yields of the 
latter tetrahydroxy-acids, but gave in addition traces of that of m.p. 144 0 . 
These workers concluded (i) that the linoleic acid of seed fats is confined to one 
geometrical isomeride ; (ii) that the latter undergoes isomeric change during 
bromination or oxidation ; (iii) that the “ (3 "-linoleic acid is more than a mixture 
of other forms of A 9:10,12:13 -octadecadienoic acid and may include, in part, 
products which have undergone more profound modification than cis-trans 
isomerism ; (iv) from the behaviour of ‘ ‘ elaidinised ' ’ linoleic acid, that inability 
to afford the tetrahydroxvstearic acids of m.p. 173 0 and 157 0 is not necessarily 
evidence of the absence of A 9 '* 10,12:13 ~octadecadienoic acids ; and (v) from the 
behaviour of “ a "-linoleic acid to acidic and alkaline oxidising agents, that the 
two pairs of isomeric tetrahydroxy-acids obtainable do not bear to each other 
the simple, inverse relationship apparent in the parallel case of oleic and elaidic, 
and their corresponding dihydroxy stearic, acids. 

In 1938 McCutcheon 203 reinvestigated and recapitulated the evidence for 
the tetrabromo- and tetrahydroxy-stearic acids obtained by different procedures 
from seed fat and regenerated " a "-linoleic acids but whilst concluding, as in 
the preceding instance, that the two pairs of tetrahydroxy-acid isomers bear no 
simple relationship to each other, he also held that the weight of evidence was 
still in favour of the existence of two geometrical isomers in the natural linoleic 
acid. 

Brown and Frankel 192 showed in 1938 that their maize oil linoleic acid, 
prepared by crystallisation from acetone at — 70°, gave 96 per cent, of the yield 
of “ a "-tetrabromostearic acid, m.p. 114°, given by regenerated “ a "-linoleic 
acid ; they conclude that seed fat and “ a "-linoleic acids are identical. 

Finally, reference may be made to three very recent studies (1939) of linoleic 
acid and its tetrabromo- and tetrahydroxy-derivatives. 

Riemenschneider, Wheeler, and Sando 204 have confirmed that only two tetra¬ 
bromostearic acids (m.p. 115° and liquid) and only two tetrahydroxystearic 
acids (m.p. 174 0 and 163-5°) are obtainable from either natural, regenerated 
“ a "-linoleic, or regenerated " (3 "-linoleic acids. They conclude that all three 
acids are stereochemically identical, in view of their findings that the yields of 
the crystalline tetrabromostearic acid from natural and " a "-linoleic acid were 
over 45 per cent, of the theoretical, whilst that from their “|3 "-linoleic acid 
was 36*7 per cent. The deficit in yield from the “ (3 "-linoleic acid is presumably 
attributed to the formation of a certain amount of structurally isomeric octa- 
decadienoic acids during debromination of the liquid tetrabromostearic acid. 
It will be observed that the yield of 36-7 per cent, of crystalline tetrabromostearic 
acid is much greater than that (24-25 per cent.) recorded by other workers ( vide 
infra). 

Kass and Burr 205 isomerised linoleic acid, with oxides of nitrogen 68 or with 
selenium, 74 and isolated from the product: 

(i) A crystalline linoleic acid, m.p. 28-29°, which amounted to 16 per cent, 
or more of the whole product, gave an insoluble lead salt, yielded equal parts of a 
new crystalline tetrabromostearic acid, m.p. 7 8°, and of a liquid tetrabromostearic 
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acid, and .crave on «>x:uatr >u a mixture of t*v tctrahv 1 Ir vw'Avaric a-i<K, m.p. 
(sharp) 122" and 140 re>; vet A ay ; 

(ii; A liquM 10 imvrie Ir: Ax ;k n. v AA: k ,o> > A»;ru:ted t > a wad >alt «>epara- 
tion in order to reniow trie crwtabirx xvmvrAiv -till yrtwnt with about 5 per 
cent, of conjugated acid byq Auct- , The I Mr. A:c eci 1 obtained Irom 
the soluble lead salts gave no crvAalbur it trabr* im. Vv uric acio,.and or, oxidation 
furnished tw) tetrahydroxystcanc uAds, < me it'AlA.g at 150-150 ani the other 
at 126-127“ mot identical with that < d m.p. 122- a!o r , e . 

These authors p hit out turn isomerism i> n of Adh ethci: .id Lunds in linoleic 
acid could produce two or ah three of the remaining Aorrcix, but that their data 
suggest that linoleic add is either totally converted or is present in the product 
in quantities too small lor detection by addition of bn .mine or by alkaline oxida¬ 
tion. They conclude that the original linoleic acid has been completely changed, 
but only into two of its possible isomerides ,m.p. 28-20', and a liquid form’], and 
explain this by the assumption that the linkage may elaidinise alone, but 

that the ^numbond cannot isomeri.se without the previous or simultaneous 
isomerisation of the db J:l0 -bond. 

According to Kass and Burr, therefore, only the fourth pvsdbA member of 
the /\ 9:10 -octadecadienoic adds remains to be belated or characterised. 

Hilditch and Jasperson 75 have re-examined the older observations, and also 
studied linoleic acid and its esters after isomerisation with selenium, 74 with the 
following chief results : 

(a) The linoleic acid in unsaturated esters from cottonseed oil, and also 
regenerated “ a ’’-linoleic acid from “ a ’’-tetrabromostearic acid, gives closely 
similar yields of the “ a ’’-bromostearic acid m.p. 1 xpy and the two tetrahydroxy- 

stearic acids, m.p. 173° and 157°; 

(b) “ a ’’-Linoleic acid gave 45*4 per cent., 4< p ’’-linoleic acid 24 per cent., and 

isomerised (Se) “ a ’’-linoleic acid o per cent, yields of “ a ’ ’-tetrabromostearic 
acid, m.p. 114°. 

(c) On alkaline oxidation, “ a’’-linoleic acid gave 50 pier cent., and “ p 
linoleic acid 18 per cent, yields of the combined tetrahydroxystearic acids of 
m.p. 173 0 and 157° ; isomerised (Se) “ a’’-linoleic acid gave only 2 per cent, 
yield of acid m.p. 155 0 , and no acid m.p. 173 0 . 

(d) On alkaline oxidation, neither ** a nor “ p ’’-linoleic acids gave any 
tetrahydroxystearic acids m.p. 144 0 and 134°* but isomerised “ a ’’-linoleic acid 
gave a combined yield of 18 per cent, of these acids. 

Hilditch and Jasperson conclude (i) that a ’’-linoleic acid and the natural 
seed fat linoleic acid are identical, and are the cis b_^ 9:1Q -cis A 12:13 -aoid; (ii) that, 
on addition of bromine, this acid yields equal parts of tetrabromostearic acids 
corresponding with the cis /\ 9:1Q -cis 2b 12:13 - and cis ^ 9:10 -trans /\ 12 :13 -aeids; 
(ill) that the 44 p ’’-tetrabromostearic acid reverts, on debromination, into an 
equal mixture of cis b\ 9 ' w ~cis A 12:13_ and cis A 9:lQ -frans hi 12:13 -acids, whilst the 
44 a ’’-tetrabromostearic acid is not stereochemicaliy altered during debromin¬ 
ation ;. (iv) that it seems probable that isomerisation of “a ’’-linoleic (cis 
^y 9:10 ~as A 12:13 ) acid by selenium at 220° results in almost complete conversion 
into the trans £\ 9: w -trans [\ 12:13 -acid ; and (v) that 44 fi "-linoleic acid consists 
to a very large extent of A 9:10,12:ls -octadecadienoic acids. 

The percentage yields of theory. of tetrabromo- and. tetrahydroxv-stearic 
acids recorded by these authors may be given for comparison, in tabular form : 


From : 

Natural linoleic acid (cottonseed oil) 

Regenerated “ a ’’-linoleic acid 
Isomerised 44 a ”- „ 

Regenerated 44 ft „ * 

Isomerised 44 j8 ”-■■■■ „ 

. * Repeat experiments with 44 £ ’’-linoleic acid gave 25 * 8 , 214 , and 21*4 per cent, yields 
of theory of the tetrabromostearic acid, m.p. 114 °,. and 17*7 per cent, yield of the combined 
tetrahydroxystearic acids of m.p. 173 ° and 157 °. yThe higher yield ( 36*8 per cent.) of 
crystalline tetrabromostearic acid mentioned by Riemenschneider et al. 20i could not be 
duplicated ; Rollett 200 also records a yield of 26*2 per cent, of theory of the acid, m.p. 
114 °, from regenerated “ p ’’-linoleic acid. 


Tetrabromo¬ 
stearic Acid 
M.P. 114 ° 

50*3 

45*4 

nil 

23*9 

nil 


Tetrahydroxystearic Acids 
M.P. M.P. M.P. M.P. 
173 ° 157 ° 145 ° 134 ° 


48*7 

50*8 

1*7 

18*2 

nil 


nil 

nil 

18*6 

nil 

4*1 
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It is evident that the results of these three latest studies, whilst in general 
agreement, vary in points of detail, both as regards factual observation and 
interpretation of the data obtained. 

An octadecadienoic acid should yield tetrabromo- or tetrahydroxy-stearic 
acids with four asymmetric carbon atoms, and therefore sixteen optically 
active or eight racemic possible forms. It is curious that only four tetra- 
hydroxystearic acids have yet been produced from linoleic acid, and still 
fewer definite tetrabromostearic acids. Riemenschneider et al. 20i suggest, 
however, that only two racemic isomers (tetrabromo- or tetrahydroxy- 
derivatives) would result from as-addition, first to the A 12:13 -linking, and 
then to the A 9:10 -bnking, of one form (e.g. the cis A 9:10 -asA 12:13 -acid), 
according to the following scheme : 


H—C—[CH a ] 4 —CH 3 


(I) H—C—CH 2 —CH 
II 

HOOC—[CH 2 ] 7 —CH 
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COOH 

COOH 
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COOH 
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(IV) 
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(II) 

(III) 

(VI) 

(VII) 


The end-products (IV) and VII) are optical isomers and constitute a 
racemate, whilst (V) and (VI) represent a second racemate. 

The present position is perhaps summed up fairly by saying that there 
seems considerable likelihood that seed fat linoleic acid is cis/\® :lQ -cis 
A 12:13 -octadecadienoic acid, but that much still remains to be understood 
with regard to the nature of the configurational changes which set in during 
addition of halogen, oxidation, and isomerisation. 

Other octadecadienoic acids (aquatic and animal fats). Although it 
was more or less tacitly assumed at one time that linoleic (or other octa¬ 
decadienoic) acid accompanied oleic acid in fair quantity in fish and similar 
fats, there seems to be no record of the isolation of the characteristic tetra¬ 
bromo- or tetrahydroxy-adducts of ordinary (seed fat) linoleic acid in these 
cases. Moreover, Green and Hilditch 206 showed that the unsaturated C 18 
acids of cod liver oil and whale oil consisted mainly of oleic with polyethenoid 
Cm (probably octadecatetraenoic) acids, and that octadecadienoic acids did 
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not amount to more than about jo pur cent. * <i the unsaturated €|$ group ; 
further, ordinary linoieic add was not detected. 

In cow milk tat, the absence of any but minute amounts of ordinary 
(seed fat. linoieic acid has been pointed out by Hilditch and Jones - ,j7 *ioao, 
and by Bosworth and Brown lu * ; 1 and Eclmtuin H * 1053 . Green and 
Hilditch, 20 ** however, proved that the excess umatiiratBn over mono- 
ethenoid in butter fatty acids is due to octadecadtenoic acids ' probably other 
geometrical isomeric lorms of seed fat linoieic acid, and tld> was confirmed 
by selenium isomerisation of butter unsaturated C H acids by Hifditch and 
Jasperson,- 10 who also showed that no conjugated octadecadienoie acids are 
present in butter fat •, see also Chapter III, p.~v, . 

The liver and depot fats nf oxen and sheep and probably other similar 
animals] contain small quantities of C H acids more unsaturated than oleic, 
which are for the most part octadecadienoie acids. They are similar to the 
corresponding cow milk fatty acids in their non-response to the tests for 
ordinary or seed fat linoieic acid, and are probably similar to the butter 
octadecadienoie acids in structure (see also Chapter III, pp. 78, 90) 
(Hilditch and Shoriand, 133 and Longenecker 10 V. 

POLYETHENOiD ACIDS WITH THREE OR POUR DOUBLE BONDS 

(Vegetable Fats) 

It is convenient to discuss the polyethenoid acids with more than two 
double bonds according to their occurrence in the vegetable or animal 
kingdoms, because the constitution of the acids is fundamentally different in 
the two categories in question. 

In the vegetable kingdom, at the time of writing, polyethenoid unsatura¬ 
tion is confined to acids of the C 18 series, and the structure of the acids is 
generically similar to oleic, linoieic, or petroseiinic acids in that they contain 
one or more of the groupings =CH.[CH 2 ] 7 .COOH, ==CH.CH 2 .CH==, or 
=CH.[CH 2 j4.COOH. These acids can be further divided, however, into two 
sub-groups, depending upon whether they contain a conjugated unsaturated 
system. 

(a) Non-conjugated poly-(tri-)etJienoid acids, Ci B Iiw02 

A 9:10 ’ 12:1S ’ 15:16 -Octadecatrienoic (Linolenic) acid, CH 3 .CH 2 .CH:CH. 

CH 2 .CH:CH.CH 2 .CH:CH.[CH 2 ]7.COOH, is the most usual form of triethenoid 
Cis ac id found in seed fats. It is, of course, most familiar from its occurrence 
in linseed oil, of the mixed fatty acids of which it forms about 40 per cent.; 
it also occurs in varying but appreciable .proportions in most, of the vegetable 
drying oils, notably perilla, hemp, pine, seed, walnut seed, rubber seed, etc. 
It does not seem to have been recognised as a separate acid until Hazura 
isolated it in 1887.. 211 Like linoieic acid, linolenic acid yields a mixture of 
crystalline and liquid or low melting hexabromostearic acids when treated 
with bromine. 212 The crystalline hexabromostearic acid (insoluble in 
ether) melts at 180-181° and, on debromination again yields a linolenic acid 
which, on bromination, again. furnishes both crystalline and liquid hexa- 
bromo-derivatives* The behaviour of linolenic acid in this respect is thus 
exactly parallel with that of linoieic acid, and the same arguments have been 
raised as to the implication of these results; similarly, the crystalline 
hexabromostearic acid has frequently been taken to be derived from an 
“ a-linolenic acid/' that, obtained from the remaining more soluble and lower 

'22 
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melting hexabromo-derivatives being termed ‘ ‘ ^-linolenic acid. ’ ’ Erdmann 
Bedford, and Raspe 218 submitted the ethyl linolenate obtained by deno¬ 
minating the crystalline hexabromostearic acid to ozonisation and isolated 
propionaldehyde, malonic acid and mono-ethyl azelate from the products of 
the reaction, which thus afforded proof of the structure of the acid ; this has 
been confirmed on several occasions by later workers , 214 and also by per¬ 
manganate-acetone oxidation of partially hydrogenated methyl linolenate. 1 96 
Linolenic acid, when oxidised with alkaline permanganate, yields two 
hexahydroxysteaxic acids which have been termed respectively linusic 

(m.p. 203 ) and fsolinusic (m.p. 173-175°) ; the latter is more soluble in hot 
water than linusic acid. 215 

Shinowara and Brown 216 have shown that by crystallising an 8 per cent 
solution of the mixed fatty acids of linseed or perilla oils in acetone at -20° 
and then at — 45° (to remove saturated, oleic and as much linoleic acid as 
possible), and then further cooling the mother liquor from the last operation 

uA 6 ° j ai ? d ~ 75 °’ cr y stals ( II ~ I 3 per cent, of the original total acids) are 
obtained which contain about 75 per cent, of linolenic acid. Further repeated 
crystallisation of this product from dilute solutions in light petroleum at 
-55 to -65° gave crystal crops containing 85-88 per cent, of linolenic 

cICIQ. 

, T ^ es e products gave similar, or slightly higher, yields of the crystalline 
hexabromostearic acid, m.p. 181 0 , compared with those obtained from 
regenerated “ a'’-linolenic acid prepared from the latter hexabromo-adduct 

CH ^nni eca 5 en0k add ’ CH ^[CH 2 ] 4 .CH:CH.CH 2 .CH:CH. 

CMa.LH.CH [CH 2 ] 4 . C °0H. This structural isomeride of ordinary linolenic 
acid fias only been observed in the seed fat of (Enofhera biennis (evening 
primrose), in which it was first noted by Heiduschka and Liift. 217 It yields 

L t of ab wT° Ste ^j add ( m ' p - l69 °) and a hexahydroxystearic acid (m.p. 
a* ’ F. bner ’. Widenmeyer and Schild 15 « have studied the oxidation pro- 
ucts of this acid and find that the double bonds lie between the 6th and 7th 
9th and 10th, and 12th and 13th carbon atoms, so that the acid may be con¬ 
sidered, to have the same structural relation to petroselinic acid that ordinary 
linolenic acid has to oleic acid. 

f ++ bant i albi ? ” acid ’ Ci8H 30 O 2 , a solid acid forming nearly half of the seed 
tatty acids of Santalum album, melts at 41-42° and yields a liquid hexa- 
bromo-adduct. It is stated by Madhuranath and Manjunath 218 to be a 
non-conjugated octadecatrienoic acid of unknown structure. 


(b) Conjugated polyethenoid acids of the C 18 series 

Up to the present, these include several, presumedly stereoisomeric, 
forms of A 9 * °’ 11 ■ 12 > 13:14 -octadecatrienoic acid, a A 9:10,11:12,13:14 > 15:16 - 
octadecatetraenoic acid, and a keto-unsaturated acid, a-keto- A 9:10 ^ 11:12 > 13:14 - 
octadecatrienoic acid. 

rCHTHl 0 ’ rrp 12 ]' rAS CtadeCatrien0iC (Elaeostearic ) acid > CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 3 . 

r + 4 ; C - 7 ' C0 °. occurs notably in China wood or tung oil, the seed 

tat ot Aleuntes Fordii and montana, of the mixed acids of which it forms 
5 90 per cent. . It has also been found in smaller proportions in some other 
seed tats, sometimes accompanied by either linolenic or 4-keto-ekeostearic 
acids ; its distribution, as known at the present time, appears from Table 51 
(PP- 134 . 135 ) in Chapter IV. 

The acid present in the natural oil (" a-elseostearic acid," m.p. 48-49°) is 
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4 Keto- A 9 :10, 11:12,13: u -octadecatrienoic (a-Licanic) acid, CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 3 . 
rCH:CHL.rCH 2 ] 4 .CO.[CH 2 ] 2 .COOH, is at present unique amongst natural 
fatty acids in containing a ketonic group. It is present m large amounts 
in Brazilian oiticica oil (formerly regarded as the seed oil of Couepia 
grandiflora, but now known (Holdt 222 ) to be that of Licama npda). It was 
first reported by Willborn 229 in 1931 who, from the supposed source of the 
fat termed it couepic acid. Under this name it was also examined by van 
Loon and Steger, 230 who stated that it melted at 74-75° and considered that 
it was a geometrical isomeride of a- and ^-elceostearic acid. In 1935, how¬ 
ever Brown and Farmer 221 showed that the acid contained a keto-group, 
and re-named it licanic acid. They found that, although complete hydro¬ 
genation of licanic acid leads to the production of stearic acid, the first mam 
product of hydrogenation is 4-ketostearic acid (m.p. 9 6 ‘ 5 °)- Brown and 
Farmer established the constitution of the natural (a-) licanic acid by oxida¬ 
tion ; natural or a-licanic acid melts at 74 - 75 ° (semicarbazone, m.p. no- 
ixx°), and passes by the action of light in presence of traces of iodine or 
sulphur into a ^-licanic acid, m.p. 99-5° (semicarbazone, m.p. 138°). The 
maleic anhydride addu'cts formed from the licanic acids and corresponding 
glycerides have been studied by Morrell and Davis. 222 

£9:10, 11:12, 13:14, is:i6.0ctadecatetraenoic (Parinaric) acid, CH 3 .CH 2 . 
[CH:CH] 4 .[CH 2 ] 7 .COOH, m.p. 85-86°, was discovered by Tsujimoto 222 in 
1933 in “ akarittom ” fat, the seed fat of Parinarium laurinum ; he named it 
parinaric acid, stated that it yielded a “ ^-parinaric ” acid, m.p. 95 y 9 6 °> ty 
the action of light in presence of traces of iodine, and believed that it was a 
further stereoisomeride of elseostearic acid. Farmer and Sunderland, 22 ^ 
however, showed that it contained a conjugated system of four, and not 
three, double bonds, and proved that its constitution was that given above. 
Its absorption spectrum is very similar to that of decatetraene (Kaufmann 
et al. 2Z5 ). At present this is the only known instance of a vegetable fat 
tetra-ethenoid acid. Other species of Parinarium, moreover, yield seed fats 
with elseostearic and linoleic acids (P. macrophyllum) , or licanic and ekeo- 
stearic acids (P. Sherbrcsnse), but contain none of the C 18 tetraene acid. 

POLYETHENOID ACIDS WITH THREE, FOUR, FIVE OR SlX DOUBLE 

Bonds (Mainly in Fats of Aquatic Origin) 

So far as fats from aquatic sources are concerned, a fundamental difference 
in their polyethenoid' acids is that the latter belong to the C 16 , C 18 , C 20 , C 22 , 
and C 24 series and not, as in vegetable fats, only to the C 18 series. . C lfl , C 18 , 
and C 24 polyethenoid acids are, however, not very abundant in marine animal 
fats, whereas those of the C 20 and C 22 series frequently form a considerable 
proportion (e.g. 30-40 per cent.) of the total acids of a marine fatty oil. 
These highly unsaturated acids were first reported in 1906, under the name 
of clupanodonic acid, by Tsujimoto, 236 who at that time believed it to be an 
acid of the C 18 series but, in 1920, noted that its formula was C 22 H 3 40 2 
(docosapentaenoic). In the meantime it had become recognised that 
unsaturated acids of both the C 20 and the C 22 series were commonly present 
in fish oils and that possibly, in each series, acids ranging from tn- to hexa- 
ethenoid might be present. 

At this point we may leave the marine fats for a moment, m order to 
point out that similar acids, notably arachidonic (eicosatetraenoic), C 2 oH 32 0 2 , 
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had also been recognised as present in small quantities in the liver and other 
organ fats, and sometimes in traces in the depot fats, of land animals such 
as the ox and pig. Brown and Deck- 37 observed about 0*4 per cent, of 
arachidonic add in pig depot fats in 193*0 and Brown and Sheldon 237 
detected traces of the same add in beef fats in 1934, whilst Brown also 
isolated it from the fatty acids of ox brain > 1031 , and Ault and Brown 23i " 
(1934) showed that it formed over 20 per cent, of the fatty acids of ox adrenal 
phosphatides. In the latter case the add appeared to be mainly eicosa- 
tetraenoic, and Brown restricts the polyethenoid adds of these land animal 
fats to this single form ; but other workers suggest that both C 20 and € 22 
acids may be present in these land animal fats (Hilditch, Lea, and Pedeltv, 110 
pig depot fats ; Riemenschneider, Ellis, and Titus, 238 egg yolk fats)* 

As regards the polyethenoid acids of the (bo and CA series present in 
marine animal fats, considerable uncertainty has existed as to their constitu¬ 
tion, although it has been known for some time that they are derived from 
the normal or straight-chain aliphatic acids* When hydrogenated, they 
furnish respectively w-eicosanoic (arachidic;- and H-docosanoic (behenic) 
acids , 117 the straight-chain structure of these products having been verified 
by X-ray analysis (Morgan and Holmes 32 ). \ annus structures have been, 

assigned, chiefly by Toyama and Tsuchiya and by fsujimoto, as a result of 
studies of the oxidation products from, fractions of the various acids obtained, 
as a rale, by processes of ester distillation involving somewhat lengthy 
exposure to temperatures of 200"" and above. It now seems probable, in the 
light of the work of Farmer and Van den Heuvel 239 {vide infra), that changes 
occur when these acids or their esters are heated at or above 200 for any 
length of time, whilst it has also become evident that excessive heating with 
alcoholic alkali causes cyclisation to set in at some point in the polyethenoid 


chain (Edisbury et a/. 240 ). 

Farmer and Van den HeuveTs important contribution consists in 
their separation of the highly unsaturated acids of cod liver oil by repeated 
passage of their methyl esters through the molecular still, wherein 
evaporation from thin films (rather than distillation) is carried out at 
extremely low pressures. By this procedure the highest temperature attained 
by the esters does not exceed 120° and any one time of exposure of any one 
portion of the esters to this temperature is less than two minutes. As a 
result, these investigators separated the polyethenoid esters into homologous 
groups with the following average number of ethenoid linkings per molecule : 
C 16 i*3bC 18 27, C 20 4*9, and C 22 6. . (The low values for the C 16 and C 18 acids 
are due to mono-ethenoid acids remaining unseparated from the poly¬ 
ethenoid derivatives in the course of the. preliminary lithium salt separation 
from acetone.) From considerations of.refractivity and hydrogen^ (iodine) 
.value Farmer and Van den Heuvel showed that similar adds obtained, by 
themselves or other workers, by the ordinary processes of ester-fractionation 
had undergone a partial loss of unsaturation (by cyclisation); and it now 
appears that the polyethenoid acids of marine animal oils probably only 
include one member in each homologous group, with the following numbers 

of ethenoid linkings : Ci 6 3, C 1S 4> C20 5, C 22 &> an d C 24 6. 

Farmer and Van den Heuvel 239 also showed that the docosahexaenoic 
acid C-H^O* is structurally homogeneous, non-con jugate^ and yields 
w-docosanoic (behenic) acid on hydrogenation. From its oxidation products 
they deduced that it contained four :CH.CH 2 .CH: groups and one 
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:CH.[CH 2 ] 2 .CH: group between the terminal groups CH 3 .CH: and 
:CH.[CH 2 ] 2 .COOH. It is therefore one of the following five possible acids : 
Docosahexaenoic Acid: * 


4. 8, 11,14,17,20 
A 4, 7,11, 14,17. 20 

/\4, 7, 10, 14, 17, 20 

£4, 7, 10,]3,17, 20 

^4,7,10,13,16, 20 


CH 3 .CH[:CH.CH 2 .CH] 4 :CH.[CH 2 ] 2 .CH:CH.[CH,b.COOH 

CH 3 .CH[:CH.CH 2 .CH] 3 :CH.[CH 2 ] 2 .CH:CH.CH.;CH:CH.[CH 2 ] 2 . 

COOPT 

CH 3 .CH[:CH.CH 2 .CH] 2 :CH.[CH 2 ] 2 .CH[:CH.CH 2 .CH] 2 :CH. 

CH 3 .CH:CH.CH 2 .CH:CH.[CH 2 ] 2 .CH[:CH.CH 2 .CH] 3 :CH < fcH 2 ] 2 CO ° H 

COOPT 

CH 3 .CH:CH.[CH 2 ] 2 .CH[:CH.CH 2 .CH]. 1 :CH.tCH 2 ] 2 .COOH 


It has at all events become clear that there is fundamental dissimilarity 
between the polyethenoid marine animal fatty acids and corresponding acids 
belonging to the vegetable kingdom or, for that matter, oleic and hexadecenoic 
acids themselves. In nearly all the polyethenoid (C 18 ) vegetable acids yet 
known the grouping :CH.[CH 2 ] 7 .C00H occurs, whilst this is also present in 
oleic, linoleic, and hexadecenoic acids. It is true that the chain :CH.CH 2 .CH:, 
characteristic of linoleic and linolenic acids, evidently occurs also in the 
polyethenoid marine animal fatty acids, but another, which is extremely rare 
in the vegetable fatty acids, is also prominent, namely, :CH.[CH 2 ] 2 .CH:. 

The first evidence of the presence of this 4-carbon chain fragment in the 
fish oil acids is due to Tsujimoto, 241 who showed in 1928 that a “ clupano- 
donic ” acid (C 22 H 34 0 2 ) fraction isolated from Japanese sardine oil yielded, 
on ozonisation, succinic acid, COOH.[CH 2 ] 2 .COOH, in amount up to 49 per¬ 
cent. of the weight of clupanodonic acid oxidised. 

The absence, in the polyethenoid C 20 and C 22 marine animal fatty acids, 
of any conjugated double linkings was demonstrated by Morrell and Davis, 242 
who found that neither the acids nor their esters gave crystalline adducts 
with maleic anhydride. 

It was mentioned earlier that Japanese investigators have applied the 
method of oxidation by ozone to many of the individual polyethenoid acids 
which they have isolated from fish oils. It must be borne in mind, in view of 
Farmer and Van den Heuvel’s observations, that some of these products 
may represent partly cyclised or altered acids instead of the polyethenoid 
acid originally present in the fish fats. Subject to this reservation, a list is 
given of the acids (belonging to the C 16 , C 18 , C 20 , C 22 , C 24 , and C 26 series) 
whose constitution has been given by these workers : 


Ci 6 H 26 0 2 Hexadeca/r/enoic 

C 18 H 28 O s Octadecate/ruewoic 
C 20 H 32 O 2 Eicosatetraenoic 
C 20 H 30 O 2 Eicosapentaenoic 

C 22 H 34 0 2 Docosapentaenoic 


C 22 H 32 O 2 DocosaAejttzercoic 

C 24 H 36 0 2 Tetracosa/texraetjoic 
^• 26 ^ 42^2 Hexacosapentaenoic 
^ 26 ^ 40^2 Hexacosa/iejeae/zoic 


Named Structure 

Hiragonic A 6 ,10* 14 

Moroctic A 4, 8,12,15 

A 4, 8,12,16 
A 4. 8, 12, 15, 18 
f A 4, 7, 11. 15, 19 

Clupanodonic < A 4 ,8, n, lo, 19 or 
A 4 >8,12, 15, 19 

Clupanodonic A 4 > 8 > 12, 15, 18, 21 

t A 4 * 8 ' H, 14,17, 20 ° r 
Nisinic A 4 > 8 > 12,15,18,21 

Shibic Not given 

Thynnic „ ■ 


Fat Investigators 

Sardine (body) Toyama and 

Tsuchiya 243 

„ , 243 
„ ” ” 243 

„ ” ” 243 

„ Tsujimoto 241 

„ Toyama and 

Tsuchiya 243 

243 

„ „ 243 

Tunny liver Ueno and Yonese 244 

244 


No statements are given as to the proportions of C 24 and C 26 acids 
present m the oils concerned, but it may be taken for granted that they 
represent very minor components of the total fatty acids. 

4 For simplicity, the double bonds in these polyethenoid acids are indicated 
by one numeral only, e.g. A 4 " signifies A 4:5 ~, A 9 ~ signifies A 9:10 “> etc. 

t Identical with one of Farmer and Van den Heuvebs possible alternative 
structures. 
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CHAPTER X 


SYNTHETIC GLYCERIDES: INDIVIDUAL NATURALLY 
OCCURRING FATTY ALCOHOLS AND ACYL ETHERS OF GLYCEROL 

The individual acidic components of fats were discussed in Chapter IX, and 
it remains to give in the present chapter similar information concerning the 
alcoholic components of the lipoids, which fall into four main groups : 

(а) Glycerol, the trihydric alcohol characteristic of the true fats (tri¬ 
glycerides). This is, of course, by far the most important in relation to the 
fundamental part which it bears in the fats themselves, but its properties and 
reactions are so well known that it is unnecessary to deal with the subject 
here. Its chief interest, as regards the natural fats, lies in the innumerable 
mixed triglycerides of the fatty acids which can be derived from it, and 
accordingly the first part of this chapter is occupied by a brief review of the 
work which has been carried out up to the present in the synthesis and 
characterisation of triglycerides of known configuration, simple or mixed, of 
the higher fatty acids. 

It may be noted, in passing, that under certain conditions of fermentative 
rancidity the glycerol of natural fats is converted to some extent into tri¬ 
methylene glycol, 1 CH 2 (OH).CH 2 .CH 2 (OH). 

(б) Higher alcohols of the normal aliphatic series corresponding with the 
various natural higher fatty acids, which occur as the alcoholic components 
of the waxes (wax esters) ; some of the latter accompany glycerides, others 
(mainly of higher molecular weight than the previous class) occur alone in the 
form of plant (cuticle) or insect waxes, etc. 

(c) Three mono-alkyl ethers of glycerol, known as chimyl, batyl, and 
selachyl alcohols (ethers of glycerol with one molecule of, respectively, 
hexadecyl, octadecyl, or octadecenyl alcohols) occur as fatty esters in some 
marine animal fats, especially the liver oils of some Elasmobranch fish. 

(d) The sterols or polycyclic alcohols of high molecular weight; and also 
vitamin A (related to the carotenoid group). These compounds, although 
they occur in combination with fatty acids as esters to quite a large extent, 
are of course not aliphatic in nature, and are so complex in structure that 
their study forms a separate field of organic chemical research in itself. 

For this reason, the constituents of what is usually termed the “ unsaponi- 
fiable matter ” which may accompany natural fats (sterols and vitamin D, 
carotenoids and vitamin A, squalene and other hydrocarbons of high mole¬ 
cular weight) are not dealt with in detail in this book.* 

* Recent monographs on these groups of compounds include : 

F. L. Fieser, " Chemistry of Products related to Phenanthrene ” (2nd Ed., 
* 937 )• " Y': 

E. Friedmann, “ Sterols and Related Compounds ” (1937). 

A. Winterstein and K. Schon, “ Die Sterine,” Hefter-Schonfeld “ Fette und 
Fettprodukte,” Vol. I (1936). 

H. von Euler, “ Carotin und Vitamin A ” (1932). 
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SYNTHETIC GLYCERIDES* 

The problem of the structural configuration of glycerides is of great 
importance and has attracted many workers in the field of fat chemistry 
but it may be said with safety that much more work remains to be done 
before it will be able to give decisive information concerning the configuration 
of the major component glycerides occurring in natural fats. 

The difficulties which have retarded the work in this particular direction 
are primarily lack of reliable data in the case of naturally occurring glycerides 
due (i) to the extreme difficulty in isolating individual glycerides from a mix¬ 
ture [cf. the studies of Klimont, Bomer, Amberger, and others. Chapter V, 
pp. 182-184),^ and (ii) to unreliable data recorded in the literature for syn¬ 
thetic glycerides; the latter has arisen chiefly from the use of impure 
materials, and inherent difficulties encountered in the synthetic methods 
adopted. A further factor introducing uncertainty is that of the polymor¬ 
phism of glycerides, a factor which probably accounts to a large extent for 
the wide ranges in melting points recorded for individual glycerides. Thus 
Grim and Schacht 2 record 32°, 36-5°, and 39-5° for the transition and 
melting points of symmetrical /Lmyristodilaurin whereas McElroy and King 8 
record 50*2° for the same compound. 

The subject matter here discussed will be of the nature of a brief account 
of the main advances in the study of synthetic glycerides, chronological order 
being maintained wherever possible. 

Although the nature of the natural fats was understood by Chevreul 4 
in 1823, there appears to be no record of an attempt to synthesise glycerides 
until Berthelot 5 prepared tristearin in 1853. On heating quantities of 
glycerol and stearic acid for 20 hours at 200° C. he obtained a compound 
melting at 61 0 crystallising from solvents in nodules, and this he believed to 
be monostearin. Heating the same mixture for 114 hours at ioo° a product 
melting at 58° was obtained and this was believed to be distearin. Tristearin 
was obtained by heating monostearin with 15 to 20 times its weight of stearic 
acid, and on recrystallisation the product was shown to possess all the pro¬ 
perties of naturally occurring tristearin. 

Although the possible existence of mixed triglycerides was postulated by 
Berthelot, it was not until 1887 that Wynter Blyth and Robertson • obtained 
a solid glyceride from butter fat which they identified as an oleo-butyro- 
palmitin. 

With the realisation of the fact that in general naturally occurring fats 
consisted of mixtures of mixed triglycerides, a large number of mono-, di-, 
an tn-glycerides were synthesised by Guth 7 in an endeavour to formulate a 
scheme of identification. a-Monoglycerides were prepared by heating 
equivalent quantities of a-monochlorohydrin and the sodium salt of a long- 
c am fatty acid at no for 4 hours. In this way a-monostearin of melting 
pomt 73 was obtained, but later work by Malkin and Shurbagy 8 indicates 

(Bristol) 11 A S IC i0n ° f Chapter X has been contributed by M. L. Meara, Ph.D. 
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that the melting pen.N ±tx lut 1 L_ t, . , , p . .. • . . ta bi< lower- 

melting form or that this method ol synthesis is inreinhie u* civing a pure 
product. ‘ A ‘ b 

The cux'-diglycerides were prepared by heating aa'-diclilorohvdrin with 
SO u!? ■ SaltS ’ whereas “ “"-diglycerides ” were obtained from a.S-dibro- 
mo \ nn. In the light of later work 'w. infrj , these “ a3-diglycerides ” 
must m reality have been aa'-diglycerides. Unsymir.etrical a-stearodipal- 
mi m \vas then prepared by heating a-monostearin with palmitic acid under 
reduced pressure, whereas the symmetrical isomer f'^-stearodipalmitin) was 
obtained m like manner from stearic acid and aa'-dipalmitin. Slight differ¬ 
ences in the crystalline form of the isomers were recorded but both apparently 
melted at 60°. It is highly probable that these glycerides contained as 
impurity small amounts of simple triglycerides, since it has been shown 9 
that m the synthesis of palmitodiolein by heating together palmitic acid and 
aa -diolem definite small quantities of tripalmitin were formed. 

. G uth did not record more than one melting point in the case of the mixed 
triglycerides, but studied the problem of polymorphism in the case of tri- 
steann for which melting points at 56= and'71 0 had been observed. He 
showed that a specimen of well crystallised tristearin had only one melting 
point, 71 , and pointed out that the same melting point was obtained on 
keeping the specimen some time before re-observing the melting point. It 
was suggested that the melted and rapidly cooled substance was behaving 
as a supercooled liquid, which, on being disturbed solidified to its original 
state but that the latent heat thus set free was sufficient to melt the whole if 
the quantity were small. 

In 1903 Griin * 9 devised a new synthesis for aa’-diglycerides via glyceryl 
disulphate, but showed that poor yields were obtained in the case of the 
lower members. These were later converted into symmetrical mixed tri¬ 
glycerides, and under suitable conditions two forms were isolated, it being 
possible to convert the unstable to the stable modification by inoculation 
with a little of the latter. This observation was of considerable importance 
since it showed not only the physical existence of these forms, but also tha t 
Guth’s hypothesis was untenable. 

One of the most important advances in glyceride chemistry was that due 
to Fischer 11 and co-workers, who showed beyond all doubt that no deduc¬ 
tions as to the structure of the resulting glycerides could be made in their 
formation from halohydrins and sodium salts. In order to synthesise 
glycerides of known constitution isopropylidene glycerol, the structure of 
which had been determined by Irvine, MacDonald and Soutar, 1 - was em¬ 
ployed. This was esterified with acid chloride in the presence of pyridine or 
quinoline, the resulting complex being hydrolysed to a-monoglyceride by 
shaking with cold concentrated hydrochloric acid. In this way a-mono- 
glycerides of a high degree of purity were prepared. 13 

It was found that treatment of an a-monoglyceride with acid chloride 
gave rise to a mixed triglyceride in good yield. 

CHo.O.CORi CHo.O.CORj 

CH.O.COR, 

. : I 

CH 2 .O.eOR 2 


CH.OH 

1 

ch 2 .oh 


£i) 
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If a-iodohydrin, CH 2 (OH).CH(OH).CH 2 I, were treated in a similar manner 
a diacyl iodohydrin would be formed which might be expected to have given 
an a/ 3 -diglyceride on partial hydrolysis. This on treatment with R^COCl 
would give rise to the glyceride (I) (above), but it was found that the isomer 
of higher melting point and lower solubility was obtained, indicating that 
migration of an acyl group from a j8- to an a-carbon atom had taken place 
during the reaction. With the establishment of the possibility of migration 
of acyl groups from /3- to a-carbon atoms in the glycerol molecule, it was 
realised that many of the earlier syntheses of alleged £-mono- and afi-di- 
glycerides were invalid, but it appears to have been left to Fair- 
bourne 14 > lo ’ 16 and his collaborators to re-investigate the syntheses sys¬ 
tematically in the light of the newer work. 

In 1929 King and collaborators 17 > 18 > 3 began an extensive research on the 
properties of synthetic glycerides, Fischer’s methods, illustrated diagram- 
matically below, being adopted. 


(a) Symmetrical mixed triglycerides 

ch 2 .oh ch 2 .oh ch 2 .o.cor, 

III' 

CH.OH -> CH.OH CH.O.CORi -> 

I I I 

ch 2 .oh ch 2 i ch 2 i 


CHa.O.CORi CH 2 .O.COR 1 
CH.OH -> CH.0.C0R 2 

I I 

CHa.O.COR]. CH 2 .O.COR x 


(b) Vnsymmetricat, mixed triglycerides 

CH 2 .0H CH 2 .OH CH 2 .O.COR 2 CH 2 .O.CORo ch 2 .o.cor» 

I I I I “ I 

CH.OH->CHO /CH 3 -> CHO XH 3 -> CH.OH CH.O.CORi 

I I ^ C \ I ^C< I I 

CH 2 .OH CH 2 0/ x ch 3 CH 2 o/ \ch 3 ch 2 .oh ch 2 .o.cor x 


The general conclusions drawn from their work were : 

. ( I ) The symmetrical isomer of any given pair had a higher melting 
point, higher refractive index, and lower solubility than the unsymmetrical 
compound. 

(2) An increase in the length of the second fatty acid chain present 
increases the melting point and refractive index. 

These were found to hold for saturated acids from C 6 to C 14 , except that 
palmito- and stearo-dilaurins had lower melting points than that of myristo- 
dilaurin, a similar irregularity occurring in the lower members of the 
distearin series. It is unfortunate that these workers failed to take into 
consideration the possibility of polymorphism occurring in their synthesised 
glycerides. 

The simple triglycerides were systematically reinvestigated in 1934 by 
Clarkson and Malkin, 19 whose method of synthesis was essentially that due 
to Sheij, 20 which can for convenience be called a direct synthesis ” method. 

It was shown that under suitable conditions the simple triglycerides 
could exist in three modifications, a stable (/?) form in which the long chains 
are inclined with respect to the planes formed by the terminal methyl 
groups, a less stable monotropic (a) form in which the chains are vertical, 
and a third form which is not truly crystalline, possessing properties which 
are usually associated with a glass. 
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In this study X-ray investigation eon firmed the existence of the two 
crystalline forms since two distinct types of long and side spacing* were 
obtained. 


TABLE 99. MELTING POINTS , TRANSITION POINTS, AND X-RAY 
LONG SPACINGS OF THE SIMPLE TRIGLYCERIDES 


No. of C Atoms 
in Acid 

T.P. 

M.P. f C) 

Long Spacings (A) 


Glass 

a 

3 

a 

P 

C10 

-15 

IS 

31*5 


26*8 

c„ 

1-0 

26-5 

30*5 

33*0 

29*6 

C IS 

15 

35-0 

46*4 

35*6 

31*2 

C 13 

25 

41-0 

44*0 

37*7 

34*1 

C.U 

33 

46-5 ■ 

57*0 

41*2 

35*8 

- C 15 

40 

51-5 

54*0 

42*9 

38*9 

C 16 

45 

56*0 

65*5 

45*6 

40*6 

C 37 

50 

61*0 

63*5 

48*5 

43*5 

Gis 

54-5 

65*0 

71*5 

' 50*6 

45*0 

Side Spacings (A) of the Simple Triglycerides 


£ form even acids 


3*7 

3*9 

4*6 

5*3 

„ „ odd „ 
a form and glass 


3*65 

4*2 

4*0 

4*6 

5*3 


Meanwhile another method for the synthesis of glycerides of known con¬ 
stitution was worked out by Verkade and co-workers, 21 who developed the 
use of triphenylmethyl (“ trityl ”) derivatives of glycerol which had pre¬ 
viously been studied by Helferich and Sieber. 22 By the action of tri- 
phenylchlormethane a triphenylmethyl (“ trityl ”) group was introduced 
into the glycerol molecule before esterification (the “ trityl ” group, it had 
been found, could later be easily and quantitatively removed). It was 
shown that the triphenylmethyl derivative obtained by partial esterification 
with an acyl chloride, R^COCl, followed by a second acyl chloride, Rg.COCi 
was different from that obtained by using the acid chlorides in the reverse 
order, indicating that the triphenyl group must be associated with a primary 
alcoholic group. Partial hydrolysis to the diglvceride followed by further 
esterification with RjXOCl should give either the symmetrical or unsym- 
metrieal mixed triglyceride according to whether migration had occurred, or 
not:' 


CH 2 .O.CORi 


CH.0.C0R 2 


CH 2 .0.C(C 6 H 5 ) 3 


CH.nO.CORi 

CHo.O.CORi 

| 

CH.O.COR., or 

1 

1 

CR.OH . 

1 

1 

ch 2 .oh 

t 

1 

CH 2 .O.COR 2 

■ 1 

I 

4 

1 

CH 2 .O.CORi 

CH.-O-CORj 

CH.O.COR 2 

| 

CH.O.CORx 


CH a .O.CORl 


CH 2 .O.COR 2 


The experimental production of the unsymmetrical glyceride is clear 
proof of migration, although later work 23 has shown that the removal of 
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For references (“ (a) ”, etc.), see Table 101. 



101. MELTING POINTS OF THE UNSYMMETRICAL MIXED TRIGLYCERIDES 
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SYNTHETIC GLYCERIDES 
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the trlphenylmethyl group by catalytic hydrogenation gives rise to an 
a/Ldiglyceride. Further, a ditriphenylmethyi glyceride gives rise to a 
/ 3 -monoglyceride. 

A full account (with full literature references) of the work of Verkade 
Helferich and their collaborators and others on the preparation of mono- 
and di-“ trityl "-glycerides and the use of the latter in the synthesis of mixed 
glycerides of known configuration has been published by Verkade. 24 

In the light of the experience gained in the examination of the simple 
triglycerides Malkin and co-workers 8 > 25 have now examined the a-mono- 
glycerides, aa'-diglycerides, symmetrical and unsymmetrical mixed tri¬ 
glycerides, and several simple unsaturated triglycerides. The a-mono- 
and aa'-di-glycerides have been found to resemble the simple triglycerides in 
existing in three polymorphic forms, whereas the symmetrical and unsym¬ 
metrical mixed triglycerides have been shown to exist in four forms, two of 
which have tilted chains, one a vertical rotating chain, the fourth being a 
vitreous form. The melting points obtained are compared with those 
obtained by other workers in Tables ioo and ioi (pp. 354, 355). It is seen 
that in many cases it should be possible to distinguish between symmetrical 
and unsymmetrical isomers, but it must also be borne in mind that in general 
the isolation of an individual glyceride from a natural fat is a very difficult 
task, and that the synthetic work has shown that even a trace of impurity 
causes the non-appearance of the stable crystalline modification, a form which 
is extremely difficult to produce in the case of the higher members even when 
their purity is of a high order. 

X-ray examination has shown that frequently the differences in long 
spacings between symmetrical and unsymmetrical isomers lie near the limit 
of experimental error, but that detectable differences in side spacings, even 
though they may be small in some cases, serve to distinguish between pairs 
of isomers. 

TABLE 102. X-RAY LONG SPACINGS' (A) OF SYMMETRICAL AND 
UNSYMMETRICAL MIXED TRIGLYCERIDES 



a 

Symmetrical 

P * 

P 

a 

Unsymmetrical 

P P 

Caprodilaurin 

— 

— 

30*0 

— 

304 

31-8 

Laurodimyristiiy 

39-6 

36*7 

34*7 

— 

35-3 

36*5 

Myristodipalmitin 

444 

424 

39*0 

43*9 

40*3 

41*5 

Palmitodistearin 

50*5 

47-5 

44*2 

48*8 

44*7 

46*5 

Laurodicaprin 

— 

'—. 

29*0 

_ 

__ 

284 

Myristodilaurin 

— 

34*5 

33*6 

— 

34*5 

33*0 

Palmitodimyristin 

450 

39*7 

38*1 

42*8 

39*5 

37*7 

Stearodipalmitin 

50*2 

44*7 

43*2 

47*8 

43*9 

42*5 

Caprodimyristin 

_ 

33*7 

52*5 

_ 

33*8 

35*2 

Laurodipalmitin 

44*6 

77*0 

59*0 

434 

38*5 

39*8 

Myristodistearin 

49*5 

44*7 

65*8 

48*5 

434 

45*0 

Myristodicaprin 

— 

30*3 

46*5 


31*3 

47*5 

Palmitodilaurin 

■—■ 

36*6 

35*5 

■ .■ " 

36*2 

54*6 

Stearodimyristin 

44*0 

41*0 

40*0 

464 

41*7 

614 

Caprodipalmitin 

39*0 

74*0 

56*5 

■ _■ 

74*1 

56*2 

Laurodistearin 

47*1 

424 

63*7 

47*4 

42*8 


Palmitodicaprin 

.. ' — ■■ 


49*5 

—. ■■ 


49*7 

Stearodilaurin 

40*8 

37*5 

56*8 

- _ . 

38*7 

57*0 

Caprodistearin 

.. - 

76*3 

61*2 

73*7 


60*0 

Stearodicaprin 

— 

. — 

51*6 

— 

51.0 

52*6 
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TABLE 


l03 ' r SWE SPACISGS U) OF SYMMETRICAL AND 
ON SYMMETRICAL MIXED TRIGLYCERIDES 

Symmetrical 


Caprodilaurin 

Laurodimyristin 

Myristodipalmitin 

Palmitodistearin 


Unsym metrical 


m 

(P) 

(» 

(® 


3-79 

3-84 

3-74 

3-68 

3*82 


4*35 
3*89 
3*86 
3*86 

.. 4*05 . _ , _ 

same for above four com¬ 
pounds) 


4*62 

4*61 

4*61 

4*6! 

4*16 


5*33 

5*34 

5*34 

5*34 

4*35 


5*35 


3*6" 3*86 4*60 
f S') 3*S3 4*18 4*35 

I same for the four 
compounds) 


Laurodicaprin 

Myristodilaurin 


Palmitodimyristin 

Stearodipalmitin 


08 ) 

m 

m 

08 ) 

m 

(» 

(« 


3*87 

3*85 

3*85 

3*81 

3*88 

3-81 

3*81 


4*17 

4*06 

4*35 

4*13 

4*13 

4*03 

4*35 


4*39 

4*26 


4*45 


4*31 

4*31 

4*20 4*48 


5*35 


08 ) 3*67 3*86 4*60 
(PI 3*83 4*18 4*35 

(same for these four 
compounds) 


Caprodimyristin 

(ft 

3*98 

4*22 

4*39 

Laurodipalmitin 

m 

3*84 

4*28 

4*62 5*28 

Myristodistearin 

(ft 

3*74 

4*09 

4*4! 


an 

(3*82 

4*1! 

4*28 



a (same for above three 



i 

compounds) 

Myristodicaprin 

(ft 

3*90 

4*30 

4*60 

Palmitodilaurin 

(n 

3*86 

4*60 

5*24 

(p & n 

3*86 

4*09 

4*29 

Stearodimyristin 

(p&p? 

3*86 

4*20 

4*39 

Caprodipalmitin 

(ft 

3*84 

4*6! 

5*32 

Laurodistearin 

<n 

3*84 

4*08 

4*31 

(ft 

3*84 

4*61 

5*32 


in 

3*84 

4*08 

4*31 

Palmitodicaprin 

(ft 

3*86 

4*59 

4*90 5*34 

Stearodilaurin 

(jS&ft) 

3*83 

4*02 

4*20 4*41 

Caprodistearin 

(ft 

3*86 

4*6! 

5*34 


m 

3*83 

4*11 

4*39 

Stearodicaprin 

(ft 

3*72 

3*87 

4-24 4*58 




4*90 

5*29 


1 c a# 

U IP’) 


3*72 3*90 4*53 4*67 
3*78 4*09 4*26 4’50 
(same for all three 
compounds) 


5*21 


f (P) 3*84 4*60 4*84 
4 (p') 3*78 4*09 4*26 
i (same for these three 

v compounds) 


5*26 


'(P) 3*84 4*60 4*85 
(P f ) 3*82 4*18 4*35 
08 ) 3*84 4*60 4*85 5*26 
4P1 3*82 4*18 4*35 


f (P) 3*84 4*60 4*85 5*26 
UP') 3*94 4*35 


fiP) 3*84 4*60 4*85 5-26 
\iP') 3*86 4*11 4*35 


(P) 3*74 4*02 4*33 4*60 


f(P) 3*84 4*60 5*30 
l(jS') 3*80 4*10 4*35 


5*40 


The side spacing associated with the a-form is invariablv a single line 

situated at 4-19. A. 

. S° far no reference has been made to glycerides containing unsaturated 
.acids. Relatively little work has been done on these and the recent work of 
Carter and Malkin 29 can be considered to be the first comprehensive study 
of- unsaturated glycerides. 

Triolein was synthesised by Rellucci 30 » 31 by heating together theo¬ 
retical amounts of glycerol and oleic acid, it being found that the presence 
of carbon dioxide not only gave a good yield but also prevented excessive 
discoloration. : 

b Meyer 32 has claimed to have isolated trielaidin by acting on olive oil 

with nitric acid but it is doubtful, in the light of the probable component 
glycerides of olive oil (Chapter VII, p. 226), whether this was in fact pure tri¬ 
elaidin, or (more probably) the latter admixed with some palmitodielaidin. 
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Similar doubt will also apply in the cases of di- and tri-brassidin prepared 
from rape oil by Reimer and Will. 33 

It has been indicated in Chapter VI (p. 217) that one of the first mixed 
triglycerides to be obtained from natural fats in any degree of purity was 
oleodistearin and it is not surprising that many syntheses of this particular 
glyceride have been recorded. Thus Griin 2 heated together aa-distearin 
and oleic anhydride and obtained a compound with melting points at 42 0 
and 55 0 . Kreis and Hafner 34 heated distearin with oleic acid under 
reduced pressure and obtained a small yield of the same compound. Amber- 
ger and Bromig 27 also prepared the unsymmetrical compound from a-mono- 
olein and stearic acid chloride, but they were unable to prepare the sym¬ 
metrical isomer. In the same way a-palmito-a'^-diolein was prepared 
from a-monopalmitin, but the resulting compound was shown to be an oil at 
room temperatures. 

Carter and Malkin 29 have obtained the data in Table 104 for certain 
simple tri-unsaturated glycerides. 


TABLE 104. MELTING POINTS AND X-RAY SPAGINGS (A) OF SIMPLE 
TRI-UNSATURATED GLYCERIDES 


M.P. c C. 


Glass a 
Tribrassidin 36 43 

Trielaidin 15*5 37 

Trierucin 6 25 

Triolein Oil 



Long Spacings 

p 

a B 

57 

60*9 53*6 

41*5 

44*1 

32*5 

55*0 51*1 


The side spacings of the /J-forms of tribrassidin and trielaidin are identical, 
the spacings being 375, 3-95, 4-95, 5-35 k, whereas trierucin exhibits a 
unique group of side spacings at 370, 3-84, 4-03, 4-60, 5-24 k. 

From this summary of the recent investigations it is seen that, taking 
both the detailed thermal and X-ray work into account, it should soon be 
possible for any individual natural triglyceride to be identified, and its 
configuration to be specified, if it can be isolated in a sufficiently pure state. 
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out that the use in the literature of such terms, for example, as ceryl or 
melissyl alcohol for, respectively, the alcohols C 2 6H 53 (OH) and C 30 H 61 (OH) 
is misleading, since the natural products referred to under these names are 
almost invariably mixtures of the even-numbered homologues. They 
propose that a large number of names of this nature should be abandoned, 
and that the mixtures which they represent should be referred to as such 
(e.g. C 26 +C 28 +C 3 o alcohols, etc.). 

The following notes may be added with reference to the distribution in 
nature of some of the higher ^-aliphatic alcohols : 

^-Dodeeanol, CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 10 .CH 2 (OH), was reported in porpoise head and jaw 
oil by Gill and Tucker , 40 but Lovern 41 was unable to confirm this observation. 
Ueno and Koyama 42 have stated that traces of this alcohol, and also of w-decanol 
and w-octanol, occur in the alcohols of sperm blubber oil. 

%-Tetradecanol, CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 12 .CH 2 (OH), occurs as a minor component 
(about 8 per cent.) in the wax esters of sperm head oil (Andre and Francis , 43 
Hilditch and Lovern 44 ), and also in the head oil of the porpoise (Lovern 41 ). 

%-Hexadecanol, cetyl ■ alcohol, CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 14 .CH 2 (OH), was observed by 
Chevreul 45 about 1817 in sperm head oil, in which it forms about 45 per cent, 
of the total higher alcohols (Andre and Frangois , 43 Hilditch and Lovern 44 ). 
Tsujimoto , 46 and also Toyama , 47 stated in 1925 that it was a constituent of the 
alcohols of Arctic sperm blubber oil. Hilditch and Lovern 44 found about 25 per 
cent, of cetyl alcohol in sperm blubber alcohols, and Lovern 41 observed 60 per 
cent, of cetyl alcohol in the alcohols of porpoise head oil. 

^-Octadecanol, CH s .[CH 2 ] 16 .CH 2 (OH), is present in small quantities in 
sperm head 43 > 44 and blubber oils 44 > 47 and probably also in porpoise and dolphin 
blubber oils , 41 but in any of these it probably does not amount to more than 
5 per cent, of the total alcohols present. 

w-Eicosanol, CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 18 .CH 2 (OH), is possibly present in minute amounts in 
the oils mentioned in the preceding cases, but has not been definitely isolated 
therefrom. It has been found in waxes present in certain dermoid cysts . 48 

“ Even-number ” normal alcohols from C 26 H 53 (OH) to C 36 H V3 (OH). The follow¬ 
ing details are included in the paper by Chibnall et al ZQ referred to previously : 

w-HexacosanoI, C 26 H 53 (OH), m.p. 79 * 5 °, is almost the only higher alcohol 
constituent in the wax from blades of cocksfoot grass, and the same statement 
holds for %-Octacosanol, C 28 H 67 (OH), m.p. 83*4°, in the wax of wheat blades, and 
for w-Triacontanol, C 30 H 61 (OH), m.p. 86-5°, in lucerne leaf wax. Of other plant 
cuticle waxes, apple cuticle wax alcohols are a mixture of C 26 , C 28 , and C 30 , 
carnauba wax alcohols include all the " even-number ” alcohols from C 26 to 
C 34 (especially the higher members), candelilla, and also cotton, wax alcohols 
range from C 28 to C 34 . 

In the insect waxes the mixture of "even-number” alcohols appears fre¬ 
quently to be still more complex. Beeswax alcohols range from C 24 to C 34 , 
those of lac wax from C 26 to C 36 . Cochineal wax appears to be unusual in con¬ 
taining 15 -keto-^-tetratriacontanol, CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 18 .CO.[CHJ 13 .CH 2 (OH), as its 
chief component alcohol.* 213 ■■ 


Unsaturated Higher Aliphatic Alcohols 


In the group of marine animal oils (notably those of the sperm whales 
and the porpoise family) in which wax esters accompany glycerides, un¬ 
saturated as well as saturated alcohols are present; the unsaturated members 
recorded range from C10 to C 22 . In the unusual seed wax of Simmondsia 
californica the alcohols present are mono-ethenoid C 2 o and C 22 compounds. 


* It may be mentioned that these plant and insect waxes usually also include, 
in addition to the wax esters of higher " even-number ” normal aliphatic alcohols 
and acids, hydrocarbons (^-paraffins) containing an odd number of carbon atoms 
and including, in different cases, paraffins of the odd-number series from C 25 
to C 37 . 39 ^-Nonacosane, C 29 H 60 , and w-hentriacontane, C 31 H 64 , are frequently 
major constituents of the hydrocarbon fractions of some of these waxes. 



UNSATURATED HIGHER ALCOHOLS 


cis A 9:10 ~«-OctadecenoI foley! alcohol } CH ;> THT 7 .CH:CH.UH e >. 
CH 2 (OH), is the most important of the un saturated gro':p, and is the most 
abundant higher alcohol component of sperm head! ami blubber oils and 
porpoise blubber oils. It was apparently first definitely recognised by 
Tsujimoto 49 > 46 and by Toyama 47 in certain sliark oils and also in sperm 
oils. Both, authors state that the greater part (A trie alcohols present in the 
body oils of the ordinary sperm and the Arctic sperm wit ale consist of oleyl 
alcohol, whilst Hilditch and Lovern 44 give the percentage of the alcohol in 
sperm body oil as 66-70 per cent, and that in the head oil as about 27-30 per 
cent, of the total higher alcohols present. According to Lovern 41 oleyl alcohol 
also forms about 30 per cent, of the mixed alcohols present in porpoise head oil. 

It is probable, according to the latter workers, that small amounts of 
diethylenic alcohols, C 18 H 34 0, also occur together with oleyl alcohol. 

Oleyl alcohol was prepared synthetically many years ago by the Bouveault- 
Blanc reduction of ethyl oleate with sodium and amyl alcohol/^ ~ l It is a 
colourless syrupy liquid which solidifies at about 2 " and boils at 208 - 210 ' ''15 mm., 
I 5 o_I 52 0 /i mm. The acetate (b.p. 20 S'- 16 mm.; yields nonanoic and acetoxy- 
nonanoic acids when oxidised with potassium permanganate, thus establishing 
the position of the double bond. 

Oleyl alcohol is converted into an equilibrium mixture of oleyl and elaidyl 
alcohols by the action of oxides of nitrogen, but it lias not been found possible 
to separate the geometrical isomerides by crystallisation. Elaidyl alcohol 
(m.p. 35 - 35 - 5 °) has, however, been prepared by Toyama 52 by sodium reduction 
of ethyl elaidate, and also by Andre and Franqois 53 by a similar procedure. Oleyl 
alcohol when oxidised by perhydrol in. acetic acid yields a 9 , 10 -dihydroxy- 
octadecyl alcohol (m.p. 82 °), whilst elaidyl alcohol gives with the same reagent an 
isomeric alcohol, m.p. 125 - 126 ° ; when oleyl or elaidyl hydrogen phthalates are 
oxidised in dilute alkaline solution with potassium permanganate, the product from 
oleyl hydrogen phthalate is the hydrogen phthalate of the o,io-dihydroxy- 
octadecyl alcohol which melts at 125 - 126 °, and that from elaidyl hydrogen 
phthalate is the corresponding ester of the isomeric alcohol, m.p. 82 b 54 These 
relationships are parallel in all respects with those of oleic and elaidic acids when 
submitted to oxidation by the respective reagents (cf. Chapter IX, p. 321 ). 

£ 9:10,12:13 -Octadeeadienol (Linoleyl alcohol), CH 3 fiCH 2 ] 4 .CH:CH.CH 2 . 
CH:CH.[CH 2 ] 7 .CH 2 (OH), which may or may not be amongst the small amounts 
of diethenoid C ls alcohols present in sperm whale oils, has been prepared arti¬ 
ficially by Turpeinen 55 by Bouveault-Blanc reduction of methyl linolcate. It 
melts at — 5 0 to — 2 °, and boils at 148 - 150 °/i mxn..; it furnishes a p- nitrophenvl- 
urethane, m.p. 91 - 92 °, and unites additively with bromine to give small yields 
of a tetrabromo-octadecanol, m.p. 87 °. 

: Other natural unsaturated higher aliphatic alcohols* Japanese investi¬ 
gators have recently { 1935 ) reported the occurrence of the following (in each case 
in minor proportions) : 


Alcohol 


Structure 


Source 


C 10 H 19 (OH) Decenol Undetermined 


Sperm blubber 


C 14 H 2 t (OH) a 5 : 6 -Tetradecenol CH 3 .[CH a ] 7 .CH :CH.|CH 2 ] 3 .CH 2 <OH) 
■ (physeteryl) 

Ci« H 31< oh ) A 9:10 -Hexadecenol CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 5 .CH:CH.[CH 2 ] 7 .CH £ (OH) 
(zoomaryl) 


Sperm bead 
Sperm blubber 


C2 0 H 35 {OH) Eicosatetraenol Undetermined 

(catadonyl) 

C 2 2H35(OH) Docosapentaenol „ 

(clupanodonyl) 


INVESTIGATORS 

Ueno and 

Koyama . 42 

Toyama and 

Tsuchiyav® 

s«. 


Toyama and 

Akiyama .* 7 


It may also be added here (although it cannot yet be asserted that there is 
necessarily any connection between the alcohols about to be mentioned and those 
of the lipoid waxes) that Take! et al . 58 have detected the presence of the mono- 

ethenoid aliphatic alcohols hexenol, C 6 H n (OH), and nonenol, C 9 H 17 (OH), in 
the growing leaves of a number of plants (including tea, ivy, clover, oak, wheat, 
cypress, and violet). 


ofi T 
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GLYCEROL ETHERS (CHIMYL, BATYL, AND SELACHYL 

ALCOHOLS) 

These three compounds are found, usually in small quantities, in the non- 
fatty or unsaponifiable matter left after hydrolysis of various marine animal 
oils, especially those of the Elasmobranch group. In a few liver oils of 
Elasmobranch fish the quantity of these substances present forms a relatively 
large proportion of the total “ unsaponifiable ” matter. The formulae, 
chemical structure, and melting points of the three compounds are as 


follows: 




Alcohol 

M.P. 

Formula 

Structure 

Chimyl 

Batyl 

Selachyl 

605-61*5° 

70-71° 

liquid 

G19H40O3 

C 21 H 44 O 3 

G 21 H 42 O 3 

CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 15 .O.CH 2 .CH(OH).CHo(OH) 

CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 17 .O.CH 2 .CH(OH).CH 2 (OH) 

CH3.[CH 2 ] 7 .CH:CH.[CH 2 ] 8 .O.CH 2 .CH(OH).CHo(OH) 


Of the three compounds selachyl alcohol is probably most, and chimyl 
alcohol least, abundant. Their occurrence was first demonstrated in 1922 
by Tsujimoto and Toyama, 59 and the latter worker ascertained that each 
contained two free hydroxyl groups capable of acetylation. Subsequently 
(1932) Andre and Bloch 60 brought forward evidence to show that in the 
original fish oils these compounds are present in the form of fatty acid esters, 
each of the free hydroxyl groups being combined with a higher fatty acid. 

Although at first there was some uncertainty as to whether the molecular 
formula of batyl alcohol was C 2 oH 4 20 3 or C21H44O3 Toyama definitely 
established the latter as being correct in 1924, while at the same time he 
announced the isolation of the lower saturated homologue, chimyl alcohol, 
of formula C 19 H 4 o03; Tsujimoto and Toyama had previously shown that 
selachyl alcohol, C2iH 42 0 3 , passed into batyl alcohol by hydrogenation. 

Having shown that dry distillation of selachyl acetate gave rise to oleyl 
alcohol, and that its oxidation with potassium permanganate yielded nonoic 
acid, Toyama expressed its constitution as CH3.[CH 2 ]7.CH:CH.[C 11 H 21 0](0. 
CO.CH 3 ) 2 . The nature of the third oxygen atom had not been defined up to 
this point, but in 1926 Weidemann 61 stated that the action of hydriodic acid 
upon batyl alcohol yielded methyl iodide and that the third oxygen atom was 
therefore apparently present in the form of a methoxyl group. From 1928 
onwards a detailed investigation into the structure and synthesis of batyl 
and chimyl alcohols was carried out by Heilbron and co-workers who, in the 
first place, repeated Weidemann’s experiments and found that the alkyl 
iodide produced was in fact octadecyl iodide, 62 so that batyl alcohol must be 
a monoglyceryl ether of octadecyl alcohol, having the structure (i) or (ii). 

(i) C 18 H 37 .O.CH 2 .CH(OH).CH 2 (OH). 

(ii) C 18 H 37 .O.CH(CH 2 OH) 2 . 

The next step was to synthesise one or other of these mono-ethers of glycerol. 
Condensation of octadecyl chloride with sodium allyl oxide, followed by oxida¬ 
tion of the resultant octadecyl allyl ether with perhydrol, led to the production 
of a-octadecylglyceryl ether, and this had the same melting point ( 70-71 °) as 
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pure batyl alcohol . 63 A mixed melting point determination of the two substances 
showed, however, a small but definite depression, which was emphasised in the 
case of the respective diphenylurethanes. It must therefore be concluded either 
that [a) batyl alcohol is actually the ^-octadecvl glvcervl ether or inj the natural 
alcohol is an optically active stereoisomeride of the racemic synthetic a-ether. 
Although Toyama 64 was unable to detect any optical activity in pure batyl 
alcohol, Knight , 65 from evidence provided by measurements of uiiirnoleciilar 
films of batyl, chimyl, and selachyl alcohols, favoured the unsymmetrical 
a "gty cer yl ether structures. That the latter view is correct was finally proved by 
Davies, Heilbron, and Jones 66 who oxidised batyl alcohol with lead tetra¬ 
acetate, a reagent which, as shown by Criegee , 67 is specific for rpS-givcols, and 
identified formaldehyde and glycollic aldehyde octadecvl ether im.p. 51') in 
the fission products. In view of this, the optical properties of batvl alcohol were 
again examined, when it was ascertained that, contrary to the finding of Tovama , 84 
the alcohol exhibits small but definite optical activity, its specific rotation in 

chloroform being L a ]^ 5 I - r 2 ’ 6 ° (c., 0*95). The activity is more readily demon¬ 
strated in the case of batyl acetate, the specific rotation of which is — 8 * 5 ° 

in chloroform (c., 2 * 63 ). 

The synthesis of a-cetyl glyceryl ether (m.p. 61 - 62 °) was effected by the same 
method as that described for the synthesis of the a-octadecyl homologue, and, 
although no direct comparison with the naturally occurring chimyl alcohol 
(m.p. 60 * 5 - 61 * 5 °) was possible there is little doubt that this also is a-cetyl 

glyceryl ether. 

The synthesis of /2-cetyl glyceryl ether {m.p. 61 - 62 °) and jS-octadecyl glyceryl 
ether (m.p. 62 - 63 °) was subsequently achieved by condensing the sodium salt 
of aa'-benzylidene glycerol with cetyl or octadecvl iodide, followed by hydrolysis 
of the resultant product . 68 Each product gave several degrees depression in 
melting point when mixed with the natural chimyl or batyl alcohols. 

As the batyl alcohol employed in the above investigations was prepared 
from selachyl alcohol it follows that the latter must be a-oleyl glyceryl 
ether. 

The occurrence of these glyceryl ethers in nature is a matter of con¬ 
siderable biological interest. The pure alcohols have neither growth- 
promoting nor antirachitic properties (Weidemann 61 ) and their function, 
if any, in the animal organism is at present obscure. From the standpoint 
of chemical structure, they represent in some measure an intermediate 
link between glycerides (true fats) and waxes as shown below. . 

Glyceride Glyceryl Ethers Waxes 

(Andr£) 

(R.C0,0) 3 .C 3 H s (R.CO.O) 2 .C 3 H 5 (OR') r.co.o.r' 

(R = CH 3 .[CH 2 ] 7 .CH:CH.[CHJ 7 -, CH 3 .[CHJ 16 -, or CH,.[CHJ U - 
■R / =CHa.[CHJ 7 .CH:CH.[CHJ 8 -,CH a .[CHJ 17 -,orCH 1 .[CHJ xa -) 

Lovem 69 has indeed suggested that, since appearance. of these alcohol- 
ethers in.fish oils is invariably accompanied by sub-normal unsaturation in 
the fatty acids of the oil, their production may be regarded as evidence of an 
unusual tendency towards saturation or hydrogenation in the fish oils in 
question ; so that the alcohol-ethers represent a hydrogenation of the glycer¬ 
ide molecule which has involved the reduction of an ester-carbonyl group. 
This is well illustrated by the liver oil of the ratfish, 69 which contains nearly 
37 per cent, of these compounds (mainly selachyl, with a little chimyl and 
batyl, alcohol), the fatty acids of the oil including 50 per cent. C 18 unsaturated 
(mean unsaturation only 2-2'H), 20 per cent. C 2 o unsaturated (mean 
unsaturation only —2-gH) and 8 per cent. C 22 unsaturated (mean unsatura- 
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tion only ~~3*5H). Incidentally it may be noted that ratfish liver oil con¬ 
sists substantially of di-acyl esters of selachyl and the related alcohol- 
ethers, with practically no glycerides. 
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CHAPTER XI 


NOTES ON EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUE EMPLOYED IN 
THE QUANTITATIVE INVESTIGATION OF FATS 

It seems desirable to conclude this book by a description of the experimental 
methods which have so far found acceptance in the Quantitative or semi- 
quantitative study of the natural fats. A fairly full account of some of the 
experimental technique is included, although in other instances the treat¬ 
ment is more general. In particular, the more or less standard methods for 
the determination of characteristics such as iodine and saponification values 
are not here given in detail. Workers in this field will be, for the most part, 
already familiar with the procedure to be followed in determinations of the 
latter kind; in any case, full details are available in monographs on these 
more usual forms of fat analysis, such as the well-known works of Lew- 
kowitsch i or Griin,2 or the more recent volumes of Bolton ,3 Elsdon,* or 
Dean. 5 

It may be pointed out here that the determinations ultimately required 
in quantitative study of component acids or glycerides of natural fats are, 
almost wholly, those of mean molecular or equivalent size, and of mean 
unsaturation. The determination of the former (i.e. saponification value or 
saponification equivalent, the latter form being on the whole more useful 
in work of this kind) is a standard operation of fat analysis ; it need only be 
added that, since much depends on the accuracy of each determined equiva¬ 
lent in the subsequent calculations, extreme care should be taken to maintain 
the greatest possible exactitude in all determinations of saponification 
equivalents. Mean unsaturation is usually evaluated by iodine values, 
determined preferably by the Wijs or Hanus methods; whilst in some cases 
the thiocyanogen value is required and is determined by the method of 
Kaufmann with due attention to all the necessary precautions, especially 
exclusion of traces of moisture. 

The procedures with which we are about to deal fall into two separate 
categories, those employed in determining the proportions of the com¬ 
ponents in the mixture oi fatty acids present in a natural fat, and those used 
in the estimation of the chief component glycerides of a natural fat. 
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I. Quantitative Investigation of Component Fatty Acids 

. ^ .™ xture of higher fatty acids such as is usually present in natural fats 

is ultimately resolved, by fractional distillation in a vacuum of the corre¬ 
sponding methyl (or ethyl) esters, into a series of ester-fractions which contain 
substantially not more than two saturated, and not more than two homo¬ 
logous groups of unsaturated, esters. It is rarely advisable, however, to 
convert the mixture of fatty acids as a whole into methyl (or ethyl) esters 
and then to attempt to separate the latter by fractionation. Usually it is 
very much better to apply certain preliminary separations which, although 
not always complete as regards the individual acids, lead to the subsequent 
production of two or three groups of esters, the fractionation of each of which 
is considerably simplified by comparison with that of the esters of the whole 
of the original fatty acids. 

In the majority of cases (when acids of lower molecular weight than 
octanoic, C 8 H 16 0 2 , are absent) the only preliminary separation needful is 
to segregate, as far as possible, the saturated from the unsaturated members. 
This is almost always effected nowadays by taking advantage of the differing 
solubility in alcohol of the lead salts of these two types of fatty acids. 

In a few instances, however, when the fats contain appreciable amounts 
of acids of lower molecular weight than octanoic (caprylic), it is necessary to 
separate the more volatile acids of lowest molecular weight before proceeding 
to the lead salt separation of the higher saturated and unsaturated acids. 
This only applies in the cases of the acids of milk fats, dolphin, and porpoise 
oils and a few others, but for the sake of completeness it is preferable to deal 
with this contingency before discussing the lead salt separation procedure. 

Preparation of the mixed fatty acids from a fat. The quantity of 
fatty acids requisite for an accurate analysis depends upon the complexity 
of the mixture of component acids. Where this is very simple (for instance, 
in some of the Lauracese seed fats, etc.), a reasonably accurate determination 
may be made with as little as 20 grams of fat. In many of the more common 
vegetable fats, in which there are perhaps only three or four major component 
acids but, in addition, small proportions of other minor component acids, it 
is desirable to work with 70-100 g. of fat in order to take due account of the 
proportions of the minor components. In other cases (for example, pig and 
ox depot fats), especially where close accuracy is desired in the percentages 
of several minor component acids, it is advantageous to commence from 
150-200 g. of fat, whilst for fats with very complex mixtures of component 
acids, such as fish oils and milk fats, from 200 g. to 500 g. of fat may be 
required in order to obtain the final production of sufficient ester-fractions of 
the necessary degree of simplicity referred to above. 

It is clearly desirable that complete hydrolysis of the original fat be 
ensured, and therefore it is well, in most cases, to saponify 100 parts by 
weight of fat with a solution of 60 parts by weight of potassium hydroxide in 
about 500 parts of alcohol (95-100 per cent.); the solution is boiled under 
reflux condenser for 6 hours, and most of the alcohol then removed by dis- 
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tillation. The soaps are dissolved in water and, after removal where neces¬ 
sary of unsaponifiable matter [vide infra), converted into the free fatty acids 
by warming with dilute sulphuric acid.* When the acids are completely 
liberated, they may be removed by extraction with ether and are eventually 
dried under vacuum at ioo°.f 

When highly unsaturated acids are known to be present in quantity,, as 
in fish oils and some other instances, it is not desirable to employ any large 
excess of alkali or to prolong the saponification process unduly, because of 
the readiness of such acids to undergo cyclisation or other change under 
these conditions. It then becomes preferable to risk the chance of slightly 
incomplete conversion of the whole fat into fatty acids rather than to incur 
rearrangement of some of the highly unsaturated components, and in these 
cases the use of only a slight excess of alkali over that theoretically required, 
with heating under reflux for only two or three hours, is advised. 

Removal of unsaponifiable matter from the mixed fatty acids. 
Normally speaking, all the unsaponifiable matter present in a fat tends to 
pass with the alcohol-soluble lead salts into the esters of the <f liquid ” or 
mainly unsaturated acids (vide infra ), and finally to appear in the small 
residue of these esters left undistilled. In certain circumstances, unsaponi¬ 
fiable or non-fatty matter may be present which distils at ab®ut the same 
temperature as one or more of the methyl esters and therefore accompanies 
the. latter in some of the ester-fractions. In such cases it is very desirable 
to remove unsaponifiable matter before the acids are converted into esters ; 
whilst if its amount exceeds i or 2 per cent, of the whole fat, its presence in 
the above-mentioned residual ester-fraction makes accurate analysis of the 
latter very difficult. Frequently, therefore, but not necessarily with fats 
(such as tallows, etc.) in which the amount of unsaponifiable matter is 0*5 per' 
cent, or less, it is best to remove as much unsaponifiable matter as possible 
by extracting with ether the aqueous-alcoholic solution of the soaps (before 
converting these into the free fatty acids). 

To avoid the cumbersome and not too efficient extraction of large volumes 
of soap solution with ether in separating funnels, a continuous extractor such as 
that shown in Fig. 5 may usefully be employed. The soaps are largely diluted 
with water until they occupy about two-thirds of the large bottle B, about 200 c.c. 
of alcohol being also added to retard emulsification. The remainder of the bottle 
is filled with ether, whilst the litre flask A is about half filled with ether, which is 
boiled, the vapours passing through the condenser C. The condensed ether 
passes into a long tube leading nearly to the bottom of B, where it is preferably 
dispersed by a small glass stirrer 6 rotated by a motor at a speed regulated so 
that minimum formation of emulsions sets in. The stirrer shaft passes through 
the cork of the bottle in glass tubing which is continued to about 9 inches below 
the level of the ether return tube ; the long delivery tube is widened at the top 
so as to surround the exit tube from the condenser. Well-rolled good quality 
corks are suitable for attaching the various tubes to the flask A, the bottle B, 
and the condenser C. 

As the ether condenses into B, the supernatant layer of ether in the bottle is 
displaced back into the flask A by the hydrostatic pressure set up in the long 
delivery tube, and the extraction process is continuous. This apparatus gives 
less trouble with emulsions than the use of separating funnels, and about 95 per 


* When unsaturated acids are present in quantity, it is advisable to liberate 
the free acids under an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. 

t See, however, the special case of mixed fatty acids in which volatile acids of 
low molecular weight are present (p. 370). 
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of carbon dioxide to prevent oxidation, are extracted with ether, the ether 
solution is washed free from mineral acid, the ether removed by distillation 
and the acids finally dried by heating at ioo° for a short time in the vacuum 
of a water pump. They are then submitted to a lead salt separation (cf. (b) 
below) in the usual way. 

An alternative method of dealing with the acids of milk fats has been recom¬ 
mended by Smith and Dastur. 7 The milk fat is directly converted into methyl 
esters by refluxing it for 24 hours with methyl alcohol containing 5 per cent, of 
sulphuric acid (the process of “ alcoholysis ” or “ methanolysis ” originally 
proposed by Haller 8 ). The bulk of the unchanged methyl alcohol is removed 
by distillation, and the mixed methyl esters in the residue are dissolved in ether 
and cautiously washed with as little water as possible to remove mineral acid. 
The methyl esters are then distilled through the electrically heated and packed 
column described on p. 377, first under the vacuum of a water pump, and later 
at o* 1-0*2 mm., until the esters of acids below C 14 or C 16 have passed over into 
the distillates. The residual esters are then hydrolysed, submitted to lead salt 
separation, and the two resulting groups of higher acids are re-esterified and 
further fractionally distilled. 

The methyl alcohol removed by distillation after the " alcoholysis/" and 
also the recovered ether from the esters, must be examined quantitatively for 
saponifiable esters, which are calculated as methyl butyrate. The latter ester 
is freely volatile with the vapour of boiling methyl alcohol, and indeed it appears 
that methyl hexanoate is also removed from solution to a considerable extent 
during the distillation of methyl alcohol. 

The volatility of methyl butyrate (and, to a less extent, methyl hexanoate) 
in methyl alcohol vapour is somewhat of a drawback to this method. Another 
inherent difficulty is the exposure for a prolonged period of the unsaturated 
components (especially the minor amounts of polyethenoid acids) in the fat to 
the action of sulphuric acid in a non-aqueous solvent, which involves risk of inter¬ 
action between sulphuric acid and the ethenoid groups of oleic, octadecadienoic, 
etc., acids. 

(b) Separation of saturated from unsaturated acids 

The separation of “ solid ” (or mainly saturated) from " liquid ” (or 
mainly unsaturated) higher fatty acids by extraction of their mixed lead salts 
with ether was introduced by Gusserow 9 in 1828 and improved by Varren- 
trapp 10 in 1840. This process (details of which have been given by Lew- 
kowitsch ll ) involves preliminary precipitation of the lead soaps from the 
aqueous alkali soap solutions and subsequent extraction of the washed pre¬ 
cipitated lead soaps with ether. It has been largely superseded * by separa¬ 
tion of the lead salts from alcohol, instead of ether, solutions, an improve¬ 
ment which was first suggested by Twitchell. 12 

Twitchell recommends adding, to a solution of mixed fatty acids containing 
1-1 *5 g- °f saturated acids dissolved in boiling 95 per cent, alcohol (30 c.c.), 
a solution of lead acetate (about 1*5 g.) in boiling 95 per cent, alcohol (70 c.c.), 
cooling the mixed solutions slowly to 15 0 C., and leaving them overnight; the 
separated lead salts are filtered off, washed with 95 per cent, alcohol until, on 
dilution, the washings remain clear, and are then recrystallised from 95 per cent, 
alcohol (100 c.c. containing o*5 g. glacial acetic acid). The cooling process is 
repeated, and eventually the separated, washed lead salts are converted by 
acidification with nitric acid into the free acids, in which form they are weighed. 

The proportion of alcohol employed in the first precipitation per unit weight 
of mixed fatty acids may thus vary, according to the expected percentage of 
saturated acids in the latter, from about 10 to 30 ; for mixed fatty acids con- 


* For a bibliography of the many modifications proposed in connection with 
the Gusserow-Varrentfapp process, see Bertram. 18 
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fiiining about 30 per cent, of saturated acids it is about \ ffa i n whilst- 

S C pres”nt nt LT waf fncf 0i ™ &Cient lead ac ^te to interact W ith 111 the fattv 
taken , lnclmed recommend that the lead acetate should be 

Stt the situated Tf * « excess of that required for combination 
warn tne saturated acids , later workers have reverted to some extent to the use 

metto g d er to r dh°e^r nS ° f ^ , ac , etate - and in the application of the Twitched 
emplovmlnt^r-^n/fe«rT lfie f/ atS Baughman and Jamieson » advocate the 
fat^ Coots rvi 5 A ^ ead ac f! at ® P er 1-1 "5 g- of solid acids present in the original 
ell k r 9 brlstlan ' and Harding « have shown that the Twitchell process 
tk)n b |ith P an d a cc “T ° f fatty acids containing isooleic acids of hvdrcgena- 
noio' li / CU f aCy ofabout = 2 units P« cent., bv emploving a larger pro- 
feld saltefrom ° tty 3CldS and b >’ ^crystallising the initially separated 


The processes just mentioned are designed chiefly for use in the analysis 
of small quantities of fatty acids. For the separation of the larger amounts 
oi acids involved m determination of component acids by ester fractionation 
it has been found convenient to introduce some further modifications into 
the Twitchell method. In the writer's laboratory at Liverpool, the usual 
procedure is as follows : 

The mixed fatty acids (e.g. 200 g.) are dissolved In 95 per cent, alcohol 
(1,000 c.c.), the solution Is boiled and mixed with a boiling solution of lead 
acetate (140 g.) in 95 per cent, alcohol (1,000 c.c.) containing 1-5 per cent, of 
glacial acetic acid.* The lead salts which are deposited on cooling at 15 0 
overnight are recrystallised from a volume of alcohol equal to that used in 
the first instance, the "solid” acids are regenerated from the recrystallised 
lead salts, and the “liquid” acids recovered from the lead salts left on 
evaporation of the mixed alcoholic filtrates from both operations.! Each 

* It has been found that the presence of acetic acid leads to much more 
complete removal of oleic acid from the “ solid ” acids, although slightly more 
palmitic and myristic acids also pass into the “ liquid ” acids (Dr. A. Banks). 

t Convenient methods of recovering the fatty acids from the insoluble and 
soluble lead salts are as follows : 

. ^soluble lead salts are transferred to a large porcelain basin with succes¬ 
sive quantities of concentrated hydrochloric acid and boiling water. Hvdro- 
chlonc acid (50 per cent.) Is then added to the contents of the basin and the 
whole warmed until there is a clear layer of fatty acids floating on the aqueous 
solution (which must be acid to Congo red). After allowing the contents of the 
basm to cool, the layer of “ solid ” acids is transferred to a separating funnel 
and the aqueous layer decanted into another separating funnel from the solid 
lead chloride, which is then extracted twice with ether. The ethereal solution 
so obtained ^ from the extraction of the aqueous solution is run into the 
tunnel containing the "‘solid” acids. The aqueous solution and lead chloride 
are extracted with a further quantity of ether and then rejected. The flask ' 
used in the crystallisation and the Buchner funnel are ■washed out into the 
separating funnel, containing the “ solid ” acids with small quantities of ether 
and, after the solid ' acids are completely dissolved in ether, warm water being 
cautiously added if necessary, the ethereal solution is washed free from mineral 
acid and lead chloride, the washings being re-extracted in the second funnel. 
The ether is then distilled from the combined ethereal extracts and the ‘ ‘ solid * * 
acids freed from traces of ether and water by heating at 100 2 under reduced 
pressure. 

The soluble lead salts, after removal of the solvent alcohol by distillation, are 
dissolved in ether , and washed three times with water: the acetic acid present 
decomposes the lead salts and the lead acetate so formed is readily soluble in the 
aqueous layer, which is re-extracted with a further quantity of ether. In order 
to ensure that the lead salts have been completely decomposed, the ethereal 
solution is washed with dilute hydrochloric acid and then with water until free 
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group of acids is converted into neutral methyl esters by boiling with four 
times its weight of methyl alcohol in presence of about 2 per cent, of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, and (after distilling off about 70-80 per cent, of 
the methyl alcohol) taking up in ether and removing unesterified acid by 
washing with dilute potassium carbonate solution. The conversion into 
methyl esters is usually 97-98 per cent. 

The “ solid ” acids obtained in separations carried out as above contain 
the whole of any stearic or higher saturated acids present, nearly all the 
palmitic acid, a considerable proportion of any myristic acid present, and 
smaller proportions of any lower saturated acids. They will also include, 
of unsaturated acids, only 1-2 per cent, of oleic acid but some more definite 
proportion of mono-ethenoid acids of the C 2 o or C 2 2 series, when the latter 
are present. Mono-ethenoid acids of the C 16 or lower series, and polyethenoid 
acids of any carbon content (with the exception of elaeostearic and, probably 
licanic) will, on the other hand, pass practically wholly into the " liquid “ 
acid group. On the other hand, is<?-acids from C 18 upwards of hydrogenated 
fats, whether of the mono- or poly-ethenoid type, usually give lead salts 
sparingly soluble in alcohol, so that these pass to a considerable extent into 
the “ solid ” acids. 

The “ liquid ” acids may include, in addition to nearly all the oleic acid 
present, practically the whole of the more unsaturated acids of the C 18 or 
higher series, and the mono-ethenoid acids of the C 16 or lower series, a certain 
amount of the iso-acids mentioned and of mono-ethenoid acids of the C 20 
or C 22 series, together with much of the octanoic, decanoic, and lauric acids 
(when these are present), minor amounts of myristic and traces of palmitic 
acid.* 

Naturally all or most of the acids mentioned in the preceding paragraphs 
are not frequently encountered in one and the same fat. In actual practice 
use of the lead salt process in most cases provides a good separation into two 
groups of fatty acids, each of which is a comparatively simple mixture which 
is then readily amenable to the ester-fractionation procedure. 

When, as in coconut and similar fats, there is a very high proportion of 
saturated acids of only medium molecular weight coupled with a low per¬ 
centage of unsaturated acids, it is usually better to esterify the whole of the 
mixed fatty acids and to separate all the lower saturated esters (up to those 
of C 14 or C 16 acids) by fractional distillation, and then to hydrolyse the 
residual esters and apply the lead salt separation only to the remaining 
mixture of higher fatty acids; the “ solid ” and “ liquid " acids so obtained 
will then, of course, be re-esterified and further separated by fractionation in 
vacuum. 

from mineral acid. . The ethereal extracts of the “ liquid “ acids are combined,, 
the ether distilled off and traces of ether and water removed by heating in a 
steam bath under reduced pressure. 

In working with large quantities of fatty acids, it is considered inadvisable 
to use dilute nitric acid for decomposition of the lead salts owing to risk of oxida¬ 
tion of unsaturated fatty acids. 

The " liquid ” fatty acids obtained in a component acid analysis should be 
converted into methyl esters, and their fractional distillation carried through with 
as little delay as possible, in order to minimise alteration by atmospheric oxida¬ 
tion. For the same reason, the unsaturated fatty acids and esters or ester- 
fractions should always be stored in an atmosphere of nitrogen. 

* In fats of very high stearic acid content (40 per cent, or more) traces of 
stearic acid may also appear in the “ liquid “ acids. 
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(c) Separation of unsaturated adds fey addition of bromine {instead of lead 
salt separation) 


. An alternative procedure, recommended in 1021 by Grim, and Tankn i« consist* 
in converting the whole of the mixed acids from a fat into m.-thvi' orVhvh 
esters, dissolving the latter in five volumes of chloroform., and a ,-y'iU bromine 
until all ethenoid groups present in the unsaturated esters haw- u -,^U|ddiT-eC 
with the latter and formed di-, tetra-, etc., brom.o-saturated eso-rs’ The'mix*uii 
of saturated and bromo-saturated esters, after removai of solvent am' anv *race 
of free bromine, is distilled as rapid’v as possible fr. ,m a simple d’ HdS r rder 

a pressure not exceeding 1-2 mm. The bromo-saturated esters have "in General 
much higher boiling points than the simple saturated esters, which m^s over 
almost completely before any of the former commence to distb and can then H 
desired, be refractionated in greater detail. The bromo-saturated esters which 
remain as undistilled residue, commence to decompose, however, from 1S0’ 
upwards ; and Griin and Janko recommend that both distillate "and residue 
should be weighed, in order to ensure that no elimination of hvdrr-'-'en bromide 
during heating (leading to a loss in the total weight recovered) has occurred 
The residual bromo-saturated esters are debrominated with zinc ard alcoholic 
hydrochloric acid, and the regenerated unsaturated esters mav then be further 
examined by fractional distillation or otherwise. 


Tveraaen, 17 m studying the component acids of whale oil, employed a com¬ 
bination of both the above methods (b) and (c). He first separated the " solid ” 
acids by a Twitched lead salt separation, but then caused bromine to" unite 
additively with an ether solution of the “ liquid ” acids. The ether-insoluble 
and the ether-soluble bromo-additive products were separated and were each 
debrominated with zinc and hydrochloric acid, giving two groups of unsaturated 
esters of respectively low and high unsaturation, these,"with the esters from 
the “ solid ” acids, were each fractionally distilled in a vacuum in order to obtain 
resolution into binary or ternary mixtures of esters as described below. 

Whilst in special cases the use of bromination methods, followed bv'debrom- 
ination, has some attraction, it is the writer’s general experience that preliminary 
separation of fatty acids is better confined to processes which only involve salt 
formation, and therefore involve less chance of any permanent alteration in the 
somewhat unstable or labile unsaturated fatty acids. 


Fractional Distillation in a Vacuum of Higher Fatty Acid Esters 

As already stated (p. 372),. those portions of the mixed fatty acids which 
are to be further resolved by ester-fractionation are converted into raethv! 
esters by boiling with about twice their weight of methyl alcohol in presence 
of about 2 per cent, of concentrated sulphuric add, and subsequently removing 
unesterified acid by washing the ether solution of the esters with dilute potas¬ 
sium. carbonate solution. , The conversion into methyl esters is usually 
97-98 -per cent., but if by accident it falls' below this figure, the unesterified 
acid should be recovered and re-esterified. 

It has. become the custom to use methyl esters, primarily because of their 
slightly.Iower boiling points as compared with those of ethyl esters. With 
the vacua (o-i-o*2 mm.) now readily obtainable with the ordinary rotary 
oil. pumps, this , point is of less significance than formerly, but it is con¬ 
venient, to continue with the (methyl) esters with which so much data have 
already been obtained, owing to the possible confusion in calculation of 
results which might ensue from the use, in different cases, of methyl and of 
ethyl esters. However, in the special case of saturated acids higher than 
stearic, the use of ethyl esters has the minor advantage that their melting 
points are definitely lower than those of the corresponding methyl esters, so 
that less difficulty may be caused during their distillation by premature 
solidification in the receiver 
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The vacuum employed should not be extreme ; for example, that (0*00001 
mm.) obtainable by a mercury or oil diffusion pump would have the effect 
of lowering the boiling points of the component esters so far that the tem¬ 
perature gap between the boiling point of one member and the next higher 
in the series would become unnecessarily small. Fractional distillation of 
higher fatty esters was quite feasible with the vacua of 3-5 mm. provided 
by the rotary oil pumps available 15-20 years ago, and is a matter of great 
ease with the present-day rotary oil pumps which readily give a working 
vacuum of o*i-o*2 mm. At these low pressures, as is well known, it is not 
easy to determine the precise pressure at the head of the column of distilling 
vapour, and moreover the latter may vary slightly during a distillation 
owing to the inconstancy of minute leaks in the cork and rubber connections 
on the, apparatus. Consequently the recorded boiling points at the head of 
the fractionating column have little or no absolute significance in this kind 
of work. On the other hand, the column head temperatures should be 
systematically recorded, since in conjunction with those of the heating bath 
(and in some cases, of the centre of the fractionating column) they afford a 
reliable indication of the smooth running, and therefore of the efficiency, of 
the fractionation. 

As a rough approximation, it may be added that, at about 0*2 mm. 
pressure, the column head temperatures for methyl laurate, methyl pal- 
mitate, and methyl oleate (or stearate) are usually respectively about 75-80°, 
no-115 0 , and 130-135° C. 

Distillation from a simple form of fractionating flask. Unless small 
proportions of minor component esters are required to be determined with 
great accuracy, fractional distillation of the esters from a simple distilling 
flask of the “ Willstatter ” pattern (shown with receiver in Fig. 6) is sufficient 
to resolve most of the ester mixtures which are usually encountered, pro¬ 
viding that where necessary one or more of the fractions from the primary 
distillation are refractionated. This simple type of apparatus has been in 
constant use in the determination of component fatty acids in the writer's 
laboratory at the University of Liverpool for many years. Although the 
use of an electrically heated column has been adopted during the last few 
years when “liquid" unsaturated esters containing small amounts of 
myristic, palmitic, and hexadecenoic esters, or when complex mixtures of 
esters such as those of the “ solid ” or the “ liquid ” acids of milk fats, are 
under investigation, the simpler “ Willstatter flask " apparatus is still much 
employed in the case of less complex and more easily separable ester mixtures. 

The dimensions of the bulb are important, in order to achieve maximum 
efficiency. The lowest bulb, containing the esters to be distilled, should not be 
less than 8 cm. diameter (250 c.c. capacity). A smaller bulb should not be 
employed, even for small batches of esters ; the 250 c.c. bulb will take a load of 
up to 150 g. of esters. For larger quantities a 500 c.c. bulb (ester capacity 
300 g.) may be substituted. 

The intermediate bulb should be 5*2 cm. in diameter, and the upper one 
4*4 cm. in diameter ; the diameter of the cylindrical portions of the neck should 
be 3*2 cm. throughout (all measurements refer to internal diameters). The 
height from the neck of the flask to the top of the lowest bulb should be 22 cm. 

The intermediate bulb is filled to between one-half and (not more than) 
two-thirds of its capacity with small hollow metal cylinders (the small " eyelets '' 
used for attaching papers, etc., together are very suitable) ; these are supported 
by a slip of thin copper gauze. When efficient distillation is proceeding these 
metal cylinders are covered with a film of condensed ester which drips back 
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turbufent^mrtHnn^n^th over - c ondensation of too much liquid in this bulb causes 
of the frarbon^L k! asc ® nd “S column of vapour and impairs the efficiency 
losses £11“ ° btamed - To prevent over-condensation due to radiation 
S2 ;,!! At! ex P° sed neck f rom just above the lowest bulb to just 
ThA J un pfr°n °j tie side tube is wrapped in asbestos cloth. 

other 1 A? bU A 1S Pr ° 2 ? ded Wdtl1 a side_arm for filling purposes onlv. Air or 

connected bvA Ah ^ + ”i * hroagh . thls tube * which is kept closed by a solid tube 
bv the b> - rubber tubing during distillation. Smooth ebullition is assisted 
by the provision of a liberal amount of fresh, finely broken porous tile. 

the bffihAfthA lAe bl i lb 1S fitted OTth a cork carrying a thermometer, 

the ruhherAn'r 1 ^ tt fiLA mg f XactIy °PP° site th e side-arm of the flask. Below 
the rubber cork is fitted a thm disc (about J-/ 6 - inch) of good ordinal cork. 



which serves‘to protect, the. rubber from the solvent action of the hot* condensing 

ester vapours. 

The lower bulb is immersed nearly completely (to the level shown in Fig. 6) 
in an oil bath.constructed of thin metal, the temperature of which is maintained 
by a Bunsen burner, the gas-flow to which can be closely controlled. The tem¬ 
perature of the oil bath is so regulated that distillation proceeds steadily at a 
rate' not exceeding about thirty drops per minute. (Control of the heating is 
best secured by placing a thermometer so that its bulb rests on the bottom of the 
oil bath. This gives a rapid and convenient indication of changes in the flow 
of heat, from the gas flame to the oil; this is the essential factor in contro llin g 
the heating of. .the bulb. The mean temperature of the oil, as registered by a 
thermometer suspended in it, is not of direct importance from this point of view.) 
When distillation, is proceeding normally at about 0-2 mm. pressure, the reading 
on the thermometer in the oil bath is usually about 50°, and should not be more 
than 70°, higher than that at the head of the column. 

. The ester-fractions are collected through a Perkin receiver in the ordinary 

■ 
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way, so that a fraction may be removed without breaking the vacuum in the 
apparatus. Cylindrical receivers about 10 cm. in length made from stout soft 
glass tubing are convenient for the collection of the ester-fractions. 

Unless a large fraction of approximately known range is being collected 
for the purpose of refractionation, the weight of any one ester-fraction should 
not greatly exceed about 10 g„ and may be as little as 2-3 g. Even when it 
is tolerably certain that a mixture of constant composition is distilling in large 
quantity, it is better not to exceed the amount stated: errors in the ana¬ 
lytical determination of equivalents or iodine values are minimised if carried 
out on several small, rather than on one very large, fraction. The minimum 
weight of a fraction is determined simply by the minimum amount necessary 
for accurate determination of its analytical characteristics. ^ 

Normally, the unsaponifiable or non-fatty matter remains in the residual 
undistilled ester fraction (which need not exceed 4-5 g.) ; its amount is 
determined by its removal from the alkaline solution obtained after deter¬ 
mination of the apparent equivalent of the residual ester, followed by 
recovery of the fatty acids and re-determination of their equivalent. The 
amount of esters in r g. of a residual ester is then : 

»-v (equiva lent of recovered fatty acids+14) 
apparent equivalent of residual esters * 

Distillation of small quantities of mixed fatty esters from a simple bulb. 

Lovem 18 has desciibed a modification of the above-mentioned technique 
to deal with cases in which only small amounts of fat or of the corresponding 
esters (down to 10 g.) are available. 6 


, k ®P a11 fla f k 1S used ’ with a bulb of 5 ° c -c. capacity and a side- 

tube let into the bulb as m the Willstatter flask. A slight constriction in the 
neck supports a spiral of copper wire, to act as a fractionating column Quan¬ 
tities as small as 1 g. may be fractionated from this, the residues usually being 
no more than 0-4 to 0-5 g. Fractions are collected in receivers made from short¬ 
ened test-tubes, and quantities as low as 0-3 g. may be collected and. the saponi- 
fication equivalent and iodine value determined. Iodine values on one-quarter 
of the usual quantity of material are easily performed by the use of propor- 
tionately smaller quantities of reagents and titration with more dilute thio¬ 
sulphate. ^Equivalent determinations on as little as o-x g. of material may be 
earned out as follows : the fat is weighed into a shortened test-tube, 2 c.c. of 
N/2 alcoholic potash added and the mixture boiled for one hour under reflux 
with exclusion of carbon dioxide. The contents are washed out with 80 c.c. 
of neutral alcohol into a suitable flask and titrated with N/50 sulphuric acid. 
p’<r S °/rK end " P ni nt sach dilution depends on the choice of a suitable indicator,' 
/s S 8 d *bromothymoltetrachlorophthalem. This has a very small pH range 
(8-8 to 8:4) from deep blue to colourless, and after a little practice, satisfactory 
duplicates can be obtained. A blank determination is made as usual. 

. Unfortunately, in the “ micro’’-method, it is often impossible to refrac- 
^°”+ te + the frac ^ l0ns fro “ the primary distillation, and this is probably the 
greatest source of error. In certain cases mixtures have to be taken as containing 

+ W ° K+ mP ° ne i ntS f0 w e opposition to be calculated, and it is almost impos- 
sible to obtain only such fractions in one distillation, especially perhaps in this 
simpler distilling flask. Each fraction, however, will contain mainly two com- 
ponents, and m many cases only two.” {Lovem, loo. oil.) 


Distillation through heated fractionating columns. Use has been made 
by vanous workers in this field of a more elaborate fractionating column 
which can be heated to varying temperatures. By this means considerably 
sharper resolution of the components (especially those present in slight 
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quantities) of mixed higher fatty esters can be effected than bv the simpler 

T , ed lb0Ve ' bUt the r,™d n r e nauirallv 

become S somewhat more complicated. On the other hand, the absence of 

need for refractionation of any primary fractions 
compensates largely for the increase in complexity —" V-* 

of the technique and the extra time usually 
required for a single distillation when a more 
elaborate column is used. 

The first application of this device in the case 
of higher fatty esters appears to have been made 
m 1930 by Jantzen and Tiedcke,w who employed 
a heated column in order to secure effective 
separation of methyl arachidate, behenate, and 
lignocerate (from the saturated acids present in 
groundnut oil). They used a comparatively 
simple glass column (Fig. 7), packed with small 
aluminium rings and heated externally by three 
cy lindrical electrically heated hot plates connected 
in series and enveloping the column ; the heating 
cylinders are lagged with four layers of asbestos. 

The head of the column is furnished with a water- 
cooled condenser, the condensate being collected 
into a tube leading to the receiver system. (The 
special type of reeeiver used by Jantzen and 
Tiedcke (Fig. 7) includes a device whereby the 
melting point of any given portion of the con¬ 
densate can be determined during the course of 
the distillation.) The distilling flask may take up 
to 150 g. of esters, and the rate of distillation should not exceed about < 
drops per minute, with a reflux rate of about 25 drops per minute. 

Longenecker 20 applied to the fractional distillation of mixtures of higher 
fatty esters an electrically heated and packed column (referred to herein¬ 
after as the E.H.P. column ") of a type previously described by Whitmore 
““ , Lnx ;' Fried with an arrangement for total reflux and adjustable dis- 
tillate collection. The column and reflux-head is illustrated in Fie 8 and 
the description which follows is taken from Longenecker { loc . tit * 

The .column is all glass .(Pyrex). making the entire operation visible. It is 
90 cm. in height; the .inside diameter is 17 mm. Single-turn glass helices 22 
were used to pack the column for a distance .of do.cm. The puipo^ 

Pff“^^ ena L aild the l effects of different, types in the production of low 
H.E.T.P. (height equivalent tea theoretical plate) has been demonstrated by 
Fenske, Tongberg, and Quiggle. 24 . .. 

“ To reduce heat loss and maintain control of the conditions of the distillation 
the column is electrically heated by 15 ft. of Nichrome wire (No. 22) wound on a 
piece of 25-mm Pyrex tubing the length of the packed distance. This heating 
jacket is protected and insulated by a Pyrex tube, 33 mm. in thickness. Fine 
control on the temperature of the column (recorded on a thermometer inserted 
between the column and. the electrically heated jacket) is suitably regulated bv 
external fixed and variable resistances. j t> 

“At the top of the column is a still-head with an enclosed thermometer. 
The ascendmg vapours flow past its bulb to a condenser. Collection of the 
distillate is regulated by a stopcock (2 mm.) attached below the condenser a 
separate connection providing for the maintenance of low pressures (or the 
release of pressure, depending on the conditions) when the stopcock is closed. 



Fig. 
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7-2 cm. diam. 


05cm. diam. 


05cm. d/am, 


{Thermometer, halfway up column, 
/fixed in annular space between 
column and parallel tube carry¬ 
ing heating wires] 

■ - Int. diam. 77mm, 

"lot. diam, 25mm. 
^^~^~~Int. diam. 35mm, 



To Distillation 


To Perkin 
Triangle 


Winding of Columns* 

(75 ft. of Nichrome wire (hi?22), 
\Wider at top than bottom. 


Suitable Resistances 

4 - 250 volt B. T. ff. heater lamps in 
parallel with a variable tubular 
resistance (permanent loading), single 
tube, 4-0 amps* maximum and a range 
of 275 ohms* 
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is operated in the vacuum (o-oox mm.) 
of a mercury vapour pump, and the 
rate of distillation must not exceed 
i-i* 5 g. per hour. 

For distillation of 0-5-5 g. of 
material the modified form shown in 
9 (6) is recommended by Diemair 
and Schmidt. In this case the flask 
(15 c.c.) is directly connected to a 
shorter column (4-5 cm. long), the 
latter being set at an angle, instead 
of vertically ; the vapours are not in 
this instance cooled by a water-con- 
densei. Distillation of one gram of 
esters, etc., occupies 4-5 hours and 
fractions of 0*1 g. may be separately 
collected. For the exact measure¬ 
ments and working details of the 
Diemair and Schmidt apparatus their 
original communicationshould be 
carefully studied. 

Schoenheimer and Rittenberg 26 
have given details of another form of 
apparatus (Fig. 10), which they have 
used successfully for the 
separation by fractional dis¬ 



tillation of small quantities 
(1-3 g.) of higher fatty esters. 
The distinctive feature of their 
apparatus is that the distilling 
vapours pass up through an 
external, and then down 
through an internal, con¬ 
centric space before finally 
passing upwards through the 
central column (in which a 
close-fitting wire helix is 
placed to aid fractional sepa¬ 
ration). 

The whole column is in glass, 
and is sealed to the distilling 
flask of 10 c.c. capacity. The 
outermost tube of the column 
is wrapped, first with copper 
foil, then with thin asbestos 
paper, and heated electrically 
by a nichrome wire conductor 
wrapped round this layer of 
asbestos ; the whole exterior is 
finally lagged heavily with 
asbestos. Condensed liquid 
from the inner concentric tube 
and the innermost tube of the 


Fig. 9. 
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f^ tl0natmg , column can r «n back to the distilling flask from the base of the 

therp f°* centnc . tu 5 e hu } m this apparatus (as in that of Diemair and Schmidt) 
there is no special device for reflux at the head 

o± the fractionating column. The distilling » 

flask is heated in a Wood’s metal bath and the F ml 

pressure is maintained as near to o-os mm. as H 01 

possible (but not below). The rate of heating |;,j (I) 

is adjusted so that 30--50 drops return to the Ly ] Jj f 

nask for each drop collected at the receiver ; not F ‘ f At- - 

more than 0*15-0*20 g. should be collected per . 

hour, and separated fractions from 0*1 g. in 

upwards may conveniently be collected. g': j Z * y 

Here, again, Schoenheimer and Ritten- | f 4 

bergs original paper 26 should be consulted * 

for more complete details of the dimensions, 

construction, and working of this apparatus. 2 J ‘ 

Klem 2 7 has given a preliminary account §J fM I 5j| 0$ 

of three sizes of vacuum distillation apparatus Jq| j>|| ' •; '.-•I 

suitable for distilling quantities of from 5 g. fM \\ 14 j 

to 500 g. of higher fatty esters, etc. Each hi | 4 ] • *.;$ 

apparatus is equipped with an electrically hi LI 4 

heated flask, column and column top, each .:’y$ 

of which can be regulated independently of h -. 41 /y-J 

the other. The temperature is controlled by I- • * 

thermocouples with an accuracy of ±0*5° C. t qXJT If jl^ 
The columns are fitted internally with spirals xN-y l sT . 

of monel metal or stainless steel and are I m \ 

furnished with a high-vacuum jacket of ( 70cc * I 

Durandl glass fused to the column. On the V J 

outside, the columns are insulated with 
asbestos fitted with mica windows. The Fig. 10. 

electric heating spiral is wound round a glass 

tube outside the vacuum jacket. Further details concerning the apparatus 
are promised in a later publication. 


Typical Ester-fractionation Data Obtained with the Simple Will- 
statter Flask (p. 375) and the “E.H.P. Column ” (p. 378) Types 
of Apparatus 

It may be useful to quote in detail a few’ examples of the ester-fractiona¬ 
tion data obtained for different kinds of fats. This has been done in Tables 
105-108 (below), which include in addition the composition of each ester- 
fraction (deduced from the equivalents, iodine values and, where necessary, 
equivalents of the saturated esters present). The method by which the 
composition of the total acids of a fat is derived from that of the ultimate 
ester-fractions will thus he evident. Various considerations affecting the 
mode of calculation of the components of each ester-fraction are dealt with 
in the next section of this chapter (pp. 398-404). 

The fats selected for illustrative purposes are instances recently studied in 
the writer’s laboratory at the University of Liverpool, and include : 

Table 105.—A cow milk fat (to illustrate the case in which lower (steam- 
volatile) fatty acids accompany the higher fatty acids). 

Table 106.—A pig inner back fat. This is typical of the more simple 




TABLE 105 . COMPLETE FRACTIONATION DATA FOR THE COMPONENT ACIDS OF A COW MILK FAT (S. Paul) 
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(b) Fractional Distillation of Methyl Esters of the “ Solid ” Acids 
(62-15 g. distilled through “ E.H.P. column ”) 


TYPICAL ESTER-FRACTIONATION DATA 
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TABLE 105. COMPLETE FRACTIONATION DATA FOR THE COMPONENT ACIDS OF A COW MILK FAT (S. Paul )—continued 

(c) Fractional Distillation of Methyl Esters of the “ Liquid ” Acids 
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TYPICAL ESTER-FRACTIoNATIOX data 


(d) Calculated Composition of Total Milk Fat Acids 

Volatile Acids Non-volatile 
Acids in Steam 


Acid 

(5*6 Per 

“ Solid ” 
Acids S 

(43*4 Per 

Cent.) 

Cent.) 

Saturated: 

Butyric 

• 3*72 


Hexanoic 

1*20 


Octanoic 

0*49 


Decanoic 



Laurie 

_ _ 

0*97 

Myristic 

__ 

5*12 

Palmitic 

_ 

19*13 

Stearic 

__ 

11*61 

Arachidic 

— 

0*87 

Unsaturated: 

Decenoic 

_ _ 


Dodecenoic 

_ 

0*01 

Tetradecenoic 

_ 

0*03 

Hexadecenoic 

__ 

0*31 

Octadecenoic 

0*19 

5*35 

Octadecadienoic 

_ _ 


Cgo —22 unsaturated 

Unsaponifiable • 

— 

_ , 

— 

— 


4 4 Liquid ” 


Fatty Acids 

Total 

(excluding 

Acids L 


Lnsaponiflable) 

(51*0 Per 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 

Cent.) 


(Wt.) 

(Mol.) 

— 

3-72 

3*7 

1.0*2 

— 

1*20 

1*2 

2*5 

0*28 

0*77 

0*8 

1*3 

1*09 

1*09 

M 

1*5 

1*79 

2*76 

2*8 

3*3 

2*99 

8*11 

8*1 

8*6 

3*28 

22*41 

22*5 

2 IT 

— 

11*61 

11*6 

9*9 


0*87 

0*9 

0*7. 

0*12 

0*12 

0*1 

0*2 

0*19 

0*20 

0*2 

0*2 . 

0-81 

0*84 

0*8 

0*9 

2*64 

2*95 

3*0 

2*8 

31*18 

36*72 

36-8 

31*4 

5*68 

5*68 

5*7 

' 4.9 

0*72 

0*72 

0*7 

0*5 

0*23 

0*23 

— 



Analytical Characteristics of Original Milk Fat {including Unsapanifiable Matter) 



Calculated from Data 

Determined on Original 


in {d\ Table 105 

Fat 

Saponification equivalent 

253*8 

252*9 

Iodine value. 

46*7 

46*9 ■. - 






CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION OF NATURAL FATS 
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TYPICAL ESTER-FRACTIONATION DATA 
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TABLE 106 COMPLETE FRACTIONATION DATA FOR THE COMPONENT ACIDS OF A PIG INNER BACK FAT (W. H. Ptddty)~conliimed 

(ii) Through the “ E.H.P. Column " (73-76 g. esters) 
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* L14, Esters freed from unsaponifiable matter, S.E. 317*4. (C 18 unsatd. esters taken as S.E. 295*7,1.V. 99*0.) 

(Cg o —22 unsatd. esters taken as S.E. 330*0.) 


CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION ON NATURAL EATS 
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Calculated Composition of Ester-fractions 


TYPICAL ESTER-FRACTIOX.IT 10X DATA 
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TIPItAL ESTER-FRACTION AT IOX DATA 

E qmmknts of Saturated Enters present in ike Lover Fractions 


No. 

LI 

L2i 

L22 

L23 


S 4TOLATED ESTERS, S.E. 
249*2 
250-0 
254*2 
265-0 


In the above analysis, the irasaw.rhbnV; 

n Ut +AtJ >rimary resldual fraction Ls \v?s ir-dw/U-w .. 

matter 1 her. v;-d, t--. ... 1 

as shown. The 61-92 g. of L 5 vidAi : a: ‘ c mtractr-naud 

traces of unsaponifiable matter‘were" r.R' 

The corrected equivalents for the esters in 
naole matter, were : 

No. 

L47 

L56 

L57 


ves uv: pri'M *] rniialh 

a::o tre uusup.. MnaMr* 

and n 

0i -j in addition, 
1Z1 faction* L47, L56, and 3Ar. 
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IV. 
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260 0 
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detained by re,?.c a „n,«» d „/S *“ ““ 

( c) Calculated Composition of Total Hydrogenated Whale Fat Acids 

Fatty Acids 

(excluding 

Total Unsaponifiable) . Mean 

Per Cent. Per. Cent. ' Unsat- . 
(Wt.) ' (Mol.) uration 



“ SOLID' ” 

“ Liquid 5: 
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Acids 

Acid 

Saturated: 

(23*1 Per 

(76*9 Per 

Cent.) 
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Myristic 

4*39 

3-76 

Palmitic 

12*37 

3*53 

Stearic 

2*72 


Arachidic 

0*26 

___, 


Unsaiurated : 


Tetradecenoic 
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Hexadecenoic 


(-2-0H) 
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Oleic, etc. 

1*32 
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. 

(~- 2 * 0 H) 

(-2-2H) 

O 20 
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Cf* ■ ■ 

0*14 

3-93 

Unsaponifiable 
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(-7-1H) 

1-70 


8*15 
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2*72 

6*26 ■ 

8*3 

16*2 

2*8 

0*3 

9*9 
1.7-1 
. 2*6 
.0*2 


1*98 

2*0 

2*4 

, —2*0H 

16*08 

16*3. 

17*5 

—2*011 

34*37 . 

35*0 

; 33*7:' 

~2*2H 

14*77 

.15*0. . 

13*2 

*~4*4H 

4*07 

4*1" 

34 

-6-9H 

1*70 

■ ■ ■. 

. ■ ■ 



Analytical Characteristics of Hydrogenated Whale Fat {including Unsaponifiable Matter ) 


Saponification equivalent 

Iodine value 


Calculated from Data 
in ( c ) Table 107 
288*5 '■■■ 

86*2 d 


Determined on 
Original Fat 

287*2 

86*6 
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CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION OF NATURAL FATS 

mixtures of acids, present in many animal and vegetable fats, and is chosen 
for the present purpose because the esters of the “ liquid ” acids were frac¬ 
tionated both from a Willstatter flask and also by means of the “ E.H.P. 
column ” (p. 378). The data show that substantially the same figures are 
obtained by the use of either the simpler or the more elaborate fractionating 
device. 

Tables 107 and 108.—A lightly hydrogenated whale oil of iodine value 
88*6, and a more completely hydrogenated cod liver oil of iodine value 24*8. 
These are included as types of the most complex mixtures of higher saturated 
and unsaturated fatty acids likely to be encountered. The data in question 
are referred to in some detail when dealing (pp. 401, 402) with the calcula¬ 
tion of the more complicated cases of ester-fractions, wherein two saturated 
esters and esters of two homologous acids of varying degrees of unsaturation 
may be simultaneously present. 

Some Features of the Calculation of the Composition of 
Individual Ester-Fractions 

The ideal case, in the ester-fractionation procedure for the analysis of a 
mixture of fatty acids, is to produce a series of ester-fractions, each of which 
shall contain not more than two saturated esters, accompanied by not more 
than one unsaturated ester (or, at least, esters of unsaturated acids with the 
same number of carbon atoms). The composition of such fractions can be 
of course directly calculated from their saponification equivalents and iodine 
' values. This holds for many fats in which the only unsaturated components 
belong to the C 18 series of acids (oleic, oleic and linoleic or linolenic, etc.). 
When, as is usually the case, both oleic and linoleic (or linolenic) acids are 
present, the mean iodine value of the C 18 unsaturated esters can be determined 
and the assumption made that these esters distil throughout in the same 
proportions ; this is not absolutely correct, but the error thereby introduced 
is usually negligible.* 

Obviously, if linoleic acid were the only polyethenoid acid present, it 
would only be necessary to employ the thiocyanogen value f in addition to 

* The boiling point of methyl linoleate is very slightly below that of methyl 
oleate. Even in distillation from a Willstatter flask, the ratio of linoleate to 
oleate in the lowest boiling fractions is slightly higher than in the main C 18 - 
unsaturated ester fractions. When the electrically heated fractionation column 
(p. 378 ) is employed, the partial concentration of methyl linoleate in the lower 
boiling fractions is somewhat more marked. Here, with mixtures containing 
high proportions of oleic and linoleic esters, it is frequently observed that the 
pure C 18 unsaturated ester mixtures which come over first have a definitely 
higher iodine value than those which follow. (This does not happen to have 
occurred in any of the instances cited in Tables 105 - 108 .) In such cases the 
iodine value of the first pure C 18 ester mixture obtained may be used as an approxi¬ 
mate mean unsaturation value for any C 18 esters in immediately preceding 
fractions, whilst of course each pure C 18 ester-fraction obtained is calculated to 
oleic and linoleic esters according to its own iodine value. 

f Perhaps a word of caution should be given, in the light of present know¬ 
ledge, as regards the use of thiocyanogen values, at least for linolenic acid. 
Shinowara and Brown 28 have confirmed an earlier observation of Kimura 29 
that pure a ’'-linolenic acid, which gives the theoretical iodine value, gives a 
much lower thiocyanogen value (161 *o) than that ( 182 * 5 ) demanded by addition 
of thiocyanogen to two of the three double bonds. There is also some reason to 
think that the thiocyanogen value of linoleic acid may be 1 or 2 per cent, different 
from that required for complete addition at one of the two double bonds. 
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when it is in a very finely powdered condition. In order to lessen the quantity 
of inorganic matter which has to be removed from the oxidised material, Steger 
and van Loon 30 have employed the apparatus shown in Fig. ii. A glass extrac¬ 
tion thimble with a sintered base is supported in the funnel which is fitted at 
its base into the flask, and is connected at the top with a reflux condenser. 
The glass extraction thimble is filled with permanganate crystals, the acetone 
solution of the ester is boiled in the flask, and acetone condenses and becomes 
saturated with potassium permanganate before it falls back into 
the flask. When reaction ceases, the acetone is distilled and the 
residue treated with sulphur dioxide solution to reduce manganic 
oxides. The aqueous solution is extracted with light petroleum 
and the latter extract is then .washed, first with water to remove 
mineral acid, and then three times with a 50 per cent, aqueous- 
alcoholic solution of ammonia or caustic potash to remove acidic 
products of oxidation. After washing free from alkali with more 
50 per cent, aqueous alcohol, the light petroleum solution of the 
saturated (unoxidised) ester is dried and the latter recovered and 
weighed. As in the preceding method, more than one oxidation 
is usually necessary before all of the unsaturated components 
have been oxidised, and the weight of the unoxidised material 
does not diminish further on repetition of the process. 

When, in the decolorisation of the residual manganic oxides, 
the solutions are boiled with sodium bisulphite solution, a loss 
of saturated compounds may occur if myristic and palmitic esters 
are present, due to the slight volatility of the latter in steam. 
The weights of higher saturated esters (stearic, arachidic, etc.) 
obtained agree closely, however, with those demanded by the 
equivalents and iodine values ; whilst, if decolorisation be 
effected by pouring the acetone solution (after the oxidation is 
complete) into excess of an ice-cold aqueous solution of sulphur 
dioxide (containing a little dilute sulphuric acid), beneath a layer 
of ether, the yields of saturated esters of lower molecular weight 
are also in close accordance with those deduced from the 
equivalents and iodine values. As a rule, the equivalent of the 
saturated esters may be used alone, since this will tend in 
general to be more accurate than the determination of their 
weight, 31 but for special cases in which it may be desirable to 
calculate an ester-fraction in terms of a five-component mix¬ 
ture, the proportion of saturated esters may also be utilised, 
providing that possible loss of yield has been guarded against by the pre¬ 
cautions indicated. 

It has been found that, in the esters of “ solid ” acids from hydrogenated 
fats, the equivalents of the saturated esters present lie very close (within 1-2 
units) to those of the whole ester-fraction or, in other words, the saturated and 
unsaturated components of a final ester-fraction in the analyses conducted as 
described above possess almost the same mean equivalents. Little alteration 
in the ultimate component acid figures is, indeed, introduced if the results are 
calculated throughout on this basis. 

It remains to be added that, when it is known that a portion of the ester- 
fraction will be required for oxidation, it is desirable to collect more (e.g. 7-10 g.) 
than would otherwise be included in a single fraction, in order to ensure that 
sufficient saturated ester is present to permit an accurate determination of its 
saponification equivalent ; this applies especially to lower-boiling fractions of 
esters of " liquid ” or mainly unsaturated acids (cf. pp. 391, 396, Tables 107 (b) 
and 108 (&), fractions Li, L21, etc.). 

Details of the method of calculation involved.* As already stated, the 
composition of an ester-fraction which, it is reasonably certain, contains 
esters of only two saturated acids with unsaturated components all of the 

* An exhaustive mathematical analysis of data and calculations involved in 
determining the component acids of marine animal oils has been given by 
Charnley. 31 
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CALCULATION OF ESTER-FRACTIONATION DATA 

and iodine valne bv 
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331620=6*11 X9673 

0 = 1*78 g. 

(whence h =3*66 g, and ^=0*67 g.) 
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The evaluation of the full ester-fractionation data may be illustrated 
from those of the partly hydrogenated whale oil of iodine value 88-6, already 
given in Table 107 (pp. 39 °~ 393 )- 

(a) Esters of the “Solid ” Acids (Table 107 (a)). Since the lead salts of 
tetradecenoic and hexadecenoic acids are freely soluble in alcohol, the small 
iodine values in the lower fractions (S1-S6) can be attributed solely to methyl 
oleate, and the calculation is straightforward. Calculation of the components 
of S7, using the observed equivalent of the saturated esters present (x,y, z= 
respective weights of saturated, oleic, and gadoleic esters), showed that 
methyl gadoleate is not present. Similar calculations for S8 and S9 indicated 
the respective presence of palmitic, stearic, oleic, and gadoleic esters and of 
stearic, arachidic, gadoleic, and cetoleic esters. 

(b) Esters of the " Liquid ” Acids (Table 107 (&)). To illustrate the pro¬ 
cedure followed here it will suffice to consider the cases of the following ester- 
fractions from Table 107 ( b ) (pp. 39 r > 392) : Li, L21-L24, L27, L34-L37, and 
L41-L44. 

From the determined equivalents of the saturated esters present in 
fractions Li, L21, L22, and L23 (Table 107 ( 5 ), p. 393) it is evident that 
the only saturated component present in L24 and higher fractions is methyl 
palmitate (stearic or higher saturated acids do not pass appreciably into the 
“ liquid ” acids in the lead salt separations). 

Fractions Li, L21, L22, L23 are calculated from the equivalents of the 
saturated esters obtained after oxidation of the respective fractions, by 
employing the requisite data in the three simultaneous equations (i), (ii), 
(iii), on p. 401. 

Fractions L24-26, L31-35, and L41 are similarly calculated, taking 
methyl palmitate as the only saturated ester present. 

Fraction L23 gives a negative value for tetradecenoate, calculated as 
saturated, tetradecenoate, and hexadecenoate, but gives positive values for 
saturated, hexadecenoate, and C 18 unsaturated esters. 

Fractions L27, L36, and L42, as already explained, give positive values 
for mixtures of C 18 unsaturated accompanied by small quantities of hexa¬ 
decenoate and C 20 unsaturated esters. 

Fractions L37, L43-47, and L51-57 are calculated, from the equivalents 
only, to binary mixtures of C 18 and C 20 , or C 20 and C 22 esters. For this 
purpose it is necessary to ascertain as closely as possible the mean equivalent 
and iodine value of each group. Since individual ester-fractions containing 
only one of these groups (C13, C 2 o, or C 22 ) are not as a rule obtained, this is 
done by plotting the iodine values against the equivalents of the fractions 
and therefrom deducing the approximate iodine value of each group, which 
in turn fixes their mean equivalent. Although the mean iodine value deduced 
for each group (C 18 , C 20 , or C 22 esters) may not be accurate to more than a 
few units, the corresponding equivalents will be little affected, since an 
alteration of o-i in saponification equivalent due to alteration in unsatura¬ 
tion requires a difference of 4 units in iodine value. For this reason, and 
also because (although the experimental error of determination of iodine 
value is probably less than that of determination of equivalent) any differ¬ 
ences in the proportions of individual unsaturated members of any group 
(Ci8, C 20 , or C 22 ) in any of these fractions will have much less effect on the 
equivalent than on the iodine value, it is preferred to employ the equivalents 
in the calculations in these particular cases. (For the examples under dis- 
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cussion the deduced equivalents and iodine values of the C n - f\„ and C 
esters will be found at the end of Table 10; lh) ip. 3g3 " C22 

fiable m a e ttTh Ual J actions / ro l m the highest-boiling distillates, the unsaponi- 
or esenT^t ^ °j ““P® be aU °' ved for and the equivalent of the esters 
particlr Sions “ *** >’** “ Calculatin S the eomposition of these 

™™ HaV1 ?- g detemil f d the approximate composition of each fraction, it is a 
comparatively simple matter to build up the compositions of the “ solid ” 
nd liquid esters as a whole, and therefrom to arrive at that of the whole 
o e component acids of the original fat. The operations and calculations, 
m the case of complex fats, are extremely lengthy and tedious, and in these 
nstances a final accuracy, m the higher complex unsaturated acids, of not 

™°tn e r a l h l n t« b0 fu T itS p6r Cent ma y onl >' be rea ched. In the numerous 
natural fats with simpler mixtures of component acids, however, the final 

figures should be within ±o- 5 per cent, of the true values ; not infrequently 
there has been evidence of even closer accordance, but the previous figures 
represent on the whole.a safer general estimate. 

Even with the somewhat greater uncertainty attaching to the figures for 
some of the more highly unsaturated components of fish and allied fats, it 
may be claimed that the standard of accuracy accessible is not unduly low 
especially when compared with that attainable in the quantitative assay of 
many other natural products of a complexity comparable with that of most 
natural fats. 


In certain instances it has been possible to check the accuracy of the analytical 
procedure by either of two methods: " , 

. W Comparison of the component acids of a- hydrogenated fat with those of the 
ongmalfat . The mixture of acids from a completely or partially hydrogenated 
tatty oil is of an essentially different type, so far as the analysis is concerned, 
from that from the original fatty oil, since the proportion of saturated acids is 
entirely altered by hydrogenation. A comparison of the results obtained from 
analyses of original and hydrogenated fats thus affords a somewhat rigorous 
test of the general accuracy of the procedure. A few instances of the kind, 
drawn from data in our laboratory records at Liverpool, are given by w r ay of 
illustration, it is of course necessary to compare the molar percentages of the 
various homologous acids present in each case. 


Myristic 

Palmitic 

Stearic 

Oleic 

Linoleic 


TABLE 109 

Palm Oil Fatty Acids {mol per cent.) (H. K, Bean) 


Original 

1-9 

34*3 

5*3] 

50-6 U3-8 
7-9J 


After 

Hydrogenation 
0*7 
35*5 

62 *' 

1 *; 




■ 63*8 


Pig Back Fat Fatty Acids (mol. per cent.) (W. J. Stainsby) 


Myristic 

Palmitic 

Stearic 

Oleic 

Linoleic 

Co o_ 22 unsaturated 


Original 

3*5 

26*6 

14*01 

41*4 } 69*0 
13-6J 

0*9 


Partially 
Hydrogenated (1) 
2*8 
25*6 

18*11 

50*9 > 69*9 

■ 0*9j 

1*7 


Partially 
Hydrogenated (2) 
2*2 
28*1 

28*2) 

40*5 

1*0 





(ii) Comparison of component acids from fat-fractions separated by preliminary 
crystallisation from acetone (pp. 412-416) with those of the original fat. Table no 
illustrates typical data for a palm oil and for an ox depot fat. 


TABLE 110 

Palm Oil Fatty Acids (per cent, mol) (L. Maddison) 

Fractions from Acetone 

Least Intermediate Most Analysis of the 



Soluble Fractions 

Soluble 

Total 

Original Fat 

Percentage of 






whole fat 

7*0 6*8 

33*6 

10*1 42*5 

100*0 

— 

Component acids (increments): 





Myristic 

— 

0*5 

0*1 0*6 

1*2 

0*7 

Palmitic 

5*4 4*0 

16*0 

2*9 11*3 

39*6 

39*8 

Stearic 

0*2 0*5 

1*9 

0*3 1*0 

3*9 

3*6 

Hexadecenoic 

— — 

1*0 

0*1 0*6 

1*7 

1*5 

Oleic 

1*4 2*3 

13*1 

6*0 24*8 

47*6 

48*2 

Lin oleic 

— Trace 

1*1 

0*7 4*2 

6*0 

6*2 


Ox Depot Fatty Acids (per cent, mol) (S. Paul) 



Fractions from Acetone 




Least 

Inter- 

Most 


Analysis of the 


Soluble 

mediate Soluble 

Total 

Original Fat 

Percentage of whole fat 23-9 

40*3 

35*8 

100*0 


Component acids (increments): 





Laurie 

— 

0*1 

0*1 

0*2 

0*7 

Myristic 

0*3 

1*0 

* 1*1 

2*4 

3*2 

Palmitic 

11*1 

12*8 

9*5 

33*4 

32*2 

Stearic 

7*2 

10*0 

4*2 

21*4 

22*6 

Arachidic 

1*2 

0*1 

Trace 

1*3 

_ 

Tetradecenoic 

0*1 

0*2 

0*3 

0*6 

0*5 

Hexadecenoic 

0*3 

0*6 

1*0 

1*9 

1*8 

Oleic 

3*7 

15*1 

16*4 

35*2 

37*1 

Octadecadienoic 

— 

0*4 

3*1 

3*5 

1*9 

C 2 0-22 unsaturated — 


0*1 

0*1 



As would be expected, minor component acids present in very small quantities 
only become detectable in some cases as a result of concentration in one or other 
of the fractions separated by preliminary crystallisation of the fats from acetone. 
Similarly, the amount of a minor component acid found by analysis of the mixed 
fatty acids of the whole fat is frequently slightly lower than that obtained as a 
result of analysis of the acids from fractions of the fat separated by acetone 
crystallisation, in one or other of which the minor components usually tend to 
concentrate. 


determination of fully saturated glycerides 


II. Quantitative Investigation of Component 
Glycerides 



saturated 


(cl) quantitative determination of fully 

GLYCERIDES IN A NATURAL FAT 

The method employed (Hilditch and Lea 32 ) invoives the removal of 

ovS^Tfaf" TK- aCldlC COmpoUnds ’ maini y azelao-glycerides, from the 
oxidised fat. This process is attended by the production of emulsions, and- 

it is clearly essential to take all precautions to keep the latter at a minimum, 
and to ensure that removal of the neutral, fully saturated glvcerides from 
he aqueous alkaline solutions of the acidic products is complete. Under 
e best conditions it is impossible to be sure of the recovery of a minimal 
amount of fully saturated glycerides, probably of the order of o-i-o a a. 
which may be left dispersed in the aqueous salt solutions. It is therefore 
strongly recommended to oxidise sufficient fat to obtain at least 1-2 e. and 
preferably more, of the fully saturated components. 

In practice this means that, for fats of very low fully saturated glyceride 
content, at least 50 g. and usually xoo g. or more, if available, should be 
employed. Again, when it is required to determine the component adds of 
the fully saturated glycerides it is desirable to have at least 20 g. of these, 
and again therefore, the oxidation of 50-100 g., or sometimes considerably 
more, of the fat must be undertaken. The procedure described below is for 
the oxidation of xoo g. of fat. When larger quantities are to be worked up, 
it is best to deal with batches of 100 g., or at most 150 g„ at a time. . 

The neutralised fat (xoo g.) is dissolved in dry acetone (1,000 ex.) in a 
3-htre round-bottomed flask fitted with a long air condenser. The 'solution 
is heated nearly to boiling, and then finely powdered (passing a 50-mesh 
sieve) potassium'permanganate.(400 g.) is added in small amounts, with 
vigorous shaking after each addition; , successive additions are made as 
soon as the solution (which is not heated externally during this part of the 
process) ceases to boil as a result of the heat evolved by the action of the 
previous addition. After all the permanganate is added, the contents of 
.the flask are gently refluxed for several hours ; the acetone is then distilled ■ 
off, the last traces being removed by evacuation (water-pump). The residue 
is then transferred to a large evaporating basin, ground to a fine powder and 
well ^ mixed with powdered sodium bisulphite (500 g„). The mixture is 
cautiously added to water in another basin until the first vigorous action 
subsides and all unchanged permanganate has been reduced. (Any residual 
traces of product in the flask are removed by shaking with sodium bisulphite 
and hot water, and added to the main solution.) To the solution 30 per cent, 
aqueous sulphuric acid is now added until it is slightly acid to Congo red 
paper, and heat is then applied until the evolution of sulphur dioxide is 
completed. The mixture is then boiled until all manganic oxides have 
disappeared, cooled, and extracted with ether to remove the organic com¬ 
pounds or, if fully saturated glycerides are present in large amount, treated 
as described below. 
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Separation of Neutral (Fully Saturated) Glycerides from 
Acidic Oxidation Products 

{a) When the proportion of fully saturated glycerides is fairly large, it is 
best to remove the solid layer of organic matter which solidifies on top of the 
cooled aqueous mineral acid extract, to wash this free from traces of mineral 
acid and salts by heating with water two or three times, and finally to dis¬ 
solve the washed, solid fat in ether (io vols.) and cool the solution for some 
hours at o°. Fully saturated glycerides which then separate are filtered 
washed with cold ether, and, if necessary, united for further purification 
with the fully saturated glycerides removed from the ether filtrates etc (see 
below). ' ' v 

The original aqueous mineral acid extract is united with the aqueous 
wash-liquors, from the solid layer of fat, and is extracted with ether. This 
extract is united with the ether filtrates (from the crystallised fully saturated 
glycerides) for removal of acidic products of oxidation as described below 
. ^ J f the amount of fully saturated glycerides is small, the above division 

into ether-insoluble and ether-soluble matter may be omitted. In this case 
the whole of the cooled aqueous mineral acid liquor is, as mentioned above 
extracted thoroughly with ether, and the ether extract is washed with water 
to free it from mineral acid. 

The removal of acidic oxidation products from the ether solutions is the 
most difficult part of the process, on account of the great tendency of the 
alkali salts of azelao-glycerides to promote the formation of emulsions. The 
procedure is different according to the proportion of mono-azelao-glycerides 
(i.e. mono-oleo-glycerides in the original fat) which may be present 

(i) When the proportion of mono-azelao-glycerides is unlikely to exceed 
about 25 per cent of the whole fat the ether solution may be cautiously 
extracted alternately with io per cent, aqueous potassium carbonate solu- 

T n fj ld d ! SdIied wa * er ‘ The separating funnel containing the mixture 
should not be violently agitated, especially in the earlier stages of removal of 
acidic matter. The azelao-glyceride alkali derivatives are readily partially 
hydrolysed by water, and this is one reason for the alternation of alkaline 
and pure aqueous washings. In addition, however, the alkali salts of the 
azelao-glycerides are readily soluble in ether (see below) and consequently 

solution mt ° SOlUtl ° n m the ether phase in P res ence of aqueous alkaline 

It is also useful, although not essential, to precede the first washing with 
potassium carbonate solution by two or three extractions with a io per cent. 

(nonanoi? potas ™ ^carbonate ; the latter removes the monobasic acids 
(nonanoic, hexanoic) formed by oxidation and also a considerable part of 
the diazelao-g ycendes, with less tendency to emulsification, but leaves the 
mono-azelao-glycerides almost entirely in the ether layer. 33 

coura of the l reater T art -° f thS acidic Products have been removed in the 
course of the mam potassium carbonate and water washings, the agitation 

emova^nT* tbaioa ^ A ia order to efect complete neuiralisalfon a^d 
alE^ the 1? compounds. When no further material is removed by 
TV^-’ th f ther solutlon ls ver y thoroughly washed with water. AH the 
alkali and aqueous washings are united and re-extracted with ether in order 
to remove any traces of neutral compounds which may have been dispersed 
in the aqueous phase by emulsification. The ether is distilled from the 
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DETERMINATION OF FULLY SATURATED GLYCERIDES 

united ether extracts and the red-hial c-, n;; v s.tura—i Uv -rile* arc 
dned by heating at ioo~ in a vacuum, ar.u vcigkeL Tk:~<_ -ct: ;• w'->wr 
ameunts of acidic compounds and, if sufnrhr.: ct-rv -.r C *' d’C- 

purified as described later firj. 1 ‘ 

If they are too small in amount for further purincation, the add value 
and proportion (if anvj of unsapor.ifiable matter are determined, and the 
weight is corrected accordingly dr. the case of acidic matter, this nav be 
assumed to be, e.g., azelaopalmiiostearin, or alternatively- sir ~e th.- ; 
acid value of the acidic products present is known to be usualiv of the re Zr 
ol 120, this figure may be used'!. 

Before, however , the neutral products arc accepted as fully saturated fveerides 

their iodine value must be determined. If this cxceih i. w uk~ Z*cJuc' 
should be re-submitted to the whole oxidation process. In some eases a third 
oxidation may be necessary before ail unsaturated and semi-oxidised neutral 
giycendes have been completely converted into acidic compounds. If the 
fat under investigation possesses an iodine value of more than 25-com¬ 
plete oxidation is rarely effected in one operation. 

(ii) When the proportion of mono-azelao-glycerides is fairly large a 
considerable amount of these may be separated, as sodium or potassium 
salts, by deposition from the ether solution. In this case, prior to extraction 
vdth aqueous potassium bicarbonate or carbonate solution, the ether solution 
of the oxidation products is first cooled at o c for several hours (if ether- 
insoluble glycerides have not already been separated earlier, cf. above; in 
order to eliminate any fully saturated glycerides insoluble in ether at o°. 
(These are of course filtered separately and washed with cold ether.) The 
ether filtrates and washings are then warmed to about 30° and shaken, 
vigorously with a small quantity (50-100 c.c.) of a similarly warm saturated 
solution of sodium or potassium carbonate. The small amount of aqueous 
alkali emulsion is rapidly run off after standing for a few moments, and the 
almost clear ether solution is set aside at o'" for several hours. The sodium 
(or potassium) salts of the mono-azelao-glycerides are deposited in a crystal- 
line form and can readily be removed by filtration and washing with cold 
ether. (From the alkali salts the free mono-azelao-glycerides may be obtained 
by acidification in aqueous solution and extraction with ether ; they may be 
purified subsequently by crystallisation from acetone at o°.) 

.. The use of sodium carbonate leads to separation of more of the mono- 
azelao-glycerides than when potassium carbonate is employed ; on the other 
hand, the products isolated in the form of potassium salts are purer than the 
corresponding material obtained as sodium salts. 

The ether filtrates and washings from the above mono-azelao-glyceride 
separation, together with the separated emulsion of aqueous alkali carbonate 
solution, are mixed and then submitted to the whole of the aqueous potas¬ 
sium carbonate and water washings described above under (i). 

(Hi) Steger and van Loon 34 have described an alternative procedure for 
removal of the acidic products of oxidation. The organic compounds are 
recovered from the decolorised aqueous solution of mineral adds and salts 
by means of extraction with light petroleum (b.p. 40-60% and the acidic 
products are extracted therefrom with a solution of ammonia in 50 per cent, 
aqueous alcohol. This removes much of the acidic compounds, but the 
ammonium salts of some of the latter are partly soluble in the light petro¬ 
leum. The latter solution is therefore shaken with calcium chloride solution, 
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washed with water, and dried. The light petroleum is then removed by 
distillation and the residue extracted with ethyl acetate, which dissolves 
neutral fatty matter but leaves the calcium salts of the acidic products. 
Evaporation of the ethyl acetate solution yields the fully saturated glycerides 
free from acidic products. 

(iv) When 20 g. or more of crude fully saturated glycerides (obtained as 
in the above procedures) are available, a further purification process may 
conveniently be applied : 

The crude fully saturated glycerides are boiled in an open basin with 
water to which dilute potassium carbonate is added until the whole just 
remains definitely alkaline to phenolphthalein. The aqueous layer (which 
contains some emulsified neutral glycerides) is siphoned from the clear 
upper layer of neutral fat, and the latter is boiled several times with water 
until the washings are neutral. By this means 80-90 per cent, of the crude 
fully saturated glycerides are obtained in the form of material of negligible 
acid value whilst ether extraction of the united alkaline and aqueous washings 
yields a further quantity of fully saturated material which possesses a 
definite, though low, acid value. The free acidic compounds from the 
extracted aqueous alkaline washings are isolated and their acid value deter¬ 
mined, and the latter value is employed as a correcting factor for the acidic 
impurity in the ether extracted portion. In this way the proportion of fully 
saturated glycerides present in the original fat can usually be determined 
with a probable experimental error of less than x per cent. 


The following numerical data for the oxidation of a butter fat may serve to 
illustrate the above method of purification : 

The fat yielded, as a result of complete oxidation, 33-6 per cent, of crude 
neutral products; oxidations were conducted on six batches of 100 g. each in 
order to provide sufficient material for detailed analysis. 

On boiling the crude neutral product with dilute potassium carbonate as 
described above, there were obtained : 

(a.) 163-8 g. completely neutral fat, sap. equiv. 229-3 (acid value 0-4) 

(6) 22-9 g. fat extracted by ether, sap. equiv. 234-1 (acid value 6-4) ; 

(c) 12-5 g. acidic material, sap. equiv. 167-9 (acid value 211-2). 

Assuming that the acidic matter present in ( b) has the same acid value as 
(c), the proportion of fully saturated glycerides in the original fat is 


33'6 

199-2 



•8 + 


22-9 X 204- 8 

2II-2 


^=31-4 per cent. 


Further examination of fully saturated glycerides. In isolated cases it 
has proved possible to identify definite components by fractional crystallisa¬ 
tion from ether or acetone. More frequently, at the time of writing, it is 
found useful to effect a rough separation into groups of component* fully 
saturated glycerides by employing a less drastic crystallisation procedure, 
with acetone or ether as solvents, of the nature described on pp. 412-416* 
In the majority of cases, up to the present, the examination has been con¬ 
fined to determination of the component acids of the fully saturated 
glycerides; this, however, permits the component acids of the mixed 
saturated-unsaturated glycerides of the fat to be determined by difference, 
and in this way gives a certain degree of insight into the structure of the 
latter, as well as of the fully saturated, types of mixed glyceride present. 

As an illustration of the kind of data obtainable by combining the 
determinations of fully saturated glycerides with those of component fatty 
acids, the figures for a hydrogenated sesame oil are quoted in Table in. 
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then replaced for 20-30 minutes by a current of carbon dioxide. The product 
may be stored in glass bottles in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, and can be 
quickly weighed out on a balance in air as required without appreciable loss of 
activity. 

The fat to be hydrogenated (50-400 g.), together with 2-5 per cent, of its 
weight of the reduced catalyst, is placed in an iron vessel fitted with a flange, 
to which the cover is bolted, the joint being rendered gas-tight by means of a 
gasket. The cover is fitted with inlet and outlet valves, a thermometer pocket 
and a vertical stirrer passing through a stuffing box. The hydrogen is con¬ 
tained in a small gasometer supplied with gas from a cylinder and is passed 
through an inlet meter into the hydrogenation vessel. From thence it passes 
through a Drechsel bottle, containing a little water in order to observe the rate 
of flow of the hydrogen, to the exit meter. The apparatus is tested for leakage 
of gas by passing hydrogen through it and noting the readings of the inlet and 
exit meters. If these are concordant, the passage of hydrogen is continued and 
the vessel rapidly heated by means of a Bunsen burner, whilst the contents of 
the vessel are stirred. When the temperature reaches 90° C., the needles of both 
meters are returned to zero and the difference between the readings of the inlet 
and exit meters gives the volume of gas absorbed by the oil as the hydrogenation 
proceeds. The optimum temperature of hydrogenation is 180 0 C. and the 
vessel is maintained at this temperature throughout the hydrogenation. When 
the requisite amount of hydrogen, calculated from the drop in iodine value 
required, is absorbed, the valves on the vessel are closed and the stirring stopped, 
the temperature being allowed to fall to about ioo° C. The hydrogenation 
vessel is then rapidly opened and the catalyst removed by filtration, using a 
Buchner flask and funnel previously heated in a steam oven in order to maintain 
the fat in a liquid state during filtration. The vessel and filter are washed with 
boiling acetone and the fat obtained after complete removal of the solvent added 
to the main bulk. In the case of full hydrogenation of a fat, the catalyst may 
become de-activated towards the end of the operation and it then becomes 
necessary to add a further portion of fresh catalyst in order to complete the 
hydrogenation. 

Estimation of tristearin in fully hydrogenated fats. A suitable quantity 
of the completely hydrogenated fat (e.g. 20-50 g.) is crystallised repeatedly 
from large volumes of pure ether, either at o° or room temperature. The 
proportions of ether and crystallisation temperatures used depend on the 
relative amounts of, for instance, dipalmitostearin, palmitodistearin, and 
tristearin present. Usually, an initial crystallisation at o°, using about 10 c.c. 
ether per gram of fat, serves to separate nearly all the dipalmitostearin 
present, together with any traces of semi-hydrogenated fat (mono-oleo- 
glycerides) and unsaponifiable matter, from the bulk of the palmitodistearin 
and the whole of any tristearin present, these being deposited as crystalline 
solids. The products remaining in solution in the ether are recovered and, 
if in sufficient quantity (i.e. more than about 7 g.), may be again submitted 
to crystallisation from a more concentrated solution (e.g. 5 c.c. ether per 
gram of fat) at o°. The insoluble products from the first separation are 
further repeatedly crystallised, if necessary first at o°, but in later cases at 
room temperature, employing increasing proportions of solvent (up to 
20-25 c.c. ether per gram of fat) as the solubility of the deposited glycerides 
becomes progressively less. 

In this way a series of fractions is obtained, on each of which a deter¬ 
mination of saponification equivalent is made, and (in the case of the most 
soluble fractions) determinations of iodine value and of the proportion of 
unsaponifiable matter (from the equivalents of the mixed acids after removal 
of the latter). Each fraction is then assumed to contain only two components 
of the type tristearin-palmitodistearin, palmitodistearin-dipalmitostearin, or 



determination of tri-c 18 glycerides 

dipalmitosteann-tnpalmitin. The composition of each fraction is then 
e r ? m observed equivalent, allowance being made in the most 
soluble fractions for any unsaponifiable matter and mono-oleo-glycerides. 
(Saponification, equivalents of tristearin 2967, palmitodistearin 287-1 

dipalmitostearin 278-0, tripalmitin 268*7.) 

The percentages of the various saturated glycerides are thus obtained, 
put ° nl y that of the tristearin (including any minor amount of oleodistearin) 
is actually used m any subsequent calculation. This is because the procedure 
(which is not absolutely reliable for tristearin, cf. below) does not lend itself 
to accurate determination of the dipalmitostearin, etc., present in the most 
soluble fractions. For purposes of calculation, therefore, only the deter¬ 
mined tristearin content is utilised ; the component acid analysis of the fat 
or fat-fraction under investigation provides more accurate "data for the 
palmitic, etc., acids present, and, after deducting the tristearin found as 
tn-Cjs glycerides, the remaining acids of the fat or fat-fraction can usually 
be allocated as mixtures of palmitodi-C 18 and dipalmitomono-C 18 glycerides. 
(This process, of course, has only been found useful for the many fats in 
which palmitic, stearic, oleic, and linoleic acids are the only major component 
acids.) 


The determination of tristearin described above is unsatisfactory in several 
respects and is only employed at the present time in default of a better method. 
In the first place, the small difference of 9*3 units between the equivalents of 
successive members of the series demands extremely accurate determinations 
of the equivalents of the fractions in order to lead to accurate results. In the 
second place, unfortunately, it appears that some factor at present unknown is 
liable to lead to the determined equivalents of the most insoluble fractions 
obtained from ether being sometimes fractionally below their true value. Thus 
it. frequently happens that the equivalents of these fractions, when determined 
from those of the acids recovered after the first saponification, are perhaps 
°‘ 3-°‘5 units higher than those originally obtained. Finally, it is the present 
experience that, whilst for proportions of tristearin between o and 30 per cent, or 
above 70 per cent., the.method is fairly reliable when extreme care is taken, it is 
liable to give low results when the proportion of tristearin in the hydrogenated 
glycerides falls between these limits. 

Fortunately, in cases in which this procedure is most necessary, the 
observed contents, of. tristearin are within either the low or high ranges 
■specified; whilst, moreover, the method has for the most part been used on 
fat-fractions , obtained by preliminary separation by the acetone-crystallisa¬ 
tion process, and not on a whole fat. Consequently, any inherent error in 
the tri-C 18 glyceride content determined in any one fraction is proportionately 
reduced when expressed as a percentage of the whole fat. 

Nevertheless, it. is hoped that it will later be possible to abandon this 
method. At the time of writing, it appears that less drastic separation of 
about 100 g. of completely hydrogenated fat from acetone, and then from 
ether, may give three or more fairly large fractions in which dipalmitostearin 
will be present only in the most soluble, and tristearin in the less soluble 
portions. In this case, the composition of the glycerides in each sub¬ 
fraction may be calculated from the component acids present, the latter 
being determined by ester-fractionation. 

Some typical results obtained by the ether crystallisation procedure 
outlined above, for fractions of cacao butter initially obtained by pre¬ 
liminary crystallisation of the fat from acetone, are given in Table 112. 
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TABLE 112. FRACTIONAL CRYSTALLISATION OF COMPLETELY 
HYDROGENATED CACAO BUTTER FRACTIONS (W. J. Stainsby) 

From completely hydrogenated fraction A 
{least soluble, 8 6-5 g., I. V. 0-2) 


No. 

G. 

M.P. 

Sap. Equiv. 

IOD. VAL. 

A 

40-0 

72-0° 

296-8 

_ 

B 

9-4 

69-0° 

294*0 

_ 

C 

14-2 

69-0° 

294*4 

_ 

D 

7-7 

67-0° 

291-7 

_ 

E 

8-9 

65-0° 

290-0 

_ 

F 

6-3 

— 

301-8* 

1*8 


From completely hydrogenated fraction B 
(intermediate, 84-1 g., I.V. 0-5) 


A 

12-3 

70-0° 

292-3 

_ 

B 

11-1 

67*5° 

289-1 

_ 

C 

7-6 

67-5° 

288*5 

_ 

D 

10-3 

66-5° 

287-9 

_ 

E 

4-6 

65-5° 

285-3 

,_ 

F 

11-6 

65-5° 

285*4 

_ 

G 

8-0 

65-0° 

285*6 

_ 

H 

9-4 

64-5° 

284-8 

0*7 

I 

9-2 

__ 

290-0* 

2-3 


From completely hydrogenated frac tion C 
(most soluble, 81*1 g., I. V. 1-0) 


A 

11-1 

71-0° 

295-9 

_ 

B 

8-6 

68-5° 

291*4 

_ 

C 

8-7 

66 -0° 

289-4 

_ 

D 

13-5 

65-0° 

287-8 

_ 

E 

11-5 

64*0° 

283-4 

_ 

F 

6-3 

63-5° 

281*9 

_ 

G 

7-6 

62-5° 

282-8 

0-8 

H 

13-8 

— 

307*6* 

4*6 


* Sap. equiv. (after removal of unsaponifiable matter) respectively 288-4 (A), 285-0 (B), 
*6 (C). 

Estimated composition (mol. per cent.) of completely hydrogenated fractions A, B, C 
(from tristearin content and component acid analyses) 



A 

B 

C. 

Tristearin 

73-0 

12-1 

20*2 

Palmitodistearin 

27*0 

78-9 

60*9 

Dipalmitostearin 

— 

9-0 

18*9 


{c) PRELIMINARY SEPARATION OF A SOLID OR SEMI-SOLID 
FAT BY CRYSTALLISATION FROM ACETONE 

This procedure, which is becoming increasingly useful in studying the 
glyceride structure of solid or semi-solid fats, results in the concentration of 
the fully saturated, mono-unsaturated-disaturated, di-unsaturated-mono- 
saturated, or tri-unsaturated glycerides of the fat into groups in which one 
or other of these types largely predominates. As a result of several systematic 
crystallisations and recrystallisations from varying proportions of acetone 
either at o° or at room temperature, two, three, or more of these groups or 
fractions of the fat may be obtained. Usually it is possible to effect separa¬ 
tion into three groups, the chief components of which in most instances (but 
not in milk fats or other fats containing a high proportion of fatty acids of 
lower molecular weight than myristic) will be as follows : 

A. Least soluble: Fully saturated and mono-unsaturated-disaturated 
glycerides (with very small proportions, possibly, of di-unsaturated- 
monosaturated glycerides). 
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B„ Intermediate : Mainly mono-unsaturated-disaturated glycerides, but 
some di-unsaturated-monosaturated glycerides are always present 
r , , anc ^ sometimes, a small proportion of fully saturated glycerides. 

C. Most soluble : Tri-unsaturated glycerides and most of the di-un- 
saturated-monosaturated glycerides; but a little mono-un¬ 
saturated-disaturated glyceride may also be present. 

The conditions for optimum separation naturally differ according to the 
particular fat under investigation. Experience goes to indicate, however, 
that the best method is first of all to crystallise the fat from, a large volume 

of acetone (5-10 c.c. per gram of fat) at o°, leaving the solution to stand at 
o for three or four days. This ensures maximum deposition of the mono- 
unsaturated glycerides, the last portions of which seem to separate very 
slowly. The soluble portion then consists almost wholly of di- and tri- 
unsaturated glycerides and may be dealt with separately. The insoluble 
portion is again dissolved in acetone, this time in somewhat more concen¬ 
trated solution (e.g. 3—5 c.c. per gram of fat) and left to crystallise overnight 
at room temperature. This usually results in the deposition of a crop of 
iodine value not exceeding 23 (and sometimes much less), which may be 
considered sufficiently free from di-unsaturated glycerides for the purpose of 
study, or, if not, may be submitted to a repetition of the last-mentioned 
process. 

The part soluble in acetone (from the crystallisation at room temperature) 
may with advantage again be crystallised from acetone (5-10 c.c. per grain 
of the portion, according to circumstances) at o° for 3 or 4 days, when a 
crop (referred to above as “Intermediate”) is usually obtained which 
contains a very high proportion of mono-unsaturated-disaturated glycerides 
(with possibly some fully saturated glycerides). The (usually relatively 
small) portion left in solution at this stage consists largely of di-unsaturated 
glycerides, but its iodine value is usually several units lower than that of the 
main “most soluble” group obtained in the primary crystallisation. A 
further crystallisation of this small .fraction (which should only, amount to 
5 per cent, or so of the original fat) under the same conditions as in the pre¬ 
ceding instance, may give a further separation into two sub-fractions which, 
though not. quite as low or high in iodine value, respectively, as the main 
“ intermediate ” and “ most soluble ” groups, may usually be added respec¬ 
tively to these without serious detriment to their further detailed investiga-, 
tion. 

The above outline is, of course, largely illustrative and each fat must be 
dealt with as its composition demands. If a large quantity of fat is to be 
studied, a preliminary, series of crystallisations on a portion of it (e.g. 100- 
300 g.) will serve, to point to the most suitable procedure for the bulk. The 

following points, however, appear to be generally applicable : 

(i) Anhydrous acetone should be employed, and any acetone recovered 
from a previous crystallisation should be carefully redistilled over calcium 
chloride before further use. The presence of very little moisture in acetone 
has a pronounced effect on the solubility therein, especially at 0°, of the 
di-unsaturated-monosaturated glycerides. 

(ii) The mono-unsaturated-disaturated glycerides separate more com¬ 
pletely, as a rule, from acetone in dilute than in concentrated solution. 
This seeming paradox is not quite correctly stated, of course; what is 
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really meant is that, in a more concentrated solution, the concentration of 
the di-unsaturated glycerides present is also higher, and the problem is really 
the separation of the mono-unsaturated-disaturated and fully saturated 
glycerides from a mixed solvent which consists of acetone plus the dissolved 
di-unsaturated glycerides. The solubility of the mono-unsaturated and 
fully saturated groups increases markedly with increase in the concentration 
of di-unsaturated glycerides in the acetone. 

(Hi) To obtain a minimum amount of mono-unsaturated-disaturated 
glycerides in the “ most soluble ” group, the acetone solutions should be left 
at o° for at least three days. 

Three instances of the application of this preliminary separation of the 
mixed glycerides in natural fats are given below (Table 113). In the first 
two of these (ox depot and cow milk fats) the initial procedure (primary 
crystallisation from a fairly dilute solution in acetone at o° for several days) 
was not followed in the form now recommended, which was however employed 
in the third case (pig perinephric fat). 


TABLE 113. TYPICAL RESOLUTIONS OF FATS INTO GROUPS BY 
CRYSTALLISATION FROM ACETONE 
(a) Ox Depot Fat (S. Paul) 

About 1 kg. of the fat was subjected to systematic crystallisation from acetone 
at o or room temperature as follows : 

(i) TIae fat ( in three portions for convenience) was dissolved in acetone 
(5 c.c. per g. of fat) and kept at room temperature overnight; after filtering the 
separated fat the solution was then cooled at o° overnight and a further fraction 
of fat separated : 


Fat 

Taken 

G. 

350 

350 

325 


Separated at Left in Solution 

Room Tempera- Separated at 0° at 0° 

ture 


No. 

G. 

I.V. 

'No. 

G. 

i. v : 

Ai 

102 

22*8 

Br 

130 

35*7 

a 2 

95 

16*9 

b 2 

161 

42*2 

A 3 

96 

19*3 

b 3 

142 

41*6 


No. 

G. 

I.V. 

C x 

118 

56-3 

C 2 

94 

57-6 

c 3 

87 

57-6 


(ii) Corresponding fractions were then united and further crystallised as 
shown m the scheme below : 


Fractions 

Crystallised 

t .—.■■■ ^ 

Nos. G 

Ai+A 2 +A 3 29 
Bi+B 2 -hB 3 43 

A 5 +B 5 It 


Conditions of 
Crystallisation 


Acetone 
( c.c. PER 
g. Fat) 

3:1 

5:1 


Temp. 

Atmospheric 

0 ° 


The eight fractions (A 4 , B ( 


Separated 

Fat 

. . . * A ~- -V 

No. g. I.V. 

A 4 244 15-9 
£4 347 37-1 

B 5 27 40*4 
Z>i 66 40-6 


Fat Left 
in Solution 

* -*--S' 

No. G. I.V. 

A 6 49 41*1 
(further 16 hr. 
at 0°) 

Be 59 55-3 
D z 10 53-8 


. v •—'i* 2> v - / 2» '-'3/ x 

then assembled into three groups of similar I.V. as follows : 


finally obtained were 


Per Cent. 


No. 

G. 

(Wt.) 

LV. 

No. 

G. 

I.V. 

A 

244 

23*8 

15*9 

A. 

244 

15*9 

B 

413 

40*3 

37*5 

/ B. 

347 

37*1 





\Di 

66 

40*6 





f c i 

118 

56*3 

C 

368 

35*9 

57*4 

c 2 

<c a 

94 * 

87 

57*6 

51-6 





B. 

59 

55*3 


In, in <0.0 
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(b) Cow Milk Fat (S. Paul) 


Nearly 2-| kg. of the fat were worked up in portions of ^ to 

room +• n tile ^ rSt trial j series etc.), crystallisation was fi-st’ ° F b °° ^* at a 
room temperature overnight, and the filtrate then left at g : \~T 1 carri ^f out at 
ox depot fat, (a), above) ; but in the subsequent cases the a * in the 

(initial crystallisation at o° overnight, the deposited ^Ivceririr-Reversed 
lised at room temperature overnight). The details were as foiy T ^'Crystal- 

• ^° 2 ** 111 ace tone (5 c.c. per gram fat) at roopiVJ^ ‘ 

night.gave: ' r ; 0111 te:n Perature over- 

A j, 3i'i g . (I . V. 23 7) and left in solution. B lf 270-0 cr 
B lf 270*9 g. m acetone {5 c.c. per gram fat) at o c ovemieht r 

77*7 g- (I-V. 32-0) and left in solution D v 103 2 fj ]7 ^ ave , : 
c n 77*7 g* (I-V * 32*0) in acetone (3 c.c. per gram fat) at room f 5 ” 2 ^' 
overnight gave: / 00111 temperature 

. E v 2#gg, (I.V, 24-0) and left in solution F l% 52 -8 g. (J y ^ ^ 

(ii) The remainder of the milk fat was crystallised first - 
(3 c.c. acetone per gram fat). ' at overnight 


Fat Taken 

Separated at 0° 

Left f 

SOLUTIOI 

G. 

No. 

G. 

' No. 

G. 

378-1 

390-6 

388-8 

202-6 

611*1 

607-3 

623*8 

306*6 

A 2 

A. 3 
A 4 

a 5 

233-0 

216-7 

235-0 

104*0 

b 2 

b 3 

B rt 


at 0° 

Tv? 

56*0 
55-7 
56 '! 

54-3 


Fractions A 2 -A 5 were recrystallised from acetone (3 c.c np r 

room temperature overnight: ’ * ^ § ra m fat) at 


Fractions 

Recrystallised 


Separated at . 
Room Temperature 


No. 

A 2 

A 3 

A4 

A fi 


G. 

233-0 

216-7 

235-0 

104-0 


No. 


I.V, 


Gt 71'9 21‘3 

G & 71*7 21 m 6 

G n 63*9 20-7 

(?* 32*6 20-3 


£- 


Bx 

B t 

H € 


161-1 

145-0 

17bl 

71-4 


IN. 

37-3 • 

35*3 

34-6 

35*7 


. + ^ ractions F x , D x , and were thenas^mw a" 

into the following groups : . assembled 


Per. Cent. 


No. 

G. 

(Wt.) 

LV, 


No. 

G. 






f Aj 

31-1 






E, 

24-9 

A 

296*1 

12-1 

21*5 . 

. «i 

Gj 

71-9 




Gj 

71-7 






G s 

63-9 





: : i 

l G * 

32-6 






[W 

52-8 






Hx 

161-1 

B 

601-4 

24-5 

36-8 

< 

Ha 

1450 






H, 

171-1 






[h* 

71-4 






[Dx 

193-2 






B, 

378-1 

c: 

1553-3 

63-4 

55-2 


Ba 

390-6 






b 4 

388-8 






Lb, 

202-6 




■■ 415 : 





I.V. 

25*7 

24*0 

21*3 

21-6 

20*7 

20*3 

36-4 

37*3 

35*3 

34*6 

35*7 

55*2 

56*0 

55*7 

56*1 

54*3 






iruo 


TABLE 113. TYPICAL RESOLUTIONS OF FATS INTO GROUPS RY 
CRYSTALLISATION FROM ACETONE—continued 

(c) Pig Perinephric Fat (W. H. Pedelty) 

(i) About i'2kg. of the fat were crystallised, first from acetone (see r, P r 
gram of fat) at o° for three days : ™ 15 cx - P er 

Fat Taken Separated at 0 ° Lefx in Solution at 0“ 

G ‘ No - <7 No. ~~t. Tv 


Fat Taken 

Separated at O' 

/-^-V 

G. 

No. 

G. 

404-0 

Aj 

207-2 

405-9 

A, 

231-5 5 

412-0 

a; 

214*4 


ov«ass"ro«-; A - A - ** »»■» 


Fractions 

Crystallised 


Acetone Used 
(c.c. PER 


Separated at 
Room Temperature 


Left in Solution 
at Room Temperature 


No. 

G. 


/Ax 

207-2* 

5:1* 

\ Al 2 

138*5 

10:1 

A, 

231-5 

10:1 

a; 

214-4 

10:1 


No. 

G. 

-N 

LV. 

Bi 

68-7* 

43-5 

®12 

45-8 

45-5 

B 3 

157-7 

42-0 

b 3 

128*1 

39-4 

the effect is evident. 



In these instances the acetone used was slightly moist: the effect is evident. 

•Joif^cx 0 "► ” re «*“ “ d ftonl 

Fraction 

Crystallised Separated at 0° r ™ — - °- 


Nos. 

Bi+B 12 

b 2 +b 3 


Left in Solution at 0° 

A . 

No. g. tv 


pert) a?o° t for S /rf a and K F l Were 1 ?? ited and recr ystallised from acetone (5 c.c. 

P fui 0 ! or ~ da Y s > but gave little further separation (ev8 at I V 

(^uifited) “a stpa^fte fmaiHraSn % ° ^ ^ 

into the ^ aCC ° rdingly aSS6mbled 


No. 


Per Cent. 





G. 

(Wt.) 

LV. 

No. 

G. 

LV. 

A 

252*8 

20-7 

21*5 

px 

•p. 

92*7 

73*8 

22*8 

20*1 





U>, 

86*3 

21*4 

B 

335-1 

27*4 

36*8 

/gi 

97*7 

36-8 




lE a 

237*4 

36*3 

C 

65-2 

5-3 

62*1 

/£x 

16*8 

62*0 




■ IF, 

48*4 

62-1 

D 

568-8 

46-6 

73*8 


196*8 

174*4 

72*9 

74-7 





lc. 

197*6 

73-8 




NOTES ON EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUE 
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Carbohydrates, conversion into fats, 241-243, 264-273, 281-289 
„ of fats into, 296-297 
Carnivora, fats of, 76 
Carotenoids, 348, 349 
Catadonyl alcohol, 361 
Cerebrosides, 3, 329 
Ceryl alcohol, 307, 359, 360 

Cetyl alcohol, 53 , 54 , 231, 284, 306, 348, 359 , 360, 363 
„ glyceryl ether, 362, 363 
„ laurate, 53, 231 
,, myristate, 53, 231 
„ palmitate, 53, 231, 290 
Chimyl alcohol, 10, 29, 30, 34^, 362-364 
Chlorohydroxystearic acids, 320, 321 
Cholesterol, 30, 33, 54, 61, 100 
Choline, 167 
Chyle, 290 

Clupanodonyl alcohol, 361 
Cryptogam fats, 13, 106-108, 112, 326 

Crystallisation of unsaturated fatty acids at low temperatures, 315 


Debromination of bromo-fatty acids, 320, 332 - 337 , 373 
w-Decanedicarboxylic acid, 322 
w-Decanol, 360 

w-Decenol, 361 o 0 _ 0 

Depot fats (animals), 8, 9, 11-12, 17, 60-88, 99, 181, 182, 183, 187, 232- 
239, 244-254, 277-280, 288, 289, 291, 292, 325, 332, 341 
Desaturation, 276, 285, 293 
Deuterium-containing fats, 275, 293, 294 
Dibromostearic acids, 315, 320, 321 
Dichlorostearic acids, 320, 321 
Digestibility of ingested fats, 294 
Diglycerides, 350, 351, 352, 356 
Dihydrochaulmoogric acid, 331 
Dihydroxybehenic acids, 321, 322, 328 

Dihydroxystearic acids, no, in, 135, 3 * 6 , 320-322, 327, 328 
n-Dodecanol, 359, 360 
n-Dodecapentaenal, 284, 306 
w-Docosanol, 359 
'w-D'ocosapentaenol, 54 , 361 
w-Docosenol, 150, 327, 359, 360 

Egg phosphatides, 68, 69, 341 

Eggs, fats of, 42, 44, 68-71, 291, 292, 34* 
w-Eicosanol, 359, 360 
w-Eicosatetraenol, 54, 361 
w-Eicosenol, 53 , * 5 °, 327 , 359 , 36° 

Elaidic glycerides, ingested, 275, 293 
Elaidyl alcohol, 317, 361 
Embryo (seed), 113, 114 
Endosperm (seed), 113, 114 

Enzyme syntheses of fatty acids and fats, 282, 283 
Ester-fractionation, 4, 109, 114, 123, 341, 367, 373 ~ 3 ^ 1 
,, data, calculation of, 398-404 
” „ „ typical detailed, 381-397 
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Fasting, effect on animal body fats, 37, 45.-44, 84 
>< » » milk „ 95, <», 241-243 

rats, analytical characteristics oi, i 
,, atmospheric oxidation of, 300,. 301 
>, hark and stem, 108, 109, in, 112, 169 
,, biosynthesis of (animals), 271-280 
,, „ „ (plants), 264-270 

„ bird, 11, 12, 64-71, 182, 1S3, 244, 245, 291, 292, 325 
,, brominated, separation by crystallisation, 185, 186, 193 
„ cryptogam, 13, 106-108, 112/326 
,, depot, mobilisation of, 296-298 
„ egg, 42, 44, 68-71, 291, 292, 341 

„ fish, 3, 10-11, 16-17, 28-50, 89, 227-230,..274, 279, 280, 288, 292, 
293, 299, 309-311, 324-326, 340-342, 36/, 379 

,, fish, influence of food, salinity, etc., 33, 37, 46, 51, 274, 270, 280 

„ formal classification of. 2, 3 '■ 

,, fruit-coat, 13, 14, 17, 18, 20, 113-121, 169, 182, 1S4, 189-192, 197, 
222-226, 265-267, 299 

,, hydrogenated, separation by crystallisation, iS, 19, 184-185, 187, 
. 193-197, 198, 201, 202, 409-412 
,, individual —see Separate Index, pp. 427-434 
,, ingested, 12, 44-46, 66-67, 73-75, 85-87, 100-102 
„ insect, 63-64 

,, leaf, 108, 109, no, in, 112, 169, 264, 265 

,, natural, biological relationships, 8-14, 24, 33, 37, 41-44, 46-50, 
52-57, 6l, 62, 64-75, 79, 83, 84, 89-IOO, I09 # 120, 121, 
165, 265-281, 288-289, 313, 363 
,, ,, component acids of, 5-14, 22-170 

,, „ ,, . glycerides of, 14-21, 181-261 

,, , „ major and minor component acids, 8, 109-1x2, 116, 122- 

128, 132, 134, 138, 141, 143-146. x 49> ISO, 152,154* 

156, 159-162, 199, 251, 264 
„ of amphibians, 11, 61-63, 89, 90, 232, 325 
„ of aquatic origin (fresh-water), 10-12, 22-27, 37”47» 106, 325 
„ „ „ „ (marine), ia-12,16-17, 22-37, 41-59, 93,106,217, 

218, 227-232, 274, 279, 280, 2S8, 292, 293, 299, 
309-311, 324-326, 332, 34 0 “"34- 

„ of land animals (depot), 8, 9, 11-12, 17, 6o~88, 99, 181, 182, 1S3, 
187, 232-239, 244-254, 271-274, 277-280, 288, 

289, 291, 292, 325, 332, 341 

„ „ „ „ (liver), 73, 87-93, 99, 274-277, 325, 341 

„ „ „ „ (milk), 3, 9, 22, 17, 93-102, iSi, 183,187, 232-243, 

254-261, 280, 288, 289, 291-293, 324, 387, 369, 
370, 374, 379, 382-385 

„ of marine mammalia, 50-59, 93, 217, 218, 227-232, 274, 279, 280, 
299, 324-326, 340-342, 359“364 
„ of reptiles, 11, 61-63, 89, 90, 325 
„ of rodents, 71-75, 9°. 9 2 > 2 44, 3 2 5 
„ root, 108, 112, 169 

„ seed, 9, 12-14, 17, 18-21, 113-114, 121-170, 181-186, 187-222, 
265-270, 281, 285, 288, 291, 292, 298,^297, 326-340 

„ solid natural, separation by crystallisation, 19, 182-184, 412-416 
Fatty acids, component, quantitative determination of, 4, 109, no, 
366-404 
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Fatty acids, “ even distribution ” amongst glycerides, 15, 17, 19-21, 
188-199, 204-225, 236, 252-253, 264 
„ „ individual, see Separate Index, pp. 435-437 

,, ,, ,, constitution of, 305-342 

,, ,, ,, isolation of, by low-temperature crystallisation, 

3 * 5 , 332 , 338 

,, ,, ,, unsaturated, conjugated, 7, 13, 122, 131-135, 142, 

154, 198, 281, 286, 313, 314, 322, 327, 338-340 
,, ,, ,, unsaturated, geometrical isomerism of, 316-319, 

323 , 327-329, 332-336, 338-340 
,, ,, isolation from fats, 367-368 

,, ,, of lower molecular weight, quantitative separation, 367, 

369-370, 382, 385 

,, ,, saturated, melting points and X-ray spectrum analysis of, 

*5B 306-308, 310, 311, 341 
Films, monomolecular, 317 

Fish, fats of, 3, 10-11, 16-17, 28-50, 89, 227-230, 274, 279, 280, 288/292, 
2 93 > 299, 309 “ 3 ii, 324-326, 340-342, 367, 379 
,, life-cycle of, and composition of fats, 37, 41-44 
Formic acid, 130 

Fractional vacuum distillation (higher fatty acid esters), apparatus for, 
374 - 38 i, 398 

Fruit-coat fats, 13, 14, 17, 18, 20, 113-121, 169, 182, 184, 189-192, 197, 
222-225, 265-267, 299 
Fruits, structure of, 113-114 


Geometrical isomerism in fatty acids and glycerides, 316-319, 323, 327- 
329, 332 - 336 , 338-340 

Glycerides, brominated, separation by crystallisation, 185, 186, 193 
,, component, abnormal types, 20, 21, 189-191, 233-243 
,, ,, attempted calculation from proportions of com¬ 

ponent acids, 188, 204-205, 218, 219 
,, ,, quantitative determination of, 4, 187-261, 291, 

405-416 

,, fully saturated, component acids of, 206-208, 217, 218, 223, 

229-231, 244, 246, 249, 252, 254, 256, 258, 
260, 408,. 409 

>j >, „ determination of, 17, 188-193, 405-409 

in natural fats, 15, 17, 20, 187-193, 194-198, 
201-203, 205-215, 217, 2x8-231, 232-239, 
243-252, 254-260, 274, 275, 278, 412-414 
hydrogenated, separation by crystallisation, 18, 19, 184-185, 
187, 193-197, 198, 201, 202, 409-412 
,, individual, see Separate Index, pp; 437-438 

natural mixed, configuration of, 19, 187, 211-213, 216, 217, 

2 47,35o,358 

„ polymorphism of, 350-358 

separation by crystallisation from acetone, 19, 187, 198-203, 
208, 210, 211, 213-215, 232, 250-252, 412- 
416 

■ : „ ,, fractional crystallisation, 182-184, 207, 208 

„ „ ,, ,, distillation, 184 

„ simple, 14-16, 181, 182, 183, 186, 189, 352, 353 
„ synthetic, 305, 350-358 


GENERAL INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Glycerol, 348 

„ higher aliphatic ethers of, 10, 29., 30, 348, 362-364 

a-Glycerophosphoric acid, 167 


Herbivora, fats of, 77-102, 232-261 
Hexabromostearic acids, 337-338 

%-Hexacosanol, 307, 360 

w-Hexadecaheptaenal, 284, 306 

w-Hexadecanol, 53, 54, 231, 284, 306, 348, 359, 360 

w-Hexadecenol, 53, 54, 361, 363 
w-Hexadienal, 2S3 

Hexahydroxystearic acids, 111, 337-338 
w-Hexenal, 284 
w-Hexenol, 284, 361 
Hydrolytic rancidity, 299 
Hydroxystearic acid, 319, 323 


Induction period (oxidation), 300, 301 
Ingested fats, digestibility of, 294 

,, ,, effect on animal depot fats, 12, 44-46, 66-67, 73-75, 83™ 

87, 272, 275, 276, 290-294 

„ „ „ „ „ milk ,, 100-102, 235, 241, 255-259 

„ fatty acids essential to health, 295 
Insects, fats of, 63-64 

waxes of, 307, 311, 359-360 
Iodised fats, 275 
a-Iodohydrin, 352 
lodostearic acid, 319, 323 
aj8-Isopropylidene glycerol, 351, 332 


Kephalins, 167-169 
Ketolstearic acids, 300, 322 
Ketone rancidity, 299 
Ketostearic acids, 315, 319 
Keto-«-tetratriacontanol, 360 
Kreis test, 300 


“■ Labelled ” fats, 275, 276, 293 
Lauraldehyde, 284, 306 
Layers, monomolecular, 317 

Lead salts of fatty acids, separation of, 22, 64, 70, 76, 109, 123, 168, 314, 

323, 328, 367, 370-372, 373, 382, g 5> 386, 389, 390, 303, 394, 597 
Leaf fats, 108, 109, 110, in, 112, 169, 264, 265 
„ waxes, 307, 311, 359, 360 
Lecithins, 68, 69, 167, 168, 290 
Linoleyl alcohol, 295, 361 
Lipoids (lipins), formal classification of, 2, 3 
Liver'fats (animals), 73, 87-93, 99, 274-277, 325, 341 
„ phosphatides, 49, 68 , 69, 87, 90-93,' 275-277, 324, 326 
Lymphatic system, 290, 291 
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Maleic anhydride, adducts with unsaturated fatty acids, 339, 342 
Marine mammals, fats of, 50-59, 93 > 217, 218, 227-232, 274, 279, 280, 
299, 324-326, 34 0 - 342 ? 359-364 
Melissyl alcohol, 307, 359, 360 

Methyl w-heptyl, «-nonyl, and w-undecyl ketones, 300 
Milk fats, 3, 9, 12, 17, 93-102, 181, 183, 187, 232-243, 254-261, 278, 280, 
291-293, 324, 367, 369, 37 °, 374 , 379 , 382-385 
,, ,, mode of production of, 100 

,, phosphatides, 100 
Mobilisation of reserve fats, 296-298 

Molecular filtration hypothesis of fat deposition, 44, 54, 57 
Monoglycerides, 350, 351, 352, 356 


^-Nonadienols, 284 
^-Nonenol, 361 


w-Octacosanol, 360 

n- 0ctadecadienol, 295, 361 

«-Octadecanol, 53, 54, 2 3L 34$, 359, 360, 362-363 

;£-Octadecaoctaenal, 284 

^-Octadecenol (oleyl alcohol), 32, 53, 54, 231, 286, 317, 348, 359, 361, 363 
w-Octadecenyl (oleyl) glyceryl ether, 362, 363 
^-Octadecyl glyceryl ether, 362, 363 
^-Octanol, 360 
^-Octatrienal, 283, 284, 306 
Oenanthaldehyde, 329 
“ Oleo oils/' 254 
Oleyl hexadecenoate, 231 
,, oleate, 231 

/ 5 -Oxidation, 238, 286-288, 297-300 
aj-Oxidation, 238, 298 

Oxidation of fatty acids (alkaline permanganate), no, m, 320-322, 327, 
328, 329, 333-336 

„ of fats, atmospheric, 300, 301, 372 
,, ,, ,, multiple alternate, 238, 298 

,, ,, ,, (permanganate-acetone), 188-189, 231-233, 316, 325, 

326, 328, 333, 338, 339, 393, 395, 399-400, 405-408 
Oxidative rancidity, 299-301 
Oxidostearic acids, 321 • 

Ozonisation, 316, 325, 326, 331, 333, 338, 339, 342 


w-Pentacosanol, 359 
Peroxide value, 300, 301 

Phosphatides (phospholipids), 3, 49, 60, 61, 68, 69, 87, 90-93, 99, 100, 108, 
109, 166-170, 264, 265, 269, 275-277, 297, 305, 311, 324, 326, 341 
Phosphatidic acids, 108, 264 
Physeteryl alcohol, 361 
Polenske value, 93, 94, 100 
Polyene aldehydes, 283, 284, 287, 306, 359 

Progressive (or partial) hydrogenation of glycerides, 16, 18, 19, 187, 193, 
194-197, 220, 221, 224, 225, 239, 244, 247 
Proteins, conversion into fats, 267, 271 
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Rancidity, 298-301 

Reichert-Meissl value, 93, 94, 98, 100, 255 

Reptiles, fats of, 11, 61-63, 89, 90, 325 

Resin (rosin) acids, 112, 117, 126, 128, 189 

Respiratory quotient, 243, 265-266, 271 

Rodents, fats of, 71-75, 90, 02, 244, 278-280, 291, 292, 295., 325 

Root fats, 108, 112, 169 


Saturated acids, 'determination of, by lead salt separation, 22, 04. 70, 76, 

“109, 123, iGS, 367, 370-372, 37 T 
382, 385, 386, 389, 393 < 394 » 

397 

„ ,, ,, by oxidation (Bertram), 64, 109, 123 

,, esters, ,, ,, ,, ,, (permanganate-acetone;, 

393, 395, 399-400 

Sea-birds, fats of, 67, 68 

Seed fats, 9, 12-14, 17, 18-21, 113-114, 121-170. 181-1S6, 187-222, 265- 
270, 281, 285, 288, 291, 292, 296, 297, 326-340 
Seeds, changes in fats during germination of, 296-297 
Selachyl alcohol, 10, 29, 30, 348, 362-364 
Spermaceti, 53 

Squalene, 10, 29, 30, 106, 348, 349 
Stem fats, 108, 109, hi, 112, 169 
Sterols, 29, 106, 311, 348 
Suberic acid, 316, 321, 322 
Succinic acid, 342 

Synthetic triglycerides, 305, 350-358 


Talloel, 112 

Temperature, climatic, influence on fats, 14, 120, 121, 129, 130, 131, 280 
„ influence on animal fats, 48, 83, 278-280, 294 
Testa, 113, 114, 166 

Tetrabromostearic acids, 78, 79, 84, 90, 09, 102, 33 2 ~33 6 
w-Tetracosanol, 359 
n-Tetradecanol, 53, 231, 359, 360 
w-Tetradecenol, 53, 54, 361 

Tetrahydroxystearic acids, 78, 79, 84, go, 99, 102, 111, 333~~336 
Thiocyanogen value (determination of linoleic acid), 68, 70, no, 123, 
^ 366, 398, 399 
w-Triacontanol, 360 
Triglycerides, synthetic, 305, 350-35 8 
Trihydroxystearic acids, 329 
Trimethylene glycol, 348 

Tristearin content of hydrogenated fats, 18, 19, 187, 193-194, 198, 201, 
202, 220, 221, 244, 247, 250, 409-412 
Trityl (triphenylmethyl) derivatives of glycerol, 353., 35^ 

. Tri-unsaturated glycerides, 185, 186, 188, 193-197* I 9 ^> 201-204, 208, 
218-222, 223-225, 228-230, 232, 238, 239, 244, 409-412 

Unsaponifiable matter, removal of, from natural fats, 265, 368-369, 37 ^ 

Vitamin A, 348, 349 
Vitamin D, 348 
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GENERAL INDEX OF SUBJECTS 
Waxes, 3, 10, n, 52-54, 106, no, in, 115, 116, 119, 121, 230, 231, 305, 

307. 309. 3ii, 348, 359-36 i. 363 

Wood pulp, 112 


X-ray spectrum analysis of fatty acids and glycerides, 151, 209, 216, 
306-308, 310, 311, 317, 341 


Zoomaryl alcohol, 361 


INDEX OF INDIVIDUAL FATS AND WAXES 
(AND PLANT FAMILIES) 


The references are to fats, unless waxes are specifically indicated. 
Except in a few special cases, systematic zoological and botanical names 
are not indexed unless there is no common synonym for an animal or plant,, or 

unless it is rare or unfamiliar. 

(Both common and systematic names of each species are given through¬ 
out the tables of component fatty acids in Chapters II-IV.) 


AQUATIC FLORA 
Algae, 10, 13, 23-25, 106, 325 
Cladophora sauteri , 25 
Fucus vesiculosus, 25 
Laminaria digitata, 25 
Nitella opaca, 25 
Oedogonium sp., 25 
Rhodymenia palmata, 25 
Anacharis alsinastnim (Canadian pond- 
weed), 24, 25 

Diatoms, 10, 24, 25, 274, 325 
Niizschia closterium, 25 


AQUATIC FAUNA 

Copepods, 26, 292 

Calanus finmarchicns , 26 
Cyclops strenuus, 26 
Diaptomus gracilis , 26, 27 
Euphausia superba, 50 
Zooplankton, 10, 23-27, 274, 325 
Daphnia galatea , 26 

FISH 

Invertebrates 
Crab (Birgus latro), 63 
,, (Japanese, Paralithodes camt- 
schatica ), 63 
,, (liver), 63 
Cuttle, 185 

Mussel (Mytilus edulis), 27 , 44, 46, 292, 

'^93 " ■■■. , " 

Prawn (Leander serratis), 27, 28 

Elasmobranch 

(10, 29-32, 325, 328, 348, 362-364, 
404) 

Angel fish (liver), 30, 31 
Dogfish, grey (liver), 30, 31 
,, spotted (liver), 30, 31 
Etmoptems spinax (eggs), 30 
Fan-fish (liver), 32 


Lepidovhimts Igaannsns (liver), 30 
Ratfish diver), 30, 31, 363, 364 
Ray, 325 ^ 

Seymnorhinits HcJiia (liver), 30 
Shark sp. (liver), 30,31, 32,185, 228,325 
,, thresher (liver), 30, 31 
,, white (liver), 32 
Skate (liver's 30, 31 
Spinax niger (liver), 30 
Squalidae (livers), 30, 31 


Teleosiid 

(32-50, 228-231, 274, 292, 293, 328, 

394-397) 

Angler fish (liver), 34-35 

Carp (body), 40 

,, Chinese (body and mesentery), 

37 » 4 °» 

Catfish (liver), 34-35, 36 
Chipeidae (body), 32, 36 
Coalfish (liver), 34-35 
Cod (liver), 16, 34-35, 7 2 ~ 75 , I0T » IG2 * 
185, 227-230, 235-237, 240, 241, 
2 55 -2 57» . 291-294, 325, 327, 336, 
341, 342, 394-397 . 

Conger eel (liver), 44, 45, 48 
,, ,, (peritoneum),. 44, 45,. 48 

Eels '(body), 33, 41, 44-46, 2 9 b 293 
. ,, sand, 185 
Gadidae (livers), 34-36 
Groper (head), 41, 48-50 
, „ (liver), 34-35, 41, 5 * 
Haddock (liver), 34-35 
Hake (liver), 34-35 

,, (New- Zealand), 33 *- 34 ~ 35 i 
51 

Halibut (body), 37-39, 4 b 4 s 
„ (liver), 34-35, 3 d, 4 b 4 $ 
Herring (body) 36, 37-39, 44 , 4 $, I ^ 5 » 
228, 292, 293, 3*27 
Lampem, 37-39* 4 1 
Ling (liver), 34-35 
„ „ (New Zealand), 34-35* 3 $* 



Menhaden (body), 36, 38-39, 86, 291, 
292 

Monkfish (liver), 34-35 
Mullet, grey (ovary), 54 
Perch (body), 40 
,, (mesentery), 40 
Pike (body), 40 
Pilchard (body), 36, 38-39 
Pollan (body), 40 
Pollock (liver), 34-35 
Red cod (liver) (New Zealand), 33, 
34-35, 51 

Saith (liver), 34-35 
Salmon (body), 11, 33, 37-44, 185 
,, (liver), 42, 44 
,, (mesentery), 42, 44 
,, ova, 42, 44 

„ parr, 41-43 

,, smolt, 41-43 

Sardine (Japanese) (body), 38-39, 185, 
228, 327, 342 
Sprat (body), 38-39 
Sturgeon, 11, 33, 41, 46-47 
Trout, brown (fresh-water) (body), 37- 
4°> 4i 

,, sea (body), 37-39, 41 
Tunny (body), 37-39, 41, 47-48 

,, (liver), 34-35, 36, 41, 47-48, 

342 

Turbot (body), 37-39, 41, 48 
,, (liver), 34-35, 36, 41, 48 


Marine mammalia 
Dolphin, 8, 16, 54-57, 308, 309, 367 
(body), 54-57, 360 
„ (head), 54-57 
Dugong, 280 

Porpoise, 8, 11, 16, 50, 54-57, 280, 
308, 309, 325, 367 
„ (body), 54-57, 231, 232, 

280, 325, 360, 361 
(head), 54-57, 218, 360, 

361 

„ (jaw), 54-57, 360 

„ (liver, etc.), 54-57 

Seal (blubber), 50, 227, 325 
Sperm whale (blubber), 11, 30, 52-54. 

230, 231, 325, 360, 

361 

„ „ (head), 11, 50, 52-54, 

218, 230, 231, 309, 

3 2 4> 3 2 5, 360, 361 
,, „ (liver), 54 

Whale (blubber), 12, 16, 41, 50-52, 
185, 227-230, 280, 299, 324, 

3 2 5, 3 2 7, 336, 373, 390-393 
„ (liver), 52 

,, (milk), 12, 52, 93 

White whale (Delphinapterus leucas) 
(body, head, jaw), 57 


LAND FAUNA 
A mphibia and Reptiles 
Frog (body), 11, 12, 61, 62 
,, (liver), 89, 91 
Lizard (body), 11, 12, 61, 62 
Python, 61 

Salamander, giant, 61 
Toad, 61 
Tortoise, 11, 12 

,, Greek (body), 62 

,, ,, (liver), 89, 91 

Turtle, 61 

„ green, 53, 62, 232 
,, leather, 61 
,, red, 61 
Viper, 61 

Insects 
(i) Fats 

Butterfly, Brazilian (Myelobia smerin- 
tha) , 63 

Cantharides beetle (body), 63, 64 
Cricket (Japanese) (body), 63 
Locust (body), 63 

Pachymerus dactris (beetle) (body), 
64, 291, 292 

Pemphigus sp. (body), ,63 
Silkworm (13onibyx mori ) (cocoon), 63 
Tent moth ( Malacosoma americana) 
(chrysalis), 63 

(ii) Waxes 
Bee, 311, 359, 360 
Cochineal, 360 
Lac, 360 

Birds 

Crane, 66 
Duck, 66, 182 
Emu, 64 
Gannet, 67, 292 

Goose, 64, 182, 183, 271, 278, 310 
Gull, Herring,' 67, 292 . 

,, Skua, 67, 292 

Hen, domestic, 11, 12, 17, 20, 64-67, 
233, 234, 244, 245, 278, 279, 291, 
292, 325 

Petrel, Fulmar, 67, 292 
Starling, 66 
Turkey, 66 

MAMMALS 

Rodents 

Hare (depot), 75 
Marmot (depot), 75 
Mouse (depot), 293 

Rabbit (depot), xi, 75, 182, 184, 233, 
234, 237, 244, 253, 278, 279, 
280 

„ (liver), 275 
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Leaf fats and waxes 

(i) Fats 

Cabbage, no 
Cocksfoot grass, no 
Olive, 265 
Peppermint, in 
Ryegrass, perennial, no 
Spinach, in 

(ii) Waxes 
Candelilla, 360 
Carnauba, 360 
Cocksfoot grass, 360 
Cotton, 360 
Lucerne, 360 
Wheat, 360 

Fruit-coat fats 
A ctinodaphne Hookeri, 117 
Astrocaryum sp., 115, 118 
Attalea sp., 115, 118 
Avocado pear, 117 
Awarra palm, 115 
Batava palm, 115 
Buckthorn, sea, 117, 119, 120 
Cacao bean (shell), 116, 119 
Canarium commune (?) (Java almond), 
116, 119, 190--191, 225 
Cayau palm, 115 
Celastrus paniculatus, 117 
Cinnamon, wild, 117 
Cohune palm, 115, 118 
Cokerite palm, 115, 118 
Corn salad, 117 

Elms guineensis (oil palm), 13, 18, 20, 
70,71,73-75,114,115,116,119, 
120, 184, 190-192, 216, 223, 
224, 253, 291, 292, 294, 299, 
309, 326 
melanococca, 118 
Elderberry, 117, 119, 120 
Gru-gru palm, 115 

Japan wax, 115, 116, 119, 121, 222, 
312 

Java almond, 116, 119, 190-191, 

222, 225 

Laurus nobilis (laurel), 117, 119, 190- 
192, 225 

Maximiliana regia , 115, 118 
Myristica fragrans syn. officinalis , 

115, 119 

,, malabarica , 115 

Myrtle wax, 115, 117 
Neolitsea involucrata, 117, 119 
Olive, 13, 18, 19, 20, 73-75, 114, 117, 
118, 119-121, 182, 184, 190—192, 
195-197, 216, 219, 220, 225, 253, 
266, 267, 290-291, 294, 299, 310, 
314,315,326,358 
Oreodoxa regia (palm), 115 


Palm (Elms guineensis), 13, 18, 20, 
7 °> 7L 73-75, H4> 11 5 > *x 6 , 1 x 9 , 
120, 184, 190-192, 216, 223, 224, 
225, 253, 291, 292, 294, 299, 309, 
326, 403, 404 
Patua palm, 116 
Per sea gratissima, 117 
Piqui-a, 18, 116, 118, 119, 190-192, 
222, 224, 225 
Raphia ruffi,a (palm), 115 
Rhus, 115, 116, 119, 121, 222, 312 
Stillingia tallow, 18, 115, 119, 120, 
182, 190-192, 222, 223, 310 
Sumach, 115, 116, 119, 121, 222, 312 

Fruit-coat wax 

Apple cuticle, 360 

Seed fats 

Abies balsamea, 124 
Acrocomia sp., 115, 118, 162, 163, 
190-191, 205 

Actinodaphne sp., 160, 206 
Adenanthera pavonina, 150, 152, 311 
Ailanthus glandulosa, 161, 165 
Akarittom, 131, 132, 134, 340 
Akebia lobata, 138 
Aleurites cordata, 134 

,, Fordii, 13, 122, 131-134, 198, 

221, 222, 281, 338 
,, moluccana, 133, 134 

,, montana, 13, 122, 131-134, 

198, 281, 338 
,, irisperma, 132,134 

Alfalfa, 151, 152, 310 
Allanblackia sp., 19, 155, 156, 181, 
182, 190-192, 212, 216, 218 
Almond, 131, 134, 266, 314 
Amoora seed, 156 
Anda-assu, 133, 134 
Angelica, 145 
Aniseed, star, 138 
Anona squamosa, 137 
Apricot, 134 
Areca catechu, 118, 162 
Argemone, 126, 131, 133 
A sclepias cornuti, 127 
Ash, 129 

Astrocaryum sp., 118, 162, 163, 190- 
191, 205 

Attalea sp., 118, 162, 163, 166 
Awarra palm, 163 

Azadirachta indica, 155, 190-192, 215 
Babassu nut, 162, 166, 184 
Bael, 127 

Bagilumbang, 133, 134 
Baku butter, 157 
Baobab, 139 
Barley, 141, 142 

(phosphatides), 168 
Basil, sweet, 125, 131 
Bassia, see Madfiuca 
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Batava palm, 163 
Beech, 122, 126, 129 
Beet (phosphatides), 167 
Behen, 311 
Belladonna, 139 
Betel nut, 162 
Bittersweet vine, 125, 131 
Blackberry, 131, 134 
Blepharis edulis, 127 
Bonducella nut, 151, 152 
Bonneti palm, 163 
Borneo tallow, 155, 157, 182, 190-192, j 

198, 200, 203, 205, 211, 216, 218, | 

310 | 

Bouandja, 156, 212 j 

Brassica sp., 146, 148, 149 j 

Brazil nut, 139 j 

Buckthorn, 125 

sea, 119, 125 
Butia palm, 162 

Cacao butter, 21, 119, 137, 155, 156, 
182, 185, 190-192, 198, 200-205, 

► 209-211, 216, 218, 238, 253, 269, 

285, 294, 310, 411, 412 
Camphor seed, 163 

Canarium commune (?) (Java almond), 

119, 138, 190-192, 211, 212, 218 
Candlenut, 133, 134 
Cantaloupe melon, 135 
Caper spurge, 131, 134 
Caraway, 145 
Camauba, 163 
Carrot, 145 
Cashew, 137, 138 

Castor seed (Ricinus communis ), 14, 

122, 132, 133, 135, 265, 266, 281, 
329 

Cay-Cay nut, 161, 208 j 

Cedar nut, 124 

Celastrus paniculakis, 125, 130, 131 
,, scandens, 125, 130, 131 
Celery, 145 
Cerbera odollam , 139 
Chaulmoogra, 144, 146, 147, 185, 221 
Cherry, 134 
Chervil, 143, 145 
Chestnut, horse, 127 
Chia seed, 125, 131 
Chicory, 128 

China wood, 13, 122, 131-134, 198, 
221,222,338 
Cinnamon, 160 

,, wild, 160 
Clover, 151 

Coconut, 73, 74, 86, 101, 118, 155, 
162, 166, 183, 184, 189-191, 205, 
206, 235-237, 255-259, 285, 291, 
292,294,299,309,372 
Coffee, 140 
,, wild, 152 
Cohune palm, 118, 162 
Cokerite plam, 163 


Colza, 149 

Coral tree nut, 150, 152, 311 
Coriander, 145 
Com salad, 125 
Corozo palm, 163 

Cottonseed, 13, 19, 73-75, 86, 137, 138, 
166, 189-191, 194-197, 
216. 219-221, 268, 2S1, 
291, 292, 301, 309, 326, 
383 , 335 

,, (hydrogenated), 72, 75, 

I94-I97. 294 
Couepia grandiflora, 340 
Coula, 126, 130 
Croton, 133, 134 
Cuban royal palm, 163 
Cucumber, wild, 135 
Curua palm, 163 
CusGuia reflex a, 158 
Bate, 163 
Datura, 139, 310 
Dhupa, 157 

Bika, 161 , 190-19 1 , 208, 217 
Bilo, 155, 156 
Bourn palm, 162 
Dumori butter, 157 
Elms guineensis (oil palm) (kernel), 
70, 71, 115, 119, 155, 162/164.183, 
189-191, 205, 206, 292, 299, 403, 404 
Elderberry, 119, 120, 140 
Elm, 126, 129, 160 , 164, 309 
Essang, 133, 134 
Evening primrose, 125, 143, 338 
Fennel, 145, 326 
Fever bush seed, 164 
Filbert, 126 
Fir seed, 124 

Gamboge butter, 156, 190-1 91 
Garcinia sp., 156, 190 - 191 , 212, 216, 
.218 

Gonyo almond, 138 . 

Gooseberry, cape, 139 
Gorliseed, 146, 147, 332 
Grape, 127, 131, 133 
,, wild, 127 
Grapefruit, 138 : . 

Groundnut, 13, 85, 131 , 151, 152, 154, 
166, 190 - 191 , 195-197, 
219, 220, 245, 291, 292, 
310, 311, 326,333,377 

,, (hydrogenated), 194-197, 

294 

Gru-gru palm, 162, 190-191, 205 
Gurgi nut, 156, 212 
Guyova, 127 
Gynocardia, 147 
Hackberry, 126, 129 
Hawthorn, 131, 134 
Hazelnut, 126, 129 
Hazura kernel, 155 

Hempseed, 67, 69-71, 124, 129, 131, 
267, 291, 292, 294 337 
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Henbane, 139 

Hevea brasiliensis, 13, 131, 133, 134 
Hickory nut, 124, 129 
Hogweed, 145 

Holarrhena antidysenterica, 139 
Honey palm, 163 
Hongay seed, 152 

Hydnocarpus sp., 144, 1^6, i 47 > 

329-33I 

Hygrophyla spinosa, 140 
Iliipe butter, 157, 159 
,, tallow, 155, 157 
Iron wood nut, 157 
Irvingia sp., 161, 165, 208, 3°9 
Isabghol, 128 

Isano nut, 126, 130, 143, i 44 > 33 1 
Ivory wood, 126, 130, 133* 3 2 9 
Ivy, 143, 145, 326, 327 
Jaboty kernel, 161, 165 
Jamba, 149 

Java almond, 119, 138, 190-192, 211, 
212, 218 
,, olive, 156 

Joannesia princeps, 133, 134 
Jute, 138 
Kadam, 135 
Kansive nut, 155 

Kanya butter, 157, 190-191, 212, 213 

Kapok, 139, 309 

Ratio, 157, 159 

Kaya, 124 

Kenaph, 138 

Kepayang, 135, 190-191, 198, 199, 
200, 203, 215 

Khakan kernel, 161, 164, 165 
Kirondro seed, 161, 165 
Koeme, 135 

Kokum butter, 156, 190-191, 212, 216 
Kombo, 160, 324 
Kusum, 153, 154, 190-191,310 
Laurel, cherry, 134 
,, Portuguese, 134 
Laums nobilis (laurel), 21, 119, 160, 
164, 183, 184, 186, 189-191, 207, 
208, 225, 309 

Licania rigida, 13,131,132, 134 ,198, 34 ° 
Lime, 138 

Linder a sp., 164, 324 
Linseed, 19, 69-71, 86, 87, iox, 102, 
125, 131, 185, 193, 194, 221, 235- 
237, 240, 255-257, 267-268, 291- 
293 , 296, 333, 337 , 338 
Litsea sp., 160, 164, 324 
Loofah (Luffa sp.), 135 
Lucerne, 151 
Lukrabo, 147 
Lumbang, 133, 134 
Macassar, 153, 154 

Madhuca sp., 157, 159, 190-192, 198, 
200, 203, 205, 213, 214 
Maize, 85, 86, 141, 142, 292, 294, 310, 
332 , 334 


Malabar tallow, 157 
Mallow, rose, 138 
Mammy apple, 155, 157 
Mangalore butter, 163 
Mani nut, 155 

Manicaria saccifera, 64, 162, 190-191, 
205, 292 
Maratti, 147 

Margosa, 155, 156, 190-192, 215, 218 
Maximiliana regia , 118 
Mee, 157, 159 
Melon, cantaloupe, 135 
,, water, 135 

Melontree, 139 
Michelia Champaca , 138 
Millet, 141 

Mkanyi, 156, 181, 182, 190-192, 212 
Mowrah, 157, 159, 190-192, 198, 200, 
203, 205, 213, 214, 218 
Mullein, 127 
Mungo bean, 151, 152 
Murumuru, 162 
Mustard, 149, 269, 328 
,, tree, 164 

Myristica fragrans syn. officinalis, 119, 
160, 164, 165, 183, 184, 
186, 189-191, 207, 281, 
309 

,, malabarica, 21, 160, 207 
,, sp., 21, 115, 119, 155, 160, 
163-165, 183, 184, 186, 
189-191, 207, 281, 288, 

309 

Myrobalan, 139 
Nasturtium, 148, 328 
Neem, 155, 156, 190-192, 215, 218 
Neolitsea involucrata , 119, 160, 206, 207 
Neou, 131, 132, 134 
Niger seed, 128, 269 
Njatuo tallow, 157, 190-191, 213, 216, 
218 

Njave, 157 
Noli palm, 163 

Nutmeg, 119, 160, 164, 165, 183, 184, 
186, 189-191, 207, 217, 281, 309 
Oak, Indian, 126, 131 
,, pin, swamp, 126, 131 
Oats, 141, 142 
,, (phosphatides), 168 
Oiticica, 131, 134, 198, 340 
Okra, 138 

Olive, 119, 127, 131 

Oncoba sp., 146, 147 

Ongokea Gore , 126, 130, 143, 144, 331 

Otobo, 160 

Ouricoury nut, 162, 166 
Owala nut, 152 
Pachira, 139 

Pachyrhizus angulatus, 152 
Pseony, 265 

Palaquium oblongifolium, 19, 157, 

190-191, 213 
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Palm [Elms guineensis), 70, 71, 115, 

118, 119, 162, 166, 183, 189-191, 
205, 206, 292, 299 
Palmiche nut, Cuban, 162 
Paraguay palm, 163 
Paramaca palm, 163 
Parinarium sp., 131, 132, 134, 340 
Parkia sp., 150, 152 
Paroacaxy nut, 152 
Parsley, 143, 145, 326 
Parsnip, 145 
Passion fruit, 125 
Payena sp., 155 
Pentaclethra sp., 150 
Pentadesma sp., 155, 190-192, 212, 

213, 218 

Perilla ocimoides , 15, 125, 131, 337, 
338 

Perrier a Madagascariensis, 161, 165 
Phulwara butter, 157, 159, 190-191, 
198, 200, 203, 213, 214 
Physic nut, 133, 134 
Picramnia sp,, 13, 144, 161, 165, 331 
Picrasma sp., 144, 161, 165 
Pili, 138 

Pimpinella anisiim, 326 
Pine, digger, 124 
,, nut, 124 
,, red, 124 
,, seed, 124, 337 
Pinus sp., 124, 129, 131 
Piqui-a, 118, 119, 137, 139, 190-192, 
214 

Piririma kernel, 163 
Pistachio, 138 
Pitjoeng, 147 
Plantago ovata , 128 
Platonia sp., 155 
Plum, 134 

Pomegranate, 136, 339 
Pongamia, 151, 152 
Poppy, 126, 131, 266, 267, 296, 333 
Po-Yoak, 131, 132, 134 
Primus sp., 131, 134 
Pulasan tallow, 153, 154, 190-192, 
2x4, 218 
Pumpkin, 135 

Rambutan tallow, 153, 154, 190-192, 

214, 215, 218, 310 

Rape, 86, 87, 101, 102, 149, 190-191, 
216, 220, 235-237, 240, 255- 
257, 267, 269, 291, 293, 311, 
326, 328, 358 
,, hydrogenated, 184 
,, Jamba, 149 

(phosphatides), 168-169, 326 
Ravison, 149 
Rayan, 157 
Rice, 141, 142 

Ricinodendronafricanum, 133, 134 
Ricinus sp., 14, 122, 132, 133, 135 
Rubber seed, 131, 133, 134, 337 

■ 28 ' . .■ '4 


Rue, 127 
Rye, 141, 142 
Quince, 134 
Safflower, 128, 131 
Santalum album , 130, 338 
Sapocainha, 146, 147 
Seringe, 135 

Sesame, 127, 131, 190-191, 195-197, 
221, 408, 409 

Shea nut, 157, 190-192, 198, 200, 202, 
203, 205, 213, 218, 285, 310 
Shinia, 137, 138 
Soap nut, 153 
Sorghum, 141 

Soyabean, 13, 85, 86, 101, 102, 131, 
151, 153, 185, i93> *94> 
221, 235-237, 255-259, 
269, 291, 292, 310, 326, 
333 

,, ,, (phosphatides), 167-169, 

269, 326 
Squash, Hubbard, 135 
Staphylea pinnata, 127 
Slephania tetrandra, 126 
Sterculia faetida, 117, 156, 211 
Stillingia sp., 119, 135 
Slrophanthus hispidus, 139 
Sugar cane (phosphatides), 167 
Sunflower, 128, 131, 166, 269, 297 
Surin kernel, 157 
Symphonia sp., 155 
Tab an merah, 157, 190-191, 213 
Talisoy, 139 
Tangkallak kernel, 160 
Teak, 158 

Teaseed, 13, 127, 190-191, 195-197, 
219,220,326 
,, Chinese, 127 
,, Japanese, 127 
Teazlewort, 128 
Telfairia occidentalism 135, 136 
,, pedata , 135, 136 

Terminalia sp., 139 
Thevetia neriifolia , 139 
Thistle, 128 
Thorn apple, 139 
Tobacco, 139 
Tomato, 139 
Tonka bean, 151, 152 
Treculia africana, 124, 131 
Trichosanihes cucumeroides, 135, 136, 
339 

,, Kadam , 135, 136 

Prop cBolum, 146, 148 
Tucuma kernel, 162, 190-191, 205 
Tung, Chinese, 13, 122, 131-134, 198, 
221, 222, 338 y. 

„ Florida, 134 
„ Japanese, 134 
Ucuhuba, 160 
Virola, 160, 163, 165 
Wallflower, 146, 149, 328 
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Walnut, 123, 124, 129, 131, 266, 337 
Wheat, 141, 142 

,, (phosphatides), 168 
Wrightia annamensis, 329 
Xanthium strummarium, 128 


Ximenia americana , 126, 130, 146, 329 
Seed wax 

Simmondsia californica, 146, 148, 150, 

327, 


PLANT FAMILIES 


Acanthaceae, 122, 127, 140 
Anacardiaceae, 116, 119, 122, 137, 138 
Anonaceae, 122, 137, 138 
Apocynaceae, 122, 137, 139 
Araceae, 112 

Araliaceae, 122, 143, 145, 326 
Asclepiadaceae, 122, 127 
Berberidaceae, 122, 138 
Betulaceae, 122, 126 
Bombacaceae, 122, 136, 137, 139 
Burseraceae, 116, 119, 122, 137, 138, 
157,211. 

Buxaceae, 122, 148 

Caprifoliaceae, 117, 119, 122, 137, 140 
Caricaceae, 122, 139 
Caryocaraceae, 116, 119, 122, 137, 139, 
214 

Celastraceae, 117,119,122,125,130,131 
Chenopodiaceae, m, 112,159 
Combretaceae, 122, 137, 139 
Compositae, 122, 123, 128, 131 
Coniferae, 112, 113, 122-124, 129 
Convolvulaceae, 123, 158, 159 
Cruciferae, 9, 13, no, 123, 146, 148, 

149, 154, 281, 311, 328 
Cucurbitaceae, 13, 122, 129, 132, 135, 

137, 2x5 
Cyperaceae, 112 
Dipsaceae, 122, 128 

Dipterocarpaceae, 123, 150, 157, 159, 
209, 211, 310 

Elaeagnaceae, 111, 117, 119, 122, 125 
Euphorbiaceae, 13, 116, 119, 122, 129, 
131-13 5 > 148 
Fagaceae, 122, 126, 131 
Flacourtiaceae, 13, 122, 144, 146, 147, 
329-331 

Gramineae, 110, 122, 136, 137, 141, 

142, 168, 295 

Guttiferae, 123, 150, 155-157, 159, 

212, 310 

Hippocastanaceae, 122, 127 
Juglandaceae, 122, 124 
Labiatae, in, 122, 123, 125 
Lauraceae, 114, 115, 117-119, 123, 

150, 160, 163, 164, 206-208, 309, 

324, 367 

Lecythidaceae, 122, 137, 139 
Leguminosae, 13, 123, 129, 131, 150- 

153, 167, 310, 311 
Leguminosae (phosphatides), 167 
Linaceae, 122, 125 
Lythrarieae, 136 


Magnoliaceae, 122, 137, 138 
Malvaceae, 122, 136, 137, 138 
Meliaceae, 123, 150, 156, 159, 215 
Menispermace ae, 122, 126 
Moraceae, 122, 124, 129, 131 
Myricaceae, 117 

Myristicaceae, 114, 115, 118, 119, 123, 
150, 160, 163-165, 206-208, 309, 

324 

Myrtaceae, 122, 127 
Oenotheraceae, 122, 125, 143 
Olacaceae, 122, 126, 130, 144, 146 
Oleaceae, 117, 119, 122, 127 
Palmae, 13, 114, 115, 116, 118-120, 

123, 150, 154, 162, 163, 165, 166, 

205, 206, 217, 264, 269, 281, 285, 

288, 309 

Papaveraceae, 122, 126, 131 
Passifloraceae, 122, 125 
Pedaliaceae, 122, 127, 131 
Phytolaccaceae, 112 
Plantaginaceae, 122, 128 
Punicaceae, 136 
Rhamnaceae, 122, 125 
Rosaceae, 13, in, 122, 129, 131, 132, 
134 

Rubiaceae, 122, 137, 140 
Rutaceae, 122, 127, 137, 138 
Salvadoraceae, 123, 150, 153, 154, 161, 
164, 165 
Santalaceae, 130 

Sapindaceae, 13, 122, 123, 150, 214, 

215, 310 

Sapotaceae, 123, 150, 155, 157, 159, 
213, 214, 310* 

Scrophulariaceae, 122, 127 
Simarubaceae, 122, 123, 143, 144, 150, 
161, 165, 208, 309 
Solanaceae, 122, 137, 139 
Staphyleaceae, 122, 127 
Sterculiaceae, 116, 123, 137, 150, 156, 
159, 209-211, 310 
Theaceae, 122, 127 
Tiliaceae, in, 122, 136, 138 
Tropceolaceae, 123, 146, 148, 328 
Ulmaceae, 123, 126, 129, 160, 164 
Umbelliferae, 9, 13, 122, 143, 145, 154; 

269, 281, 326 
Urticaceae, 122, 126, 129 
Valerianaceae, 117, 122, 125 
Verbenaceae, 123, 158, 159 
Vitaceae, 122, 127, 131 
Vochysiaceae, 123, 150, 161, 165 
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INDEX OF INDIVIDUAL FATTY ACIDS AND GLYCERIDES 

(Other acids, including substituted (e.g., bromo- or hydroxy-) fatty 
acids, are included in the general index.) 


(i) FATTY ACIDS 


Arachidic (72-eicosanoic), 6 , 8 , 13, 30, 
63, 69, 72, 74, 79, 85, 91-93, 
95”98, 100-102, 107, 112, 117, 
123, 124-128, 134-141, 146, 150- 
154, 155-159, 168, 192, 209, 211, 
212, 214, 215, 2x8, 219-221, 228- 
232, 240-242, 248, 249, 251, 256, 
260, 285, 287, 288, 294, 307, 308, 
3x0, 311, 341, 377, 383, 385, 390, 
3937395, 397 , 4 °°, 4°2, 404, 409 
Arachidonic, 7, 29, 68, 69, 73, 78, 
79, 84, 168, 170, 240, 295, 314, 
340, 34i 

Behenic (^-docosanoic), 6, 30, 74, 
146, 148-154, 168, 228-230, 306, 
307, 308, 310, 311, 318, 328, 341, 

377 , 394 , 395 , 397 
Brassidic, 317, 318, 321, 328 
Butyric, 6, 12, 20, 52, 63, 93-102, 

237, 238, 240-242, 256, 258-261, 
283, 288, 293, 294, 306, 308, 309, 
369, 37o, 382, 385 

Capric (%-decanoic), 6, 12, 52, 53, 
7 2 , 93-102, 123, 129, 140, 153, 
159-162, 164, 165, 166, 206-208, 
231, 232, 238, 240-242, 256, 

258-261, 268, 288, 300, 305, 308, 
309, 316, 321, 322, 369, 372, 
383-385 

Caproic (72-hexanoic), 6 , 12, 52, 

93-102, 162, 238, 240-242, 256, 
258-261, 268, 288, 293, 306, 308, 
309, 369, 370, 382, 385, 406 
Caprylic (w-octanoic), 6, 12, 52, 63, 
93-102, 159-162, 165, 166, 206, 

238, 240-242, 256, 258-261, 268, 
288, 300, 308, 309, 321, 322, 367, 
369, 372, 382, 384, 385 

Carnaubic, 140 

Cerotic, 6, no, 111, 126, 128, 130, 
146, 307, 308, 311, 329 
Cetoleic, 7, 28, 313, 327, 399, 4 02 
Chaulmoogric, 7, 13, 122, 142, 143, 
144, 146, 147, 185, 221, 295, 313, 

314 , 330-331 

“ Cheiranthic/'313 


Clupanodonic, 7, 29, 52, 57, 68, 69, 
314,340,342 
Couepic, see Licanic 
“ Daturic,” 310 
^-Decanoic, see Capric 
%-Decenoic, 6, 53, 94, 97-98, 101, 102, 
239, 242, 312, 313, 324, 369, 384, 

385 

^-Docosahexaenoic, 7, 314, 341, 342 
^-Docosanoic, see Behenic 
w-Docosapentaenoic, 7, 29, 73, 314, 
34 °, 342 

%-Docosatetraenoic, 100 
w-Docosenoic {see also Cetoleic and 
Erucic), 146, 150, 372 
w-Dodecenoic, 6, 8, 52, 53, 04, 07—98, 
101, 102, 164, 239, 242, 312, 313, 
324, 383-385 

^-Eicosanoic, see Arachidic 
w-Eicosapentaenoic, 7, 314, 341, 342 
n-Eicosatetraenoic, 7, 29, 68, 69, 73, 
78, 79, 84, 168, 170, 295, 314, 340, 
341 , 342 

^-Eicosenoic, 122, 142, 146, 150, 153, 
154,214,313,327,372 
Elasostearic, 7, 13, 122, 131—135, 
142, 154, 198, 222, 281, 286, 313, 
314 , 3 22 , 3 2 7 » 338 , 339 , 340 , 37 2 
Elaidic, 293, 317-319, 3 2 o-3 22 , 323, 
361 

Erucic, 6, 13, 86, 87, xoi, 102, 112, 
122, 123, 127, 128, 142, 143, 146, 
148-150, 154-156, 158, 168-169, 
220, 240, 264, 269, 281, 286, 293, 
2 95 , 306, 311/313. 317 , 318, 321, 
322, 327, 328, 372 

Gadoleic, 6, 28, 32, 50, 53, 313, 327, 
372 , 399 , 40 2 
Gondoic, 327 

Gorlic, 7, 122, 144, 146, 147, 314, 
330 , 331 

%-Heptadecanoic, 305, 310 
n-Heptanoic, 305, 325 
w-Hexacosahexaenoic, 29, 342 
^-Hexacosanoic, 305, 308, 311 
^-Hexacosapentaenoic, 29, 342 
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w-Hexacosenoic, 126, 128, 130, 142, 

143, 146, 313, 329 

n-Hexadecatrienoic, 29, 33, 314, 341, 

342 

w-Hexadecenoic (palmitoleic, zoo- 
maric), 5, 6, 9, 11, 12, 17, 24-27, 
28, 31, 32, 33 - 35 ^ 3 6 , 37 . 38-40, 

41, 42, 43, 44, 45-54> 62, 63, 65, 

67, 68, 69, 71, 72, 74. 75. 78-80, 

82-84, 88-94, 97, 98, 101, 102, 
106-108, 126, 128, 133, 135, 150, 
153, 157, 158, 168-170, 200, 

228-232, 239, 242, 244, 248, 251, 
253, 272, 273, ^74, ^77, 286, 287, 
294, 313, 322, 324-326, 327, 342, 
372,374,383-385.387-389,391- 

393 . 395 - 397 , 399 , 4 0I > 4 02 > 4°4 
w-Hexanoic, see Caproic 
Hiragonic, 29, 33, 342 
Hydnocarpic, 7, 13, 122, 142, 143, 

144, 146, 147, 185, 221, 313. 3*4. 
330 

" Hypogseic,” 313 
“ Japanic/’ 117, 121, 312 
Keto-elaeostearic, 7, 122, 132-134, 
142, 198, 222, 338, 340 
“ Lanomyristic/’ 312 
" Lai-iopatini-tic,” 312 
“ Lan-osteai-ic,” 312 
Laurie (w-dodecanoic), 6, 13, 52, 
53. 55. 5^. 62-64, 72, 74, 79, 84, 
93-99, 101, 117-119, 123, 128, 
129, 135. X42, I 5 °. I 53 -I 55 * 

159-162, 164-166, 193. 206-208, 
223, 225, 229, 231, 232, 240-242, 
249-251, 256, 258-261, 264, 269, 
281, 285, 286, 288, 300, 308, 309, 
33 i, 37 2 . 374 . 383-385. 4°4 
Licanic, 7, 122, 132-134, 198, 222, 
313 , 3 i 4 . 340 . 372 

Lignoceric, 6, 13, 107, 112, 117. 
126-128, 136-141, 146, 148, 150- 
152, 264, 307, 308, 311, 377 . 394 , 

395,397 
Linderic, 324 

Linoleic, 5, 7, 12, 13, 18, 52, 63-65, 
69, 70, 73 . 74 . 75 , 77 - 79 . 8x, 82, 
84-86, 90, 93, 99, 101, 102, 106- 
108, 110-112, 114-143, 145-153, 
154-162, 166, 167-170, 184-187, 
189, 193-202, 204, 207, 208, 211- 
215, 219-221, 225, 227, 240, 242, 
244, 245, 247, 251, 257, 258, 264, 
268, 269, 272, 273, 276-279, 281- 
283, 285, 286, 289, 295, 313, 314, 
319, 320, 322, 323, 326, 328, 

332 ” 336 , 337 , 34 °, 34 2 , 36 i, 

387-389, 398, 399, 403, 404, 411 
Linolenic, 7, 13, 18, 63, 64, 71, 73, 
75,77, 85, 86, 93, 99 ,101, 102, 1 IQ- 
112, 114, 117, 119, 122-128, 129, 
I3I-I35, 136-142, 147, I49-I54, 


Linolenic— oont. 

156, 158, 161, 168, 169, 185, 193- 
195, 221, 240, 264, 269, 281, 285, 

286, 313, 320, 322, 323, 337-338, 
( 342 , 398 

“ Lycopodia/’ 108, 313 
“ Margaric/’ 310 
Melissic, 307 
1 o-Methylstearic, 311 
Montanic, 307 
Moroctic, 342 

Myristic, 6, 8, 13, 20, 24-26, 31, 42, 
43 . 45 - 48 , 52, 53 , 55 , 56 , 62, 65,' 
67-69, 72-75, 77-79, 81-86, 88- 
93 , 95-102, 107, 108, hi, 114- 
119, 123, 124-128, 134-141, 144, 
150, 152-158, 159-162, 164-166, 
168, 184, 192, 193, 196, 197, 

206-208, 211-214, 218, 220, 223, 

224, 228-232, 24O-242, 244-25I, 
254, 256, 258-260, 272, 273, 28l, 
285, 287, 288, 293, 308, 309, 310, 
359 , 37 L 3 72, 374 , 383-397, 400, 
403, 404 

Nervonic, 28, 328, 329 
Nisinic, 7, 29, 342 

w-Nonanoic, 305, 315, 316, 322, 361, 
362, 406 
Obtusilic, 324 

w-Octadecadienoic (see also linoleic), 
5, 7, 12, 33, 52, 60, 62-64, 67, 72, 
73 , 74 , 77 - 79 , 81, 82, 84-86, 
88-93, 95-99, 101-102, 106-108, 
228-232, 240-242, 248, 250, 251, 
256, 260, 277, 313, 314, 332-337, 
370, 383-385, 390 - 397 , 4 °L 4°2, 

404 

^-Octadeca-octaenoic, 284 
%-Gctadecatetraenoic (see also steari- 
donic), 7, 29, 33, 52, 73, 131, 313, 
3 i 4 , 338 , 340 , 34 i 

w-Octadecatrienoic (see also elseo- 
stearic and linolenic), 7, 33, 63, 
64, 73, 93, 99, 101, 102, 125, 130, 
131-135, 143 , 313 , 3 X 4 , 337-340 
w-Octadecen-inoic, 122, 130, 142-144, 
3 X 4 , 33 1 

n-Octadecenoic, see oleic 
w-Octadecinoic, 7, 13, 122, 142, 143, 
144 , 161, 3x3, 314, 33 x 
^-Octanoic, see Caprylic 
Oleic, 5, 6, 9, n-13, 17, 18, 20, 21, 
24-27, 31, 32, 33-35, 36, 37, 
38-40, 41, 42, 45-57, 60, 62-65, 
67-72, 74-86, 88-93, 95-102, 106- 
112, 114-142, 144-159, 160-162, 
165, 166, 167-170, 181, 184, 185, 
186, 187, 188, 189, 193-202, 204, 
206-208, 209-215, 217-221, 222- 

225, 227-232, 236, 238, 239, 240- 
252, 256—260, 264, 268, 269—272, 
273, 274, 276-280, 281, 282-289, 
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Oleic— cont. 

294, 306, 311, 312-322, 323-328, 
332, 333. 336, 337. 338, 342, 357. 
358, 359, 369-372, 374, 383-404, 
4O9, 4II 

Oleic (synthesis), 319, 320 
isoOleic, 73, 293, 323, 324, 371, 372, 
409 

Palmitic, 5, 6 , 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 17, 18, 
20, 23-27, 31, 32, 33-35, 36, 37, 
38-40, 42, 45-57, 60, 62-65, 67- 
72, 74-86, 88-93, 95-102, 106-112, 
114-142, 144, 145, 146, 148-153, 
154-159, 160-162, 165, 166, 167- 
170, 181, 184, 189, 192, 193-202, 
204, 206-208, 209-211, 212, 213- 
215, 217-225, 228-238, 240-242, 
244-254, 256-261, 264, 269-272, 
273, 274, 277, 278, 280, 281, 283, 
286-288, 291, 293, 294, 298, 305, 
306, 308-310, 311, 314, 315, 325, 
326,351,359,371,372,374,383- 

397,399-404,409,411 

Palmitoleic, see w-Hexadecenoic 
Parinaric, 132-134, 142, 314, 340 
^-Pentadecanoic, 310 
Petroselinic, 6, 13, 122, 142, 143-145, 
154, 155, 161, 269, 281, 286, 313, 
318, 321, 322, 326, 327, 337, 338 
Phthioic, 311 

Physetoleic, see ^-Hexadecenoic 
Punicic, 136, 339 
“ Rapic,” 313 
Ricinelaidic, 329 

Ricinoleic, 6, 13, 107, 122, 126-128, 
130, 132-135, 142,- 281, 286, 295, 
313 . 314 , 329 
Santalbic, 130, 314, 338 
Selacholeic, 6, 10, 28, 30, 313, 328, 
329, 404 
Shibic, 29, 342 

Stearic, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 13/17, 18, 20, 
31, 32, 47, 48, 52, 53, 60, 62, 63, 
64, 65, 67-72, 74-76, 77-86, 88- 
93, 95-102, 106-112, 114, 116, 
119, 120, 123, 124-128, 132, 135- 
142, 144, 149, 150/ 151-153, 154- 
159, 160-162/165, 166, 167-170, 
181, 189, 192, 193-202, 204, 206- 


Stearic— cont. 

208, 209-215, 217, 218, 220-225, 
228-242, 244, 245-254, 256-261, 
264, 270-275, 277, 278, 283-285, 
288, 293, 294, 298, 305, 306, 
308, 310, 311, 318, 326, 338, 350, 
35 U 359 , 361, 37 2 ~ 374 , 383-386, 
389, 390 , 393 - 395 , 397 , 399 , 4 °°, 
402-404, 409, 411 
Stearidonic, 7, 29, 57, 314 
Stearolic, 315, 316, 318, 319 
Tariric, 7, 13, 122, 142, 143, 144, 
161, 313, 3 i 4 , 33 i 
“Telfairic/’ 313 

^-Tetracosahexaenoic, 7, 29, 36, 314, 
34 2 

72-Tetracosanoic, 6 , 13, 107, 112, 117, 
126-128, 136-141, 146, 148, 150- 
152, 311 

w-Tetracosenoic, 6, 10, 28, 30, 313, 
328, 329, 404 

n-T etradecahexaenoic, 284, 306 
n-T etradecenoic, 6, 8, 52, 53, 72, 79, 
82, 84, 89, 91, 92, 94, 97, 98, 101, 
102, 153, 160, 161, 164, 228-232, 
239, 242, 248-251, 273, 274, 286, 
287, 312, 313, 324, 372, 383-385, 
388, 389, 391-393, 395 - 397 , 4 ° 2 , 
404 

Thynnic, 29, 342 
Trichosanic, 135, 136, 339 
Tsuzuic, 324 
Tnberculostearic, 311 
w-Undecanoic, 322 
^-Undecenoic, 329 
Unsaturated C 20 - 2 2, 10, 11, 12, 

22-57, 61, 62, 63,’ 65, 67, 72, 74, 
76, 78, 79, 81, 82, 84, 86, 88-93, 
97, 98, 101, 102, 186, 228-232, 
240-242, 244, 245, 247, 248, 251, 
272, 273, 276, 277, 293, 294, 313, 
340-342, 368, 370, 383-385, 387- 
397 , 399 , 401, 4°4 
Yaccenic, 313, 326, 327 
iso Valeric, 6, 8, 11, 16, 54-57, 231, 232, 
308, 309, 311, 369 

Ximenic, 126, 128, 130, 142, 143, 
146, 313, 329 

Zoomaric, see ^-Hexadecenoic 


(ii) GLYCERIDES (NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC) 


(Saturated acyl groups placed in 

Arachidodiolein, 214, 215 
Butyrodiolein, 183, 255 
Butyropalmito-olein, 183, 350 
Caprodilaurin, 354-357 
Caprodimyristin, 354-357 
Caprodipalmitin, 354-357 * 


ascending order of molecular weight.) 

Caprodistearin, 354-357 
Caprolauromyristin, 183, 208 
Capromyristo-olein, 183 

Dicaprolaurin, 354-357 
Uicapromyristin, 354-357 
Dicapropalmitin/354-357 

437 -If 
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Dicaprostearin, 354-357 
Dihydrochaulmoogro-didihydrohydno- 
carpin, 185, 221 

Dihydrohydnocarpo-didiliydrochanl- 
moogrin, 185, 221 

Dilauromyristin, 101, 183, 184, 206, 
208, 259, 350, 352, 354-357 
Dilauropalmitin, 352, 354-357 
Drlaurostearin, 352, 354-357 
Dimyristopalmitin, 183, 184, 354-357 
Dimyristostearin, 354-357 
Diolein, 351 
Dipalmitin, 351 

Dipalmitostearin, 17, 182, 183, 201- 

203, 210, 211, 217, 224, 225, 239, 

244, 247, 248, 252, 253, 274, 351, 

354 - 357 * 410-412 
Distearin, 350, 358 
Distearo-arachidin, 228 
Erucin, 87 

Erucodi-olein (linolein), 216, 220 
Hexadeceno-oleo-palmitin, 244, 251 
Hexadeceno-palmitins, 254 
Hexadeceno-palmitostearin, 244 , 

Laurodimyristin, iox, 183, 184, 208 

r 354-357 
Laurodiolein, 208 
Laurodipalmitin, 354-357 
Laurodistearin, 354-357 
Lauromyristopalmitin, 208 
Lanrdmyristostearin, 208 
Linoleo-linolenins, 185 
Mono-olein, 358 
Monopalmitin, 358 
Monostearin, 350, 351 
Myristodiolein, 208 
Myristodipalmitin, 183, 354-357 
Myristodistearin, 354-357 
Myristopalmito-aracliidin, 228 
Oleobutyropalmitin, 183, 350 
Oleocapromyristin, 183 
Oleodiarachidin, 215 
Oleodierucin, 184, 216, 220 
Oleodilaurin, 208 
Oleodimyristin, 208 
Oleodipalmitin, 182, 183, 185, 195- 
i 98 , 201-204, 210, "2x1, 213-216 
221, 223-225, 239, 248, 252, 253 
Oleodistearin, 19, 181-183, 185, 187 
198, 201-205, 209-213, 216,’ 239,’ 
252,253,270,358 


Oleolauromyristin, 208 
Oleolinoleins, 18, 185, 199, *214, 215, 
219-221, 225, 244 
Oleolinolenins, 185 
Oleolinoleostearin, 185 
Oleolinolenostearin, 185 
Oleopalmitolinolein, 219, 220 
Oleopalmitostearin, 182, 183, 185, 187, 
198, 202—205, 209—211, 213—216 
224, 238, 239, 244, 248, 252, 2 s/ 
275 


Oleostearoarachidin, 214, 215 
Palmitodielaidin, 357 
Palmitodiolein, 183, 185, 189, 198 
201-205, 210-216, 219-221, 224, 
225, 238, 239, 244, 247, 248, 252 

.253, 272, 275, 288,351, 35 8 

Palmitodistearin , 19, 183, 185, 189 
2:94/195, 202, 203, 211, 216, 2ij 
224, 225, 239, 244, 247, 248, 252- 
254, 274, 275, 354-357, 410-412 
Palmito-linoleins, 219 
Palmitostearo-aracliidin, 228 
Stearo-arachidobehenins, 228 
Stearodibehenin, 184 
Stearodiolein, 198, 201-205, 210-215, 
220, 221, 224, 239, 244/248, 252' 

253 


Tribehenin, 148 
Tribrassidin, 148, 358 
Tributyrin, 255 
Tricaprin, 353 . 

Tri-p-elseostearin, 198, 222 
Trielaidin, 318, 357, 358 
Trierucin, 148, 220, 328, 358 
1 ri-p-keto-elseostearin, 198, 222 
Trilaixrin, 183, 184, 189, 206 208 

■ 353 

Trilinolein, 221 


Inolein, 18, 21, 181—183, 201—203, 205, 
2x0, 211, 2x3, 214, 215, 219, 220/ 
221, 223, 224, 225, 239, 247, 248, 
_ 252 253, 255, 257, 318, 357, 358 
Iripalmitm, 18, 20, 115, 181, 182, 184, 

• zSg, 192, 203, 211, 214, 222—224, 
_ 225, 244, 252-254, 351, 353, 4x1 
Insteann, 181-183, 185, 189, 194- 
198 , 201 , 202 , 2 X 1 , 2 X 2 , 239, 244, 
2 .52-255, 294, 350, 351, 353, 409- 
412 
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